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YANCEY LEWIS 


1861-1915 
By Robert L. Williams 


One of the most remarkable men who had a part in the history 
of the Bench and Bar of Oklahoma was Judge Yancey Lewis, a 
native son of Texas. He had the unusual experience of leaving a 
promising career as an attorney in his home state and of moving 
to the Indian Territory where he made-a brilliant record as a lawyer 
and jurist. Later he returned to Texas, continuing in high honor 
before the Bar of that State until his death. Few have had such a 
life record, Endowed with strength of character, brilliant mind 
and power of speech, it has been such men as he who have added 
lustre to the names of Texas and Oklahoma. His oration, ‘‘The 
T'rue Spirit for Independence Day,’’ delivered while Dean of the 
Law Department, at the University of Texas, on May 2, 1903, was 
prophetic and is still an inspiration:* 


We honor ourselves by celebrating this day. We prove that we are 
not insensible to a heroic chapter in human history, nor lacking in grati- 
tude to those by whose calm wisdom and supreme fortitude we have been 
blessed. But we do not, we cannot, add aught of honor to those who 
made this day memorable. High above our feeble tribute, their works 
do honor them; and their works endure. They endure in the thrilling 
story which shall not only inspire us and our successors after us, but 
shall strengthen the hearts of men who, in distant times and under other 
skies, shall strike for freedom. They endure in the wise policies by which 
the administration of justice is simplified, the rights of womanhood en- 
larged, the rights of the family and the home safeguarded. They endure 
in this University, reared by courage joined with wisdom, broad-based 
upon a people’s will, consecrated to the education, without price, of all 
those, whether low-born or powerful, who inspire to be free of the shackles 
of ignorance and to walk in the glorious light of knowledge. They en- 
dure in this great commonwealth, marked out by area, by climatic con- 
dition, by physical environment and by indwelling spirit of its people, for 
empire—in this huge leviathan among the States, not yet articulate, not 
yet having the unity of its highest purpose, nor wrought to its best hope 
but destined ultimately, in my view, to speak with the strongest and most 


individual voice of all our States and to be the most 
factor in our civilization. ib 


If, then, we cannot honor the dead, how shall we mak 
of this day acceptable to them and serviceable to oui The 
acclaim, the patriotic song, the studied oration, the deep-throated cannon’s 
roar—these may be an empty pageantry, and idle hour’s diversion. How 
shall we make them vital and significant? Shall I tell you? By laying 
hold of the virtues of those who, on this day, declared their independence 
by imbuing ourselves with their thoughts, by moving ourselves with their 


1 Lewis, Yancey, Professor of Law. “The True Spirit of 
The Alcalde, Il (May, 1915), pp. 631-33. rue Spirit of Independence Day,” 
dents of the tistvaeiy of Pesna (Austin: published by The Former Stu- 
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motives, by consecrating ourselves to their firm purposes and their high 
resolves—by declaring this day our independence of all low motive or 
sordid desire or narrow view or ancient prejudice or hoary error; by avow- 


ve ae day that the ends we aim at shall be “our country’s, our God’s and 
TuLh Ss.” 


Is there needed incentive to this obligation? Let me ask you: of those 
millions who during the ages have lived, labored and died upon the earth, 
who have helped its progress or added to its freedom? I answer: those 
few, the immortals, whose names the world will not let die, who in some 
supreme juncture did, in the face of God and men, proclaim their inde- 
pendence. In geography, Columbus; in theology, Luther; in astronomy, 
Galileo; in government, Hampden and Washington; in religion, that strange 
divine Man of Galilee, gentlest and tenderest, most heroic and most in- 
dependent of those who have walked upon earth. Is there need of this 
quality of independence now? Always, everywhere there is need of it. 


~The earth’s prayer well might be: ‘God, give us independent men.” Never 


was there greater need of it than now. In our cities corruption enters 
into league with vice, takes with equal facility the name of either of the 
great parties, and boldly essays to rule. A race problem of appalling mag- 
nitude hangs over one section of our country, and beclouds the judgment 
of the other sections. Stupendous combinations of capital, vast armies of 
laborers, moved, marshalled and directed like troops in the field, reverse 
old economic laws, present new and strange problems in our polity and 
seem equally to threaten the rights and independence of the individual 
man. In our social life, still goes on the world-old struggle between 
the material and the spiritual elements of our existence. Still is felt the 
invitation and the strong temptation, still is seen the fierce endeavor, to 
put matter above mind, money above manhood, social position above social 
virtues, gain above knowledge, gold above God. 


Let us, then my friends, students of the University, on each recurring 
anniversary of this day, here in this University of Texas, whose site, as 
has been told you, was dedicated by the founders of the Republic, and 
whose muniments of title are such act of dedication, the declaration of 
independence this day read and the result at San Jacinto—let us in this 
University strike hands with the ancient and goodly fellowship of Univer- 
sity men of all time, with Stephen Langton, graduate of the University of 
Paris and leader in the movement which wrung from John the Great 
Charter whose guaranties still are vital in all our institutions, and whose 
phrases still ring in the ears of freemen like the marching of armed men 
to battle, with Hampden, son of Oxford, who gave his life to save the lib- 
erties which the Great Charter granted, with John Hancock and his ma- 
jority of University men who signed our American Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, with Rusk and his majority of college men who put their names 
to the declaration read to-day—let us strike hands with them and pledge 
curselves, as University men and Texans, to love the truth and seek it, 
to learn the right and do it, and, in all emergencies, however wealth may 
tempt or popular applause allure, to be sole rulers of our own free speech, 
Inasters of our own untrammeled thoughts, captains of our own unfettered 
souls. 


In this spirit, to these ends, may we worthily celebrate this day. 


Yancey Lewis was originally named William Yancey Lewis 
but in later life used only the name of ‘‘Yancey Lewis.’’ He was 
born on August 24, 1861, the fourth child of Everett and Alice 
Josephine (Strickland) Lewis, and died on March 10, 1915. All 
his deceased brothers and sisters, as well as himself and wife, 
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and his father and mother are buried in the Masonic Cemetery 
at Gonzales, Texas.” 


His mother, Alice Josephine Strickland Lewis, of Scotch-Irish 
descent. was born in Missouri on November 26, 1832, and died on 
October 6, 1909. She married Everett Lewis on September 18, 
1854. A brother of hers was sometimes called ‘‘Boz Strickland,”’ 
evidently a contraction of his real name Bee Strickland. 


Everett Lewis, the father of Yancey, was of Irish, Welsh and 
Holland-Dutch descent, born on November 20, 1826, near Brandon 
in Rankin County, Mississippi, and died on November 17, 1898. 
A copy of an old will, in the possession of his youngest and only 
surviving son, Thomas H. Lewis and made on May 4, 1811, by 
William Lewis, the father of Joel Lewis who was the father of 
Everett Lewis, shows the disposition of land, negro slaves, men 
and women, and evidences the solicitude for the care of one of 
the old slaves, a body servant. Everett Lewis was District Judge 
of the Gonzales District, appointed by Governor Roberts, and 
after the expiration of that term was re-elected successively for 
two additional terms of four years each. Yancey Lewis, upon 
graduating in law at the University of Texas, practiced with his 
father for two years at Gonzales, after his father retired from 
the District Judge’s office.* 


2 Children born to Everett and Alice Josephine Strickland Lewis in the order 
of their birth were, as follows: 
(1) Van Ness Lewis, born September 30, 1855. 
(2) Ada Lewis, born September 24, 1857; died January 5, 1889. 
(3) Van Everie Lewis, born September 17, 1859; died October 12, 1860. 
(4) Yancey Lewis, born August 24, 1861; died March 10, 1915. 
(5) Minerva Lewis, born July 6, 1863, lives at Gonzales, Texas. 
(7) Edward Lewis, born April 10, 1869; died July 2, 1926. 
(6) Hugh Lewis, born October 17, 1866; died May 15, 1867. 
(7) Julia Lewis, born June 24, 1871; died September 24, 1877. 
(8) Thomas Harwood Lewis, born January 14, 1875, is County Judge of Mata- 
gorda County (Bay City), Texas. 
The marriages of the Lewis children and their descendants are, as follows: 


Ada Lewis married W. B. Houston on January 20, 1884. Their child, Ada Lewis 
Houston, born December 29, 1888, is now Mrs. J. R. Cox, Wharton, Texas. 


Van Ness Lewis married Sunie Harris. Their child, Wiley Everett Lewis, born 
January 8, 1887, now resides at Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

Thomas H. Lewis married Daisy Bryan. Their child, Everett Bryan Lewis, 
born February 18, 1910, is a Major in the Medical Corps, Camp Luna, New Mexico. 
He married Katherine Peck. Their children: 

(1) Robert Levert Lewis, born June 2, 1914; died November 24, 1917. 

(2) Terese Octavia Lewis, born April 14, 1916, married Alvah C. Learned, Me- 
chanical Engineer, Dow Chemical Company, Freeport, Texas. They have one 
child, Thomas Edward Lewis, born August 11, 1917, Chemical and Mechanical 
Engineer, Union Carbon Company, Texas City, Texas. 

: The above data was taken from the record in the family Bible of Everett and 

Alice Josephine Strickland Lewis, in the possession of Edward Lewis. 


3See Appendix for genealogy of the Lewis and Norton families. 
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Yancey Lewis attended the common schools at Gonzales, Texas, 
and later received an appointment to West Point. Having failed 
in the examination in mathematics, he was offered a re-appoint- 
‘ment but did not desire army life. He immediately proceeded 
to Emory and Henry College, Virginia, in the fall of 1878, where 
he matriculated and was in attendance from 1878 to 1881, three 
full college years, graduating with a Bachelor of Arts degree. Dur- 
‘ing the senior year, he won the Robertson Prize Medal for Oratory, 
a medal still offered annually for excellence in oratorical ability. 
Also, while attending Emory and Henry College, he won three 
other medals in essay writing. Judge Joseph B. Dibrell, who was 
then a student at Emory and Henry College, stated that at the 
opening of its fall session in 1878: 


There came to this College a young man about seventeen years of age, 
of soldiery build and carriage, a fugitive from West Point, whither doting 
friends had sent him to prepare for the life of a soldier. He was hand- 
some, gracious in manner and speech, possessed of an amazing exuber- 
ance of mind and spirit, and one of the smartest “fish” the boys had ever 
met. This young man was Yancey Lewis, of Gonzales, Texas, upon his 
advent to college. In later years, Federal Judge, Law Professor, Eminent 
Lawyer, Distinguished Citizen ard Ornate Orator. 


I have stated that Yancey Lewis was a fugitive from West Point. By 
this I meant that he came from West Point to Emory and Henry College, 
and I have it direct from him that he had been induced to enter West 
Point against his will, and that he purposely failed in mathematics in 
order that he might leave that institution without seeming wilfully to 
eross the desires of those it was always his pleasure to please. While at 
the time he had the spirit and dash of a soldier, his mind directed his 
inclination to other fields of prospective glory. 


After graduating in 1881 with a degree of Bachelor of Arts 
at Emory and Henry College, Yancey Lewis taught school for 
two years at Gonzales, at the same time pursuing the study of 
law. Two years later, he entered the Law Department of the 
University of Texas. The official commencement program for 
1885 (the University’s second commencement) carries the name 
of Yancey Lewis as a graduate in Philosophy, the only other 
degree granted at that time being Bachelor of Law and his name 
appears in that group, also. 


On January 31, 1894, Yancey Lewis married Lulie Sanford, 
born in Augusta, Georgia, and died on June 19, 1932. They had 
one son, Yancey Lewis, Jr. who, following a period of study at 
Harvard, due to both physical and mental strain, suffered a 
nervous breakdown, from which he has never fully recovered. 


In 1887, Yancey Lewis removed to Gainesville, Texas, and for 
a short time thereafter was associated with L. H. Mathis in the 
practice of law under the firm name of Lewis & Mathis. Upon 
the dissolution of that firm he became associated in the practice 
of law with the late Charles B. Stuart, until 1893, when the latter 
was appointed Judge of the United States Court for the Indian 
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Territory. The late Joseph W. Bailey, afterward a member of 
Congress and the United States Senate from Texas, was also a 
member of this law firm. In 1895, after the Indian Territory was 
formed into three Judicial Districts, Judge Stuart was appointed 
Judge for the Central District, becoming ex-officio the first Chief 
Justice of the United States Court of Appeals for the Indian 
Territory. When the Choctaw Railroad lime was placed in re- 
ceivership Yancey Lewis became, by appointment of Judge Stuart, 
Master in Chancery in said matter and in that proceedings was 
the Master Commissioner in selling said property. 


Yancey Lewis removed from Gainesville to Ardmore in the 
Indian Territory in September, 1895, and became associated with 
the late C. L. Herbert in the practice of law, the firm being Her- 
bert, Lewis and Hill (J. H. Hill, now of Tulsa). Upon resignation 
of Judge Stuart as United States Judge of the Central District 
of the Indian Territory, Yancey Lewis was appointed in Decem- 
ber, 1895, by President Cleveland, as United States Judge for the 
said Central District. and thereby became ex-officio a Justice of 
the United States Court of Appeals of the Indian Territory. He 
held said office until August, 1897, when he was succeeded by a 
Republican appointee of President McKinley.‘ 


In 1892, Yancey Lewis had been a delegate from Texas to the 
Democratic National Convention at Chicago, and in 1900 was a 
delegate from the Indian Territory to the Democratic National 
Convention at Kansas City. After his retirement as United States 
Judge for the Central District of Indian Territory, he became:a 
member of the law firm of Stuart, Lewis & Gordon, McAlester, 
Oklahoma, and with associates, was Counsel for the Creek Indian 
Nation and the Cherokee Nation (1898-1899). : 


While at Emory and Henry College, Yancey Lewis and William J. Horton, 
now of McAlester, Oklahoma, took their meals at the home of the President, Dr. 
E. E. Wiley. When Yancey Lewis was appointed by President Cleveland as Judge 
of the United States Court for the Central District of the Indian Territory, William 
J. Horton from Fort Smith, Arkansas, was appointed United States Attorney for 
said district. That was in the fall of 1895. Each one of them was superseded by 
Republican appointees of President McKinley, in the early winter of 1897. 

W. J. Horton writes that, in some way (he does not remember how), he learned 
that Judge Lewis failed in the test on mathematics at West Point and then came 
on to Emory and Henry College. This fact is also vouched for by Judge Thomas 
a Lewis, County Judge of Matagorda County, Texas, youngest brother of Yancey 

ewis. 

In a conversation with the writer, W. J. Horton stated, also, that after Judce 
Yancey Lewis had qualified as Judge for the Central District,’ and was eas 
a term of court at Antlers, Indian Territory, he (Horton) went by Fort Smith on 
account of some official matters and while there bought a quart of fine whiskey. 
He took it with him and offered it to Judge Lewis after he reached Antlers. Judge 
Lewis declined to accept it, saying that as long as he was Judge of that court, he 
would not accept intoxicating liquors as he would have to sentence men to jail 
and to the penitentiary for bringing intoxicating liquors into the Indian country. 
At this, W. J. Horton reached the conclusion as United States Attorney that he 
should in like manner as scrupulously observe the la 
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é At a convention held on the 22nd of February, 1900, in South 
McAlester, a resolution was adopted in which it was stated that: 


This convention, recognizing that the title to the lands in the Indian 
Territory is in the members of the tribes; desiring to obtain no jot of 
that to which the Indian is justly entitled under any form of legislation 
whatever; gladly acknowledging the co-operation of many members of the 
tribes in the labors of this convention; realizing that the interest, pros- 
perity and advancement of all classes in the Indian Territory is indis- 
solubly linked together, and that no better political condition can exist 
for citizen and non-citizen alike than the attainment of all the rights and 
privileges of full American citizenship as soon as may be consistent with 
justice and good faith... . 


The convention was called to order at 10:30 a. m., on the 
above date, in the Opera House at South McAlester by Yancey 
Lewis acting for the petitioners calling the Convention. Having 
joined in the call, he made a masterly speech reviewing conditions 
in the Territory and the necessity for action. This convention set 
in motion a movement that ultimately resulted in the Indian Ter- 
ritory entering the union as a part of the State of Oklahoma on 
November 16, 1907. 


Later on, during that year (1900), Yancey Lewis accepted 
the invitation of the Board of Trustees of the University of Texas 
to return to his native state and become a member of its law 
faculty. He was Professor of Law, 1900-1902, and dean of the 
Law Department, 1902-04, a member of the Texas Bar Association 
(President 1908-1909), and also honorary member of the Bar 
Association of Arkansas. He delivered many addresses, literary, 
- professional and educational, in Texas and other states. In 1904, 
he resigned as Dean of the Law Department of the University of 
Texas and formed a partnership with Judge Nelson Phillips, for 
the practice of law at Dallas, Texas, same being continued until 
his death. He was leading counsel for the Galveston, Texas, 
Chamber of Commerce (1908-1911), successfully conducting the 
rate litigation of that body against the Railroad Commission of 
Texas. 


The following excerpt from the resolution prepared by W. S. 

Sutton, T. U. Taylor and H. Y. Benedict, members of the faculty 
of the University of Texas, after Judge Lewis’ death, and unan- 
imously adopted by the faculty, attest the high esteem in which. 
he was held :* 


5 Lectures and orations by Judge Yancey Lewis, published in The University of 
Texas Record included “The University and the State,” Vol. II (December, 1900), pp. 
- 329-35; “The Constitution and the University,’ Vol. IV (December, 1902), pp. 
415-22; “The Rights of Riparian Owners in the Matter of Irrigation,” Vol. V (March, 
1904), pp. 213-32; “The University,” Vol. V (July, 1904), pp. 336-51. 
6 Further references to the life of Judge Yancey Lewis may be found in The 
Alcalde, op. cit.: Editorials, III (April, 1915), pp. 577 and 581; J. H. Cobb, “Some 
Early Recollections of Judge Yancey Lewis,” HI (July, 1915), pp. 804-06. 
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It is with profound sorrow that we record the fact that Yancey Lewis 
died in Dallas on March 10, 1915, after a lingering illness. An LL. B. of 
the Class of 1885; Professor of Law, 1900-1904; Dean of the Law Depart- 
ment, 1902-1904, Yancey Lewis was a man of great personal, moral, and 
intellectual distinction. He reflected honor upon this University as a 
graduate, upon this Faculty as a member, upon the legal profession as 
a judge and a lawyer, upon the State as one of its most intelligently pa- 
triotic citizens. The personal grief that we feel at the death of such a 
lovable and generous-minded man is rendered more acute by a sense of 
public loss. Privately he was a noble gentleman, publicly he was a moral 
and intellectual leader whose sagacity and courage, although he held in 
recent years no public office, had a considerable influence on the best 
public opinion. 


* * * Retiring from the bench in 1897 he practiced law for the rest 
of his life with the exception of the four years which he spent in teaching 
law in the University. While a member of the Faculty he won success 
as a teacher and respect and affection as a man. His lectures on Black- 
stone, Evidence, Constitutional Law, Partnership, Real Estate, and Legal 
Ethics were both clear and profound. Preferring the practice of law -he 
resigned but was soon attacked by the finally fatal illness that impeded 
the usefulness of his late years. Now his comparatively early death has 
left his career deplorably unfinished. 


It is not possible to spread upon our minutes any adequate memorial 
of Yancey Lewis. Fortunately it is not necessary because he has left his 
own monument. The speech that he made at the University of Texas In- 
dependence Day in 1903 is a masterpiece of oratory that will endure. 
Though his fine voice be hushed his finer words will continue to inspire 
a nobler patriotism. 


Honored by all, because of honor, he rests in peace, 
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APPENDIX 


The following genealogical notes on the Lewis and the Norton 
families were secured from James Norton and Taylor Lewis of 
Mullin, South Carolina, under date of September 1, 1911, from 
a communication to Dr. J. L. Lewis of New Orleans, Louisiana: 


From tradition and statements from relatives, an old man left Donegal, 
Ireland, about 1730, with a family of five boys, and settled in Augusta 
County, Virginia in 1732. This man and the sons left Ireland under some 
invitation from William Penn with a view of settling in Pennsylvania but 
from some cause followed the Shenandoah Valley to Beaufort, Augusta 
County, Virginia, and were the first white people settling in the county. 
The names of the sons of this man Lewis (the old man from Donegal) 

-were Samuel, Thomas, Charles, William and Andrew. Several of their 
sons and their fathers became conspicuous in Indian wars previous to the 
Revolution. 


Andrew was made a brigadier General by Congress at the request of 
General Washington. William Lewis, who was a son of Thomas Lewis, 
allied himself with a colony of Welsh who came to South Carolina about 
1740 to 1760 under some arrangement with the Lords Proprietors and the 
British King. This colony accepted from the king a large body of land 
on the Great Pee Dee River which is still known as Welsh-Neck, a bend 
of the west side of the Great Pee Dee. William Lewis went on to Harry 
County. A Hollander by the name of Van Pelt came over with other pros- 
pectors, bringing a daughter named Morning. He, Van Pelt, returned to 
Holland for his family, and it is known that he left Holland to come back 
to this country but was never heard from again. William Lewis and Miss 
Morning Van Pelt were married and to this union twelve children. were 
born, eight boys and four girls. The names: Hardie, Joel, Jonathan, Isaac, 
Patrick, Elisha, James and William, Polly, Silphia, Penny and Morning. 


Isaac Lewis married Mary Norton, daughter of Rev. William Norton, 
and Joel married Ruth Norton, a younger sister of Mary, and both fam- 
ilies went west to Mississippi. Joel accumulated considerable property in 
Mississippi and his children from there went to Texas. His youngest 
daughter married a Jones who died and she remained in Gonzales, Texas. 
His youngest son, Hugh, a retired banker, also lived in Gonzales, Texas. 
Jonathan Lewis, the grandfather of James Norton, married first Susana 
Porter, who died leaving two children, Evan and Pennsy. Pennsy was 
the mother of James Norton. Evan Lewis, her brother, left four children, 
a grandson of whom was Dr. Taylor Lewis. Jonathan Lewis married a 
second time and to this union came two sons, William and Joel. William 
died at Mullin, South Carolina, and Joel went to Mississippi where he died. 
Elisha, Hardie, Jonathan, Patrick and James are buried not far from 
Mullin, South Carolina. William died in North Carolina, The wife of 
William Lewis the first is also buried about seven miles from Mullin, 
‘South Carolina. Her daughter, Polly, married Averitt Nichols; Zilphia, a 
Gerald; Morning, a Floyd, and’ Pennsy, a Coleman of North Carolina. 
Elisha, James and William have no direct descendants. Evan Lewis, the 
only son of Jonathan Lewis by his first marriage to Susan Porter, had 
two sons: Jonathan and Dempsy and two daughters, Carrie and Addie. 
Jonathan had no children but lived at Fork, South Carolina. Dempsy 
married and lived at Mullin. Addie is dead and Carrie lived at Latta, 
South Carolina. 


There were five Norton brothers who were with Washington. They 
came from Massachusetts to Virginia. The elder William Norton and his 
sons left Virginia about 1784, after the Revolutionary War, three of them 
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going to South Carolina and two to Kentucky with the old man, William. 
One of the sons, Solomon, died on a British prison ship off Charleston, 
South Carolina, and one, David, went to Beaufort, South Carolina, and 
James and John to Kentucky with the old man, William, One of the Ken- 
tucky branch of Nortons was a member of Congress from Texas, during 
the Confederacy. 


William Norton came to Georgetown, South Carolina, and thence up 
the Pee Dee and Waccamaw to Green Sea, South Carolina, Harry County, 
where he reared a large family. His son, William, was a Methodist min- 
ister. He had two sons, members of the South Carolina Conference. 
James was quite prominent and is buried in Washington Street Church 
cemetery, Columbia, South Carolina. James was traveling companion of- 
Bishop Asbury. John W. went to Georgia where some of his children lived 
and some in Alabama. William Norton, Sr. had one other son, James 
Norton, his son, John, being the father of James Norton, his mother being 
Pennsy, as sister of Hvan Lewis. William Norton, Sr. had one other son, 
Solomon, who died without children. The daughters of William Norton, 
Sr. were Mary, the wife of Isaac Lewis and Ruth, the wife of Joel Lewis, 
both sisters of the granfather, James Norton. Nancy married a Ford and 
Martha a Roberts. The elder William Norton married a widow, Mrs. 
Miller, who had two sons and two daughters, and Isaac Lewis’ wife had 
these half brothers and sisters, as relatives. 


Examination of genealogies show Merriweather Lewis (Lewis and 
Clark Expedition) and Dixon Hall Lewis, a Congressman and Senator from 
Alabama, prior to the Civil War, were within this circle of kinship. The 
Lewises from which Yancey Lewis sprang were Welsh, and the Nortons 
were English-Norsemen. James Norton, an English Minister came to 
Massachusetts about 1700 and was among the witch burners of these re- 
ligious days in Massachusetts. 


Pennsy Lewis Norton was a woman of remarkable memor i 

: y . : y and aided 
in preserving the history of the family. James Norton has been prominent 
in politics, member of the House of Representatives of South Carolina sev- 


eral times, Comptroller General of the State 
for two terms. , and a member of Congress 


Sue Houston is a daughter of Minerva Jones who 

: 4 was Minerva Lewis 
a sister of Everett Lewis, and of Hugh Lewis, al i : 
zales, Guadalupe County, Texas. : 5 ee ee 
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OKLAHOMA WAR MEMORIAL—WORLD WAR II 
By Muriel H. Wright 


Oklahoma War Memorial, Part II, appearing in this number of 
The Chronicles, consisting of one hundred and eighty-two brief. bio- 
graphical sketches with the names of the deceased arranged in alpha- 
betical order, was prepared from information received by the Edi- 
torial Department during the month of October, 1943. Part I con- 
sisting of one hundred and twenty-seven biographical sketches ap- 
peared in The Chronicles for December, 1943, with an introductory 
statement setting forth the plan for the memorial record. Material 
for biographies of many other Oklahomans who have died in the 
service of their country since the bombing of Pearl Harbor has been 
received and placed as a part of the permanent records of the His- 
torical Society, to be compiled and published in forthcoming issues 
of this quarterly magazine. 


Acknowledgment is due the members of the staff of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society for their assistance in the work of the War 
Memorial. Among these, special mention should be made for the 
continued interest and aid of Rella Looney, Mabel F. Hammerly, 
Annie M. Canton, Laura M. Messenbaugh, Louise W. Cook and the 
Secretary, Mr. James W. Moffitt. 


In addition to the parents and relatives of those in the service 
trom Oklahoma who have sent in data, acknowledgments are due 
others interested in the history of the State who have given their 
assistance to the War Memorial, including Major Charles D. Keller, 
Operations Officer, Adjutant General’s Office, State of Oklahoma; 
Commander T. A. Nicholson, U.S.N.R., Navy Public Relations Of- 
ficer, Oklahoma City; Glen W. Nolle, Department Service Officer, 
American Legion of Oklahoma; Judge Harry Campbell, Member of 
the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society; Edna 
S. Meacham, Librarian, The Daily Oklahoman; W. Max Chambers, 
Superintendent of Schools, Okmulgee; O. E. Brewster, City Clerk, 
Crescent; Mrs. Paul Reasor, Past President, Aux. V.F.W., No. 192, 
Duncan; Floyd Maytubby, Governor of the Chickasaw Nation, Ok- 
lahoma City; Miss Ella Ketcham, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Mary Rogers, 
Oklahoma City; Mr. Charles Lamb, Tulsa; H. L. Schall, Secretary 
ef the Chamber of Commerce, Ponca City; Mayme Gilmore, Holden- 
ville News, Holdenville; Mrs. J. W. Kayser, Chickasha Star, Chick- 
-asha; Miss Sammy Hogue, Editor, The Indian Arrow, Goodland ; 
Lela Brower, Editor, Johnston County Democrat, Tishomingo ; Mrs. 
J. M. Danner, member D.A.R., Sayre; Lucy J eston Hampton, Cen- 
tral State College, Edmond; Captain John C. Hamilton, President, 
Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore; Mrs. John M. Hill, War 
Press Records Committee, Oklahoma City Chapter, D.A.R. 
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Part-IT 
TERRY J. ALMOND, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Duncan, Stephens County. Mrs. B. E. Akins, Mother, 
Rt. 3, Duncan. Born June 24, 1918. Enlisted June 19, 1942. 
Awarded his wings with his class, August 30, 1943, posthumously. 


Died August 26, 1948, in airplane crash, Williams Field, Chandler, 
Arizona. 


BUSTER ANDEEL, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Wagoner, Wagoner County. R. N. Andeel, Father, Wagoner. 
Born January 30, 1920. Enlisted January 8, 1941. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Outstanding athlete in Oilton High 
School and later at Central State College, Edmond. Served with 
an intelligence group in North Africa prior to his transfer to a 
bomber group as an aerial gunner. Served on several successful 
missions, downing many enemy planes. Wounded in aerial combat 
over Northern Italy. Died August 19, 1948, North African area. 


WILLIAM ARMSTRONG, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Beaver, Beaver County. Mrs. Rosa Mae Armstrong, Mother, Beaver. 
Born September 9, 1919. Enlisted January, 1941. Served in 142nd 
Infantry. Died September 12, 1948, North African area. 


J. W. BAKER, Torpedoman, Third Class, U. 8S. Navy. Home ad-. 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. J. W. Baker, Father, 
115 N. W. 21st St., Oklahoma City. Born May 20, 1921. Enlisted 
February 15, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died 
December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


HARL BAIRD, Seaman, First Class, U. 8S. Navy. Home address: 
Hobart, Kiowa County. J. E. Baird, Father, 808 S. Washington, 
Hobart. Born June 21, 1921. Enlisted J anuary 30, 1941. Decor- 
ation: Order of the Purple Heart. Served in Torpedo Squad No. 
5, U.S.S. Yorktown. Died June 4, 1942, Battle of Midway Island. 
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WAYNE BANDY, Musician, Second Class, U. S. Navy. Home ad- 
dress: Walters, Cotton County. The Reverend and Mrs. John L. 
-Bandy, Parents, Waynesville, Missouri. Born October 14, 1920. 
Enlisted October, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Died December 7, 1941, in action on board U. 8. 8. Arizona, Pearl 
Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


WILLIAM 8. BARNES, Private, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Colbert, Bryan County. Rose L. Coffey Martin, Mother, 
4920 Tremont St., Dallas, Texas. Born January 12, 1920. Enlisted 
February 28, 1941. Served in 809 Engineers. Died June 19, 1943, 
in Japanese prison camp, Corregidor Island, Phillipine Islands. 


EDGAR WARREN BARTON, Fireman, First Class, Seabees, U. S. 
‘Navy. Home address: Tecumseh, Pottawatomie County. Flossie M. 
Barton, Wife, Tecumseh. Born December 19, 1910. Enlisted Aug- 
ust 8, 1942. Graduated Tecumseh High School in class of 1932. 
Trained in the service at Norfolk, Virginia, and Port Hueneme, 
California. Sailed from the United States November 28, 1942. Died 
July 2, 1948, in Solomon Islands. ores 


GEORGE A. BATES, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Cow- 
eta, Wagoner County. Mrs. Mattie L. Bates, Mother, 5919 West 
8th St., Tulsa. Born August 2, 1912. Enlisted October 15, 1942. 
Served in 40th Engineers, C Regiment. Died July 12, 1943, North 
African area. 


WILLIAM L. (BILL) BEAVER, Private, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. Dale Beaver, 
Parents, 1617 N. W. 16th St., Oklahoma City. Born January 16, 
1919. Enlisted September 15, 1940. Served in Medical Service De- 
partment, 45th Division. Graduated Central High School, 1939, and 
Hill’s Business College, Oklahoma City. Member Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue Christian Church, Oklahoma City. Died March 22, 1942, Base 
Hospital, Fort Sill, Oklahoma. 


JOHN J. BENNETT, Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: Atoka, 
Atoka County. Mrs. Eva Bennett, Rt. 2, Atoka. Born April 24, 
1923. Enlisted October 17, 1939. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Served in 180th Infantry, Company B, 45th Division. Died 
July 16, 19438, in action, Battle of Sicily. 


JAMES E. BERRY, Private, U.S. Army Air Corps. Home address: 
Grove, Delaware County. Arnold Berry, Father, Grove. Born Au- 
gust 4, 1924. Enlisted November 12, 1942. Died March 27, 1943, 
airplane crash near Oliver Springs, Tennessee, en route home on 
furlough. 

PRENTICE LEE BERRYHILL, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 


address: Hugo, Choctaw County. C. O. Berryhill, Father, 306 
South 7th St., Hugo.- Born February 28, 1922. Enlisted Septem- 
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ber 16, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Star on 
football team; senior in Hugo High School. Attended Oklahoma 
National Guard encampment four years. Served as Staff Sergeant, 
Company F, 180th Infantry, 45th Division. Died July 138, 1948, 
in Sicily. 

ZELL BEST, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Walters, 
Cotton County. Fred A. Best, Father, 125 West Nebraska St., Wal- 
ters. Born June 11, 1915. Enlisted April 15, 1942. Served in sig- 
nal corps battalion. Died June 7, 1943, in accident with the signal 
corps, Asmara, Eritrea, Hast Africa. 


MERVIN BISHOP, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: Mulhall, 
Logan County. Mrs. Bessie Lowrie, Mother, Mulhall. Born Decem- 
ber 19, 1918. Enlisted April, 1941. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart. Served as technician, 5th grade. Died July 29, in 
action, North African area. 


ERNEST L. BLOCKCOLSKI, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Enid, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest F. Blockcolski, Parents, 
1008 West Pine St., Enid. Born August 10, 1909. Enlisted April 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served in 62nd Field 
Artillery Battalion. Died August 6, 1948, in action, North African 
area. 


ROLAND O. BOATRIGHT, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Wagoner, Wagoner County. Mrs. Hazel Boatright, Wife, 
Wagoner. Born August 6, 1921. Enlisted May, 1940. Graduated 
Wagoner High School; member of 1937 and 1938 football team, 


Wagoner High School. Died July 10, 1943, in action, North African 
area. 


JOHNNIE Q. BORDEN, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Marlow, Stephens County. Mrs. Jessie Borden, Mother, 
612 North 4th St., Marlow. Born January 19, 1923. Enlisted Sep- 
tember 16, 1940. Member military police platoon, 45th Division. 
Died September 12, 1943, in action, North African area. 


CHADWICK N. BOWEN, First Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma county. F. C. Bowen 
Father, 1535 N. EH. 18th St., Oklahoma City. Born Sept. 28 1918. 
Enlisted February, 1940. Attended Central High School, Oklahoma 
City; Central State College, Edmond; and the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. Received his wings at Mission, Texas, August 5 
1942. Served as Pilot, Martin Bomber, on four missions over Europe. 
Died August 9, 1943, in bomber crash, near London, England. 


THOMAS MADISON BOYD, First Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mrs. T. M. Boyd, Mother 
1509 Oklahoma Ave. Norman. Born October 28, 1918. ’ Enlisted 
March 22, 1942. Attended University of Oklahoma, Norman; won 
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““Dad’s Day’’ award for best all around boy student in the Uni- 
versity, 1940. Served in Army Ordnance Department. Died April 


a 1943, from gun shot wound received in an accident, Camp Swift, 
exas. 


GEORGE R. BRADFORD, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
‘address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Lee Roy Bradford, Mother, Rt. 
3, Tulsa 15. Born June 3, 1918. Enlisted February 18, 1941. Dec- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated East Central School, 
Tulsa County, 1936. Awarded medal for expert marksmanship. 
Served with Company I, 157th Infantry, 45th Division. Died July 
29, in North African area. 


~MAURICE VICTOR BRADLEY, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army 
_ Air Corps. Home address: Hydro, Caddo County. Mr. and Mrs. 
S. L. Bradley, Parents, Hydro. Born August 20, 1916. Enlisted 
October 15, 1940. Educated in Hydro public schools; attended 
Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weatherford, one year; Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, four years, chemical engineer- 
ing course. Trained for the service at Spartan Air Corps Training 
Detachment, Tulsa, and Purdue University, Indiana, completing 
course August 3, 1941; commissioned Second Lieutenant, Chanute 
Training Field, Illinois. Assigned to 38th Reconnaisance Squadron, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, October 15, 1941. Ordered to overseas 
duty November 15, 1941. On board U.S.S. President Johnson, De- 
cember 5, 1941; this transport reported missing December 8, about 
halfway between San Francisco and Pearl Harbor but returned to 
former port three days later without radio or lights. Stationed at 
Bakersfield, California, December 18, 1941, without equipment; and 
at Gowan Field, Boise, Idaho, March 18, 1942, with B-17 Flying 
Fortresses, in training. Changed to 303 Bomber Group as engineer 
and chemical and armament officer. Died April 3, 1942, in ex- 
plosion aboard, during return trip on routine flying from Gowan 
Field to Hill Field, Ogden, Utah. Burial at Hydro, Oklahoma. 


JESSE PERVIN BRADSHAW, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Tipton, Tillman County. R. E. Chitwood, 
Superintendent of Tipton Orphans’ Home, Tipton. Born April 26, 
1920. Enlisted early in 1942. Member Church of Christ. Edu- 
‘eated in Tipton schools; graduated Polytechnic High School, Fort 
Worth, 1939; attended Texas Christian University two years. Died 
August 14, 1948, in bomber crash in Western Wyoming, from Air 
Base at Pocatello, Idaho. 


GUY BR. BROWN, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Mrs. Margrete Brown, Wife, 
3016 Venice Blvd., Oklahoma City. Born July 18, 1918. Enlisted 
July 1, 1938; re-enlisted July 1, 1941. Decoration: American De- 
fense Service Medal, August 27, 1942. Served as Second Lieutenant 
in 730th Field Artillery Battalion, Battery ‘‘B,’’ 75th Division; at- 
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tached to Medical Department of Oklahoma; stationed in Oklahoma 
City Recruiting and Induction Service for approximately two years; 
graduated O. C. S., Fort Sill, December 17, 1942; received wings 
as liaison pilot in March, 19438. Died September 15, 1943, in alr- 
plane crash, Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri. 


JESS F. BROWN, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Lebanon, 
Marshall County. Mrs. Myrtle Brown, Wife, Clarksville, Tennessee. 
Born July 30, 1913. Enlisted December 15, 1942. Served as tank 
‘driver and tank gunner, First Tank.Battalion, 12th Division; on 
maneuvers with Second Army in Tennessee. Died October 13, 1943, 
in automobile accident near Lancaster Hill, Tennessee. 


JESSE W. BROWN, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Stonewall, Pontotoc County. Mrs. Vergie V. Boddy, 
Sister, Rt. 1, Stonewall. Born July 29, 1918. Enlisted August 8, 
1942. Died September 15, 1948, bomber crash on mission in Asiatic 
area. 


JOHN E. BUNGARD, Corporal, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Henryetta, Okmulgee County. Mrs. Ida M. Bungard, Mother, 
Rt. 1, Henryetta. Born August 9, 1924. Enlisted July 5, 1941. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart, awarded posthumofisly. 
Served as tail gunner on a Flying Fortress, one of the first heavy 
bombers sent from the United States to England, referred to as 
‘‘The Pioneers.’’ Died September 6, 1942, in action, Western Euro- 
pean area, : 


ENOCH P. BURLEY, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Drumright, Creek County. Oscar R. Burley, Father, 
316 North Center St., Drumright. Born February 25, 1919. En- 
listed November, 1941. Decorations: Air Medal; Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross; Order of the Purple Heart. Had made over 100 missions; 
served 300 combat hours. Stationed in New Guinea 4 months and 
1 day. Died August 15, 1948, Southwest Pacific area. 


GLEN KE. BURNHAM, Second Lieutenant, U. 8S. Marine Corps Re- 
serve. Home address: Stillwater, Payne County. Mrs. Mabel M. 
Annis, Mother, 1637 8. E. 29th St., Oklahoma City. Born October 
16th, 1913. Enlisted November 2, 1933. With the First Marine 
Division (reinforced) in the attack against the strongly defended 
Japanese positions on Tulagi, Gautu, Tanambogo, Florida, and Guad- 
alcanal, Solomon Islands, on August 7-9, 1942. This Division held 
all important strategie positions until December 9, 1942, finally 
driving the enemy forces from the airfield and inflicting heavy losses 
on them by land and air attacks. The Citation from the Navy De- 
partment, with reference to the officers and men of this Division, 
stated, “The courage and determination displayed in these opera- 


tions were of an inspiring order.’? Died November 23, 1942, in 
action, Gualaleanal. 
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LOYD K. BURRIS, Aviation Cadet, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address; Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Lee Burris, Mother, 426 North 
Boston, Tulsa. Born June 20, 1920. Enlisted June 29, 1941. At- 
tended Roosevelt Junior High School, Oklahoma City; Central High 
School, Tulsa; and Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater. Out- 
standing athlete. Died August 19, 1942, in airplane erash, flying 
training detachment, Hemet, California. 


OTHO BUTLER, Captain, U. S. Army. Home address: Allen, Pon- 
totoe and Hughes counties. Mrs. Lola Dell Butler, Wife, Allen. 
Born October 13, 1911. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart, awarded posthumously. Member Okla- 
homa National Guard for nine years. Served overseas with the 45th 
Division. Died July 25, 1943, in Sicily. 


WILLIAM STANLEY BYRD, Machinist’s Mate, Second Class Petty 
Officer, Seabees, U. S. Navy. Home address: Lookeba, Caddo Coun- 
ty. Mrs. Helen Byrd, Wife, Lookeba. Born November 13, 1914. 
Enlisted August 9, 1942. Died July 2, 1943, in action during enemy 
bombing raid, Southwest Pacific. 


RAYMOND EDWARD CAMDEN, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Drumright, Creek County. Benjamin C. 
Camden, Father, 408 East First St., Drumright. Born October 18, 
1922. Enlisted November 13, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Died December 7, 1941, on board the U.S.8. Arizona, Pearl 
Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


CRADO EMERSON CAMP, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Muse, Le Flore County. Mrs. Mirie C. Ritter, Mother, 
Muse. Born October 16, 1916. Enlisted October 1, 1941. Decor- 
ation: Order of the Purple Heart, awarded posthumously. Died 
August 22, 1942, in the Solomon Islands. 


DURWARD E. CARNEY, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Marine Corps 
Reserves. Home address: Tahlequah, Cherokee County. Mrs. P. E. 
Carney, Mother, Rt. 3, Tahlequah. Born January 7, 1921. Enlisted 
October 23, 1941. Attended Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, 
1938 to 1941. Prominent in campus activities, serving as president 
of Alpha Phi Omega; was member of Delta Psi Omega and, also, 
of Phi Sigma Epsilon, social fraternity. Commissioned Second Lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Air Corps at Corpus Christi, Texas, in August, 
1942. Served as instructor at U. S. Naval Air Base, Anacostia, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Died February 21, 1943, in airplane crash, Ana- 
ecostia, D. C. Burial at Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 


ORA BUGENE CHAPIN, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mrs. Birdie D. Chapin, 
Mother, 625 West Comanche, Norman. Born January 25, 1918. En- 
listed August 6, 1940. Served under General Douglas MacArthur in 
the Philippine Islands. Reported missing after a battle near Ma- 
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nila, 1942. Died July 9, 1943, in Japanese prison camp, Philippine 
Islands. 


WAYLAND EUGENE CHATHAM, Gunner’s Mate, Third Class, 
U. 8. Navy. Home address: Duncan, Stephens County. Mrs. Mary 
BE. Chatham, Mother, Rt. 2, Marlow. Born March 27, 1921. Enlisted 
September 30, 1940. Died November 30, 1942, in South Pacific. 
Burial in Rookwood Cemetery, Sydney, Australia. 


WOODROW W. CHRISTIAN, Second Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Weatherford, Custer County.. Mrs. D. W. 
Christian, Mother, 406 East 15th St., Oklahoma City. Born April 
23,1918. Enlisted April 30, 1941. Graduated from Lone Wolf High 
School, Lone Wolf, 1936; and from Southwestern Institute of Tech- 
nology, Weatherford, 1940, being retained as instructor here in 
‘commercial art. Resigned in April, 1941, to accept appointment as 
flying cadet. Commissioned at Mitchell Field, Long Island, New 
York, December 12, 1941. Served in 15th Squadron, 53rd Pursuit 
Group. Died January 12, 1942, in airplane crash, with Squadron 
en route to Panama, at Harlingen, Texas. Burial at Lone Wolf, 
Oklahoma. 


REGINALD CLARK, Soundman, Second Class, U. 8. Coast Guard. 
Home address: Lawton, Comanche County. Lee R. Clark, Brother, 
802 Park St., Lawton. Born December 31, 1919. Enlisted July 6, 
1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died June 13, 1943, 
in action aboard the U.S.S. Escanaba, in the North Atlantic. 


WILLIAM E. CLOW, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Owasso, Tulsa County. Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Clow, Parents, Owasso. 
Born March 14, 1919. Enlisted September 19, 1939. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Awarded medal for expert marksman- 
ship. Served in the U. S. Cavalry two years. Stationed in North 
Africa ten months. Died August 6, 1943, in North Africa. 


WOODROW WILSON COFFMAN, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Okemah, Okfuskee County. G. A. Coffman, Father, 
Rt. 2, Afton. Born November 25, 1918. Enlisted February 16, 
1942. Showed ‘‘Loyalty, dependability, intelligence and leadership 
in action,’’ according to the statement of his commanding officer, 
his outstanding performance on duty earning him an early advance- 
ment in rating after reporting on board the U.S.S. Atlanta. Died 
November 13, 1942, in action aboard U.S.S. Atlanta (his battle sta- 
tion In a repair party unit on the interior of the ship), lost by the 
bursting of a large shell in the repair station during an enemy at- 
tack, Guadalcanal, Southwest Pacific, 


OSA J. COLLAR, Sergeant, U. 8S. Army. Home address: Arnett, 
Noble County. Frank Collar, Father, Arnett. Born February 8, 
1918. Enlisted October 12, 1939. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
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Heart, awarded posthumously. Served in Company FE, 27th Infan- 
try. Died August 9, 1948, in action, Southwest Pacific area. 


~LAVERN COLLINS, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Coalgate, Coal County. Mrs. Martha Jean Collins, 
Wife, 1412 North Pennsylvania Ave., Oklahoma City. Born Jan- 
uary 25, 1917. Enlisted January, 1939. Decoration: Order of the 
Purple Heart, awarded posthumously. Attended Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, Stillwater. Enlisted in air forces as airplane mechanic; 
later trained at Brooks Field, Texas, receiving his wings January 9, 
1942. Overseas duty in June, 1942. Served as pilot, flying a ‘‘Spit- 
fire,’”’ 3lst Fighter Group. Among first American boys in action 
against German ‘‘Focke Wulf.’’ Participated in raid on Dieppe, 
‘France. Reported as missing by War Department more than a 
year, August, 1942, to September, 1948. Died August 19, 1942, 
after he had bailed out by parachute over the English Channel, a 
few miles off the coast from Dieppe, France. 


LEROY EDWARD COLLINS, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Fairmont, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Collins, Rt. 1, Fairmont. Born February 24, 1921. Enlisted Au- 
gust, 1942. Served as gunner with bomber squadron. Died July 
16, 1943, in North African area. 


CARLES FRANCIS CONNER, Boatswain’s Mate, Second Class, 
U. S. Naval Reserve. Home address: Okemah, Okfuskee County. 
Mrs. Charles F. Conner, Wife, 914 North 6th, Okemah. Born Jan- 
uary 23, 1910. Enlisted November 28, 1942. Member of the Bap- 
tist Church. Master Mason, member of Konawa Lodge No, 322. Died 
June 16, 1943, Guadalcanal, Southwest Pacific. 


JAMES A. CONRADY, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. A. A. Conrady, 
Mother, 1526 N. E. 14th St., Oklahoma City. Born September 18, 
1912. Enlisted September 26, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Pur- 
ple Heart, awarded posthumously. Member of Oklahoma National 
Guard for ten years. Served in 179th Infantry, 45th Division. Died 
September 12, 1943, in action, North African area. 


GEORGE D. COOK, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Hobart, 
Kiowa County. Mrs. Mary E. Bradford, Mother, 425 South Hill, 
Hobart. Born July 5, 1914. Enlisted 1938. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Served in 31st Infantry, Fort Sill. Died Jan- 
uary 23, 1942, Manila, Philippine Islands. 


JACK R. DENTON, Aviation Cadet, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address, Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Luther Denton, 
Mother, 16 Fulton St., Hornell, New York. Born December 20, 1918. 
Enlisted November 10, 1941. Attended the University of Oklahoma, 
Normen. First gold star athlete in the University. Died February 
9, 1942, airplane crash, training detachment, near Sikeston, Missouri. 
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Burial with military honors, Fairview Cemetery, Shawnee, Okla- 
homa. 


ROSSER H. DILLEY, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Yale, Payne County. Mrs. Docia Dilley, Mother, 402 N. K., 
Yale. Born November 9, 1922. Enlisted October 11, 1940. His 
willingness to serve his country was akin to eagerness.’’? Died June 
12, 1942, in bomber crash, Sarasota Air Base, Tampa, Florida. 


GARLAND A. DISHMAN, Aviation Cadet, U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Okmulgee, Okmulgee County. Alfred B. Dishman, 
Father, 821 North Griffin, Okmulgee. Born April 18, 1920. En- 
listed July 16, 1941. Awarded silver wings and diploma posthum- 
ously. In training at Luke Field, Phoenix, Arizona, where he had 
just completed all tests and required hours of flying. Died May 13, 
1942, in airplane crash near Sacaton, 40 miles southeast of Phoenix, 
Arizona, on night flight to Tucson and return, Luke Field, Arizona. 


CULLUS DODD, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Spavinaw, 
Mayes County. Mrs. Minnie Dodd, Mother, Spavinaw. Born July 
22,1924. Enlisted July 24, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Died April 1, 1943, im North African area. 


LLOYD KENNETH DOWDY, Seaman, Second Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Shawnee, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. E. H. Dowdy, 
Mother, 112 North High, Shawnee. Born February 25, 1925. En- 
listed October 20, 1941. Served as gunner on oil tanker U.S.S. 
Neosho. Died May 7, 1942, in explosion of the U.S.S. Neosho dur- 
ing Battle of the Coral Sea. 


ROBERT P. DOWNEY, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Robert Cornett, Uncle, 2803 
South May, Oklahoma City. Born July 26, 1913. Enlisted Jan- 
uary 20, 1941. Served in Company F, 18th Infantry, 45th Division. 
Died July 25, 1948, in Sicily, 


DALE W. DUBOIS, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Lovell, 
Logan County. Mrs. Mary E. DuBois, Mother, Lovell. Born Au- 
gust 26, 1915. Enlisted February 3, 1941. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart, awarded posthumously. Ordered to active duty 
overseas October 5, 1942. His chaplain wrote of him, ’’Your heroic 
son was one of the bravest men of the barricados. He led the way 
that day against the enemy on the beach.’’? Died June 30, 1943, in 
action on Rendova Island, Guadaleanal, Solomon Islands. 


LAYTON W. DUNBAR, Staff Sergeant, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Piedmont, Canadian County. Mrs. B. F. Thomason 
Sister, 806 Washington St., Stillwater. Born August 17, 1920. En- 
listed October, 1936. Left Hamilton Field, California, in November, 
1941. Taken prisoner by the enemy on the Isle of Luzon in De. 
cember, 1941. Died June 30, 1943, in the Philippine Islands, 
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RUBEN W. DUNLAP, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Po- 
easset, Grady County. Mrs. Ruben W. Dunlap, Wife, Pocasset. Born 
April 30, 1913. Enlisted May 6, 1942. Decoration: Silver Star for 
- valorous action, awarded posthumously; Order of the Purple Heart. 
Statement from a supporting affidavit recommending his decoration 
with the Silver Star: ‘‘If ever an American soldier died a hero’s 
death, it was Pvt. Ruben W. Dunlap.’? Died March 25, 1943, in 
Tunisia, North Africa. 


CHARLES DURBIN, JR., Corporal, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Drumright, Creek County. Charles Durbin, Father, 311 
South Bristow, Drumright. Born July 30, 1915. Enlisted 1940. 
Served in the campaigns on Bataan and Corregidor. In Japanese 
_ prison camp for one year and four months. Died July 1, 1943, in 
Japanese prison camp, Philippine Islands. 


TRUMAN DYKES, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Marine Corps Reserves. 
Home address: Rose, Mayes County. John Dykes, Father, Rose, 
Oklahoma. Born January 10, 1922. Enlisted June 6, 1942. Won 
his wings and assigned to active duty August 27, 1943, at Pensacola, 
Florida. Served on torpedo bomber, Flight 49. Died October 13, 
1943, in airplane crash on routine flight, Jacksonville, Florida. 


HOWARD M. EASTWOOD, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Wynnewood, Garvin County. Mrs. Polly Eastwood, Mother, Rt. 2, 
Wynnewood. Born January 9, 1921. Enlisted January 16, 1942. 
Decorations: Distinguished Service Cross and Order of the Purple 
Heart, awarded posthumously. Served as infantryman with the 32nd 
Division in Southwest Pacifie area. Wounded while acting as a scout 
ahead of his squad near Buna November 26, 1942. Died November 
26, 1942, New Guinea, Southwest Pacific. 


ROBERT JAMES EASTWOOD, Private, U. S. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Locust Grove, Mayes County. R. M. Eastwood, Father, 
Locust Grove. Born April 5, 1922. Enlisted December 3, 1942. Died 
September 29, 1943, from rifle wound received in accident, Camp 
Pendleton, California. 


WILLARD D. EDELMAN, Sergeant, U. 8. Army. Home address: 
Anadarko, Caddo County. J. F. Edelman, Father, 728 N. W. 5th 
St., Oklahoma City. Born July 18, 1917. Enlisted March 31, 1941. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served with the Infantry 
in Australia for one and a half years. Died July 29, 1943, in action, 
Pacific area. 


BILLY JACK EVANS, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: El Reno, Canadian County. Mr. and Mrs. Cyrus 
A. Evans, Parents, 415 South Roberts St., El Reno. Born June 
11. 1922. Enlisted January 30, 1942. Member Presbyterian Church. 
Graduated from El Reno High School and Junior College. Received 
training in the service at San Antonio, Houston and San Angelo, 
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Texas; also, at Cimarron Field (El Reno) and Enid, Oklahoma. 
Served as bombardier. Died May 16, 1943, in ground collision of 
two B-17 Flying Fortresses, caused by mistaken signal before prac- 
tice take-off, Ephrata, Washington. 


DONALD W. EVANS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Mazie, Wagoner County. Clay Evans, Father, Mazie. Born 
August 23, 1920. Enlisted January 11, 1942. Received Citation of 
honor. Served as radio operator, 454th Bomber Squadron, 3238rd 
Bomber Group. Graduated Dacoma High School. Attended North 
Western State College, Alva, for three years. Died November 15. 
1942, in airplane crash, near Columbia, South Carolina. 


GUILFORD EARL EVANS, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Weatherford, Custer County. Mrs. A. T. 
Evans, Mother, Weatherford. Born April 20, 1920. Enlisted Feb- 
ruary 10, 1941. Graduated from Weatherford High School, 1937, 
and from Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weatherford, 1940. 
Received wings and commissioned on September 26, 1941, after train- 
ing at Ontario and Stockton, California. Served as pilot on Flying 
Fortress, B-17 bomber. Sailed for assignment at Clark Field, Philip- 
pine Islands, October 4, 1941. Reported missing in action in the 
spring of 1942. Reported prisoner of war, in March, 1948. Died 
June 30, 1943, in Japanese prison camp, Philippine Islands. 


WILLIAM W. EVANS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Nellie Evans, Mother, 
1540 West 42nd Place, Tulsa. Born September 23, 1916. Enlisted 
November 3, 1942. Served as gunner. Died September 25, 1943, in 
action on his first mission, South Pacific. 


PAUL P. EWELL, JR., Radioman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. Home 
address: Chattanooga, Comanche County. Mrs. Mabel Ewell, Mother, 
Lawton, Oklahoma. Born October 12, 1920. Enlisted June 12, 1940. 
Member of South Memorial Baptist Church, Oklahoma City. Grad- 
uated Capitol Hill High School, Oklahoma City, 1938. Attended 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, and Cameron State Agri- 
cultural College, Lawton. Received boot training at San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; sailed on U.S.S. Nashville, December, 1940. Served in ‘‘V”’ 
Division. On board airplane in war operations, which was forced — 
down to sea due to shortage of gas, on May 5, 1942, approximately 
seventy-five miles south of Lisianski Island, southeast of Midway 
Island, in the Pacific. Reported missing by the Navy Department 
from this date to May 6, 1943. Died May 5, 1942, in the Pacific. 


HUGH FAULK, Corporal, U. S. Marine Corps. Home address: 
Mannsville, Johnston County. Sam Faulk, Father, Mannsville, Born 
September 15, 1920. Enlisted January 16, 1940.  Stationed on 
U.S.S. Houston, serving as captain of anti-aircraft guns. Died March 
31, 1942, on board U.S.S. Houston, Java Strait. 
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WILBUR FREDERICK FISK, Fireman, First Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Ripley, Payne County. Mrs. Ray F. Fisk, Mother, 
Ripley. Born January 22, 1921. Enlisted August 9, 1939. Died 
- October 20, 1942, in Solomon Islands. 


CLIFFORD C. FOSTER, Corporal, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Nowata, Nowata County. Mr. and Mrs. Bud Foster, Par- 
ents, Rt. 2, Nowata. Born October 22, 1919. Enlisted January 2, 
1941. Decorations: Air Medal; Order of the Purple Heart. Trained 
at Chanute Field, Illinois. Served as engineer-gunner, 11th Air 
Foree. Died March 30, 1943, Kiska Island, Aleutian Islands. 


JAMES L. FOSTER, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Holdenville, Hughes County. Mrs. James L. Foster, 
Mother, Rt. 1, Holdenville. Born November 15, 1921. Enlisted May, 
1942. Called with Oklahoma National Guard, September 1940, in 
which he held the rank of sergeant in Company L. Transferred to 
the Air Corps, 1942, trained and received commission, serving as 
pilot. Died July 11, 1948, in Southwest Pacific. 


FURMAN FOX, Gunner’s Mate, Second Class, U. S. Navy. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Furman Fox, 
Wife, 1821 Linwood Blvd., Oklahoma City. Born December 14, 1914. 
Enlisted February 16, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart, 
awarded posthumously. Member of Christian Church, Capitol Hill, 
Oklahoma City. Graduated Capitol Hill High School, 1932. En- 
listed in U. S. Navy, 1932, and served four years. Died February 
1, 1943, from shrapnel wounds, in Southwest Pacific. 


CHRISTOPHER C. FREEMAN, Lieutenant, Junior Grade, U. S. 
Naval Air Corps. Home address: Jay, Delaware County. Mrs. Etta 
Freeman, Mother, 409 Edgewood Drive, Clayton, Missouri. Born 
September 28, 1919. Enlisted July 9, 1940. Assigned to aviation 
squadron for active duty January 16, 1942. Died January 2, 1943, 
in action, Solomon Islands. 


RAYMOND FRENCH, Sergeant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Sayre, Beckham County. Mrs. Ada V. French, Mother, Rt. 
1, Sayre. Born April 7, 1924. Enlisted November 19, 1942. Out- 
standing as belly gunner on B-17. Stationed at Dyersburg, Ten- 
nessee. Died September 5, 1943, Fulton, Kentucky. 


DELBERT LEROY FRIEDEN, Lieutenant, Junior Grade, U. S. 
Naval Reserve. Home address: Nowata, Nowata County. A. C. Frie- 
den, Father, Nowata. Born October 10, 1919. Enlisted July 31, 1940. 
Decorations: American Defense Medal; American Area Campaign 
- Medal (U.S.S. Juneau); Asiatic-Pacifie Area Campaign Medal (U. 
S.S. Juneau) ; Order of the Purple Heart. Educated at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, Stillwater, and University of California, Los An- 
geles. Enlisted service: Apprentice Seaman, Class V-7, July 31, 
1940; reported for active duty on board U.S.S. Illinois, August 15, 
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1939; transferred and received on board U.S.S. New York, August 
19, 1940; reported for active duty at the U. S. Naval Reserve Mid- 
shipman’s School, New York, New York, June 12, 1941. Officer 
service: Appointed and executed oath of office as Midshipman, U.S. 
Naval Reserve, June 12, 1941; appointed and executed oath of office 
as Ensign, E-V(G), U. S. Naval Reserve, September 16, 1941; on 
same date, detached from Naval Reserve Midshipman, New York, and 
reported to First Naval District, Boston, Massachusetts, for tempor- 
ary active duty under instruction; further assigned to Naval Train- 
ing School, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, for active duty 
under instruction; detached from Naval Training School, Bowdoin 
College, and reported to Naval Research Laboratory, Anacostia, 
D. C. for active duty under instruetion (temporary), January 15, 
1942; ordered to report to U.S.S. Juneau for active duty, March 21, 
(1942; appointed Lieutenant (JG), E-V(G), in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve, for temporary service, October 1, 1942. Died November 13, 
1942, in action on board the U.S.S. Juneau which was torpedoed 
and sunk by the enemy, in Solomon Islands. 


GUSTAVUS DE LANA FUNK, Captain, Medical Department, U. 
S. Army. Home address: El Reno, Canadian County. Mrs. John 
L. Funk, Mother, 700 South Hoff St., El] Reno. Born May 8, 1905. 
Enlisted October 10, 1940. Died February 26, 1942, at home ‘‘on 
leave,’’ El] Reno, Oklahoma. 


CLIFTON J. GANN, Corporal, U.S. Army. Home address: Lamar, 
Hughes County. Mrs. Dora Whitfield, Mother, Lamar. Born Sep- 
tember 23, 1921. Enlisted February 9, 1940. Served as machine 
gun corporal in 45th Division. Left home December 18, 1942, on 
last furlough, saying, ‘‘I’ll be seeing you in July.’’ Died July 15, 
1943, in Sicily. 


LEWIS OLIVER GATTON, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Enid, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. L. O. Gatton, Parents, Med- 
ford, Oklahoma. Born January 18, 1923. Enlisted September, 1940. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served with 9th Infantry 
at Fort Sam Houston, Texas until November, 1941; enlisted in for- 
eign service reaching San Francisco, California, December 6, 1941; 
stationed at Fort Shafter, Territory of Hawaii, February, 1942. 
Died January 18, 1943, on Guadalcanal. 


DONALD W. GOFORTH, Private, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Guthrie, Logan County. Mrs. Florence Goforth, Wife, 802 
South A Street, Arkansas City, Kansas. Born May 11, 1916. En- 
listed April 13, 1942. Served as radioman. Died October 24, 1942 
-in airplane crash, near Columbia, South Carolina. 


JOHN W. GOLD, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Canute, Washita County. Mrs. Bertie Bernice Gold, Mother 
Canute. Born March 11, 1922. Enlisted July 17, 1941. Decora. 
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tion: Air Medal; Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. 
Served as radio operator and gunner on a Flying Fortress. Died 
July 6, 1948, North Africa. 


KENNETH GONDLES, Radioman, Third Class, U. S. Naval Air 
Corps. Home address: Skiatook, Osage County. Mrs. Lillie Belle 
Gondles, Mother, 523 South Linwood, Skiatook. Born February 28, 
1921. Enlisted July 19, 1942. Died May 27, 1943, twin engined 
bomber crash, U. 8. Naval Air Station, Lake City, Florida. 


WILBERT GRAVITT, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Prague, Lincoln County. O. T. Gravitt, Father, Levelland, 
Texas. Born October 15, 1921. Enlisted November 4, 1939. Mem- 
ber of Squadron based at Hickam Field, Honolulu, Territory of 
~ Hawaii. Died April 6, 1942, in crash of a Flying Fortress, Hono- 
lulu, Territory of Hawaii. 


CLAUDE A. HAMILTON, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Tipton, Tillman County. R. E. Chitwood, Superin- 
tendent Tipton Orphans’ Home, Tipton. Born September 9, 1921. 
Enlisted Spring, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Died March 31, 1943, in European Area. 


WILLIAM HOLMAN HAMILTON, Gunner’s Mate, Third Class, 
U. S. Navy. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. 
E. A. Hamilton, Father, Box 4142, Oklahoma City. Born July 23, 
1920. Enlisted October 1, 1938. Died December 7, 1941, Pearl 
Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


WILLIAM L. HAMILTON, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Hamilton, 1139 N. W. 39th St., Oklahoma City. Born 
February 5, 1921. Enlisted July 16, 1942. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Attended Kemper Military Academy, Booneville, 
Missouri, three years. Died August 12, 1943, in mission over Ger- 
many, European area. 


CECIL HAMMONS, Corporal, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Bartlesville, Washington County. Mrs. Ada Burkhead, Mother, 
610 East 5th St., Dewey. Born February 3, 1920. Hnlisted Octo- 
ber 3, 1939. Served as aerial gunner. Served as radio operator 
‘with crew on airplane from Spokane to Alaska. He and his crew 
made the trip by air to the Netherlands Indies after the enemy at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor. Died January 29, 1942, in action, in Java. 


FLOYD BERNARD HANEY, Captain, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Newkirk, Kay County. Mrs. J. D. Haney, Mother, 
Newkirk. Born November 18, 1898. Enlisted November 19, 1917. 
Died April 9, 1942, in airplane crash, vicinity of Trinidad, British 
West Indies. 
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MIKE HARBIN, Torpedoman’s Mate, Third Class, U. S._ Navy. 
Tlome address: Rosedale, McClain County. William N. Harbin, 
Father, Rosedale. Born June 30, 1918. Enlisted October 12, 1940. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart, awarded posthumously. 
Served as member of crew on submarine, U.S.S. Silversides. En- 
gaged in gun battle, May 10, 1942, with the enemy off the coast 
of Japan, in which the Japanese vessel was destroyed. Died May 
10, 1942, in action on board U.S.S. Silversides, off the coast of Japan. 


ROBERT O. HARDEN, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine Air Corps. 
Home address: Sparks, Lincoln County. Mrs. Erma E. Harden, 
Mother, 43 Vine St., San Jose 10, California. Born April 26, 1923. 
Enlisted April 15, 1943. Awarded sharpshooter medal. Served as 
gunner on airplane. Died October 1, 1943, in airplane crash, in 
vicinity of El Toro, Santa Ana, California. 


WILLIAM D. HARGIS, JR., Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Stigler, Haskell County. W. D. Hargis, 
Father, Stigler. Born September 4, 1919. Enlisted August, 1940. 
Decorations, awarded posthumously: Distinguished Service Cross; 
Order of the Purple Heart. Served as aerial navigator. Reported 
missing by the War Department June 4, 1942, to June 4, 1943. Died 
June 4, 1942, in action in Battle of Midway Island. 


KENNETH THEODORE HARRISON, Staff Sergeant, U. 8S. Army. 
Home address: Centralia, Craig County. Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. 
Harrison, Parents, Rt. 1, Centralia. Born July 1, 1921. Enlisted 
September 9, 1939. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart, awarded 
posthumously. Of Cherokee and Delaware Indian descent. At- 
tended Chiloceo Indian School, Chiloeco, Oklahoma. Member Okla- 
homa National Guard. Beginning September 16, 1940, trained for 
war service at Fort Sill, Oklahoma; Camp Barkeley, Abilene, Texas; 
Fort Devens, Massachusetts; Pine Camp, New York, and Camp 
Pickett, Virginia. Served in Company C, 180th Infantry, 45th Di- 
vision. Reported missing in action by the War Department, July 
10 to September 14, 1943. Died July 11, 1943, from wounds re- 
ceived in action in Sicily. 


SYDNEY A. HAYNES, Private, U. 8S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress :-Heavener, Le Flore County. Mrs. Elzie Haynes, Mother, Star 
Route, Heavener. Born November 3, 1921. Enlisted September 16, 
1942. Died December 21, 1942, of pneumonia in the hospital of 4th 
Air Force Replacement Center Depot, Monterrey, California. 


LAVERN HELPINGSTINE, Sergeant, U. §. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Juanita 
Ann Helpingstine, Wife, 1528 Linwood, Oklahoma City. Born Oc- 
tober 31, 1917. Enlisted March, 1942. Served as rear gunner on 


B-24 bomber. Died November 12, 1942, in action in Western Euro- 
pean area. 
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JACK MILLER HENDRICKS, Aviation Radioman, Third Class, 
U.S. Naval Air Corps. Home address: Antlers, Pushmataha County. 
Charles H. Hendricks, Father, Antlers. Born August 23, 1923. En- 
- listed July 16, 1942. Of Choctaw Indian descent. Member Goodland 
Presbyterian Church. Graduated High School, Goodland Indian 
Orphanage, Goodland, Oklahoma, 1941. Participated in athletic ac- 
tivities and lettered in track. Died April 3, 1943, in airplane crash 
off Copalis Beach, Washington. Burial at Antlers, Oklahoma. 


CLYDE W. HENRY, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Stillwater, Payne County. Mr. and Mrs. D. E. Henry, Rt. 
4, Stillwater. Born February 17, 1913. Enlisted January 12, 1941. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Elm Grove and 
Perkins schools, Payne County. Served in Company I, 179th In- 
fantry, 45th Division. Died July 11, 1943, in action in Sicily. 


LARKIN G. HENRY, Aviation Cadet, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Okemah, Okfuskee County. J. B. Henry, Father, 318 South 
2nd St., Okemah. Born February 16, 1919. Enlisted April 14, 
1942. Died March 31, 1943, in airplane crash, Army Air Base, 
Coffeyville, Kansas. 


WILLIAM E. HESS, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Tulsa, 
Tulsa County. W. A. Hess, Father, Siloam Springs, Arkansas. Born 
August 4, 1924. Enlisted November 27, 1942. Decoration: Order 
of the Purple Heart. Served with the 45th Division. Died July © 
11, 19438, in Sicily. 

EDWARD E. HILDEBRAND, Corporal, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Sayre, Beckham County. Mrs. Edward E. Hildebrand, Wife, 
Sayre. Born February 28, 1921. Enlisted August 15, 1942. Sta- 
tioned at Fort McClellan, Alabama, and at Fort Benning, Georgia. 
Died August 6, 19438, in North African area. 


JOHN H. HINKLE, Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Canute, Washita County. Mrs. Mattie Theresa Hinkle, 
Mother, 716 West 3rd St., Elk City. Born January 19,1918. En- 
listed November 1, 1939. Member of Methodist Church. Died Jan- 
uary 19, 1942, in airplane crash, near Cordell, Oklahoma. 


HAROLD S. HIRSCHI, Private, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. A. G. Hirschi, Mother, 
1124 North Hudson, Oklahoma City. Born November 24, 1912. En- 
listed October, 1940. Graduated University of Oklahoma, 1935 (B. 
A.). Served with the 19th Bomber Group. Taken prisoner by the 
enemy at the fall of Bataan. Died July 9, 1943, of pellagra in 
Japanese prison camp, as reported by Red Cross, Philippine Islands. 


JESS HOLT, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Muldrow, Se- 
quoyah County. James Eagle, Step-father, Rt. 4, Muldrow. Born 
August 6, 1920. Enlisted June 19, 1942. Died July 12, 1943, in 
North African area. 
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JEWELL R. HUGHES, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Ben- 
nington, Bryan County. Mrs. May Hughes, Mother, Rt. 1, Benning- 
ton. Born April 1, 1920. Enlisted January 12, 1942. Member of 
Methodist Church. Sailed for Australia April 19, 1942. Died De- 
cember 1, 1942, in action, New Guinea, the Netherlands Indies. 


TINK J. HUGHES, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mr. and Mrs. O. C. 
Hughes, Parents, 612 8. E. 32nd St., Oklahoma City. Born August 
23, 1913. Enlisted June 2, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple 
Heart. Died June 13, 1943, in the Battle of Kiel, coast of Germany. 


NORMAN LOUIS HUMBLE, Private, First Class, Field Artillery, 
U.S. Army. Home address: Bristow, Creek County. V. R. Humble, 
Father, 620 East 3rd St., Bristow. Born December 21, 1922. En- 
listed January 4th, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Served in 32nd Field Artillery Battalion. Died July 20, 1943, in 
North African area. 


LETCHER WISEMAN HUNT, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps Reserve. Home address: Leedey, Dewey County. Ethel Hunt, 
Mother, Leedey. Born April 5, 1920. Enlisted October 4, 1941. 
Decorations: American Defense Service Medal;; Asiatic-Pacifie Cam- 
paign Medal; ;Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. 
Graduated Liberty Center High School, Leedey. An outstanding 
athlete during his school days. Served in 152nd Platoon, Marine 
Corps. The Captain of Marine Corps Unit 830 wrote of him: ‘‘He 
died as he lived, bravely and courageously and he left us an in- 
spiring example of a man serving his God and his country.’’ Died 
January 15, 1943, in action on the field of battle, Guadalcanal. 


PAUL GIBSON HUNT, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Ryan, Jefferson County. Mr. and Mrs. George W. 
Hunt, Parents, Ryan. Born August 5, 1924. Enlisted August 26, 
1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Member of Metho- 
dist Church. Graduated Ryan High School. Star tennis player 
and athlete. Served as gunner on B-17 bomber. Died June 13, 1943, 
in the Battle of Kiel, coast of Germany. 


GEORGE N. IVEN, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. Home ad- 
dress: Enid, Garfield County. Charles P. Iven, Father, Enid. Born 
December 24, 1924. Enlisted August 13, 1942. Up for promotion 
to First Class Seaman. Died November 15, 1942, in action aboard 
the U.S.S. South Dakota, Solomon Islands. 


HARRAL HUGH JACKS, Second Lieutenant, U. §. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. 
J. Li. Hawk, Mother, 801 S. E. 38rd St., Oklahoma City. Born 
February 5, 1920. Enlisted May, 1942. Enlisted in the Navy in 
1937; served four years, given honorable discharge and enlisted in 
the Army Air Corps. The Major commanding 78 Troop Carrier 
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Squadron stated: ““Harral was a fine officer and a first rate Pilot. 
Was admired and respected by his superior officers and the men 
who served under him.’”’ Died July 27, 1943, in airplane crash, 
_-near Fayetteville, North Carolina. 


OLAN DUANE JACOBS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Perkins, Payne County. Noel Jacobs, Father, Rt. 2, Per- 
kans. Born February 28, 1920. Enlisted January 12, 1942. Dee- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. In writing about him, his Cap- 
tain said, “‘A finer example of a fighting American never lived.’’ 
Died November 30, 1942, in New Guinea, the Netherlands Indies. 


WARREN GOULDEN JOHNSTON, Radioman, Second Class, U. 8. 
Naval Air Corps. Home address: Gray, Tulsa County. Mrs, Agnes 
F. Johnston, Mother, Gray. Born August 12, 1913. Enlisted De- 
cember 5, 1939. Enlisted in U. S. Marine Corps, 1934, served four 
years, and honorably discharged. Attended Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater. Died December 17, 1941, near Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina. 


CARROLL W. JONES, Aviation Cadet, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Okemah, Okfuskee County. Mrs. Carroll Wesley 
Jones, Sr., Mother, Okemah, Oklahoma. Born February 14, 1921. 
Enlisted February 3, 1941. Attended School of Geology, the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, 1938-1941. Member of National Guard, 1938- 
39. Flight training at Vernon, Texas. Died February 28, 1942, in 
airplane crash, vicinity of Waukomis, Oklahoma. 


KENNETH H. JONES, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Alva, Woods County. Mrs. Annie M. Jones, Mother, 
720 First St., Alva. Born May 27,1919. Enlisted January 11, 1942. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Received training at El- 
lington Field and Albuquerque Air Base, New Mexico. Commis- 
sioned at Albuquerque, June 13, 1942. Served as bombardier. Died 
_ November 18, 1942, in Western European area. 


DARREL C. JORDON, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Bristow, Creek County. Prentice Jordon, Father, 247 
West 9th St., Bristow. Born May 23, 1919. Enlisted January 5, 
1942. Awarded Panama Canal Service Medal. Received his wings 
and commissioned November 10, 1942, at Foster Field, Victoria, 
Texas. Served in Panama from January 2 to July 7, 19438; in 
Pacific area August 1 to September 14, 1943. Died September 14, 
- 1948, in Southwest Pacific. 


CECIL R. KENNEDY, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Lawton, Comanche County. Luther B. Kennedy, 
Father, 910 South 9th St., Lawton. Born December 4, 1916. En- 
listed October, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Grad- 
uated Indiahoma High School, Indiahoma, 1934, and from Cameron 
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State School of Agriculture, Lawton, 1936. Served as radio tech- 
nician in 16th Observation Squadron. Died November 9, 1942, dur- 
ing invasion of North Africa, at Fedela, French North Africa. 


ROBERT L. KENREIGH, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Vinita, Craig County. Henry J. Kenreigh, 
Brother, 1609 Barker, Lawrence, Kansas. Born December 6; 1919. 
Enlisted March 23, 1942. Awarded Citation of Honor. Served as 
aerial engineer and gunner. Died August 9, 1943, somewhere in 
England. 


JOHN FRANKLIN KIRBY, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Stillwater, Payne County. J. A. Kirby, 
Father, 120 South H St., Porterville, California. Born December 
4, 1919. Enlisted December 26, 1941. Graduated Oklahoma A. & 
M. College, Stillwater, 1941. Graduated in meteorology, Chanute 
Field, Illinois; retained as instructor. Transferred to Air Corps 
and received primary training as Aviation Cadet, Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia. Received wings and commission, January 4, 1943. Trained 
as bomber pilot, Colorado Springs, Colorado; sent to Portland, Ore- 
gon, April, 1948, serving as bomber pilot and commander of his 


erew. Died May 10, 19438, bomber crash, in routine flight, Sprague, 
Washington. 


REINHOLD U. KLATT, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Crescent, Logan County. Mr. and Mrs. Albert R. Klatt, Parents, 
Crescent. Born July 11, 1907. Enlisted July 2, 1942. Injured in 


training. Died March 16, 1943, Fitzsimmons General Hospital, 
Denver, Colorado. 


ABNER KNIGHT, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Pawhuska, 
Osage County. Mrs. Lillie Denton, Mother, Pawhuska. Born May 


13, 1918. Enlisted April 1, 1942. Died April 5, 1942, from injuries, 
near Cyril, Oklahoma. 


MILES VICTOR KNIZEK, Corporal, Field Artillery, U. S. Army. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. J. W. Knizek, 
Father, 1622 Euclid, Oklahoma City. Born March 27, 1922. En- 
listed September 16, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
His expressed wish (July 19, 1943) was to finish ‘‘this job’’ within 
the year and to return to the States to complete his education. Died 
July 23, 1943, in North African area, 


JERALD LAUGHLIN, Seaman, First Class, U. 8. Naval Air Corps. 
Home address: Ada, Pontotoe County. Mrs. Bertha Laughlin, Mother 
830 West 13th St., Ada. Born December 18, 1922. Enlisted March 
18, 1942. Member of First Baptist Church, Ada. Attended Ada 
High School. Stationed at Naval Air Station, San Diego, California. 
Served as gunner on service aircraft. Died December 5, 1942, in 
airplane crash, in line of duty operating formation at sea. 
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. ROMAN LEGAKO, Technical Sergeant, Field Artillery, U. 8. Army. 

Home address: Wellston, Lincoln County. Mrs. Helen Legako, 
Mother, Wellston. Born June 14, 1912. Enlisted August 1, 1935. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Served in heavy field ar- 
tillery. Mortally wounded in Sicily. This tribute was made to him: 
“He was born on Flag Day and thirty-one years later went out of 
this world fighting so that the same ‘Old Glory’ could continue to 
wave over his loved ones and his country.’’ Died August 6, 1943, 
in the North African area. 


VIRGIL C. LEITNER, Private, U. 8S. Army. Home address: King- 
fisher, Kingfisher County. Mrs. Clarence Leitner, Mother, King- 
fisher. Born February 22, 1909. Enlisted May 2, 1942. Decora- 
~ tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Served in Company F, 49th Arm- 
‘ored Infantry Regiment. Made invasion into North Africa with 
American forces on October 5, 1942. Died March 27, 1943, in North 
African area. 


MERLE LONG, Private, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home address: 
Piedmont, Canadian County. M. F. Long, Father, Piedmont. Born 
January 8, 1920. Enlisted December 18, 1941. Served one year 
with the 45th Division before enlisting in the air corps. Died Sep- 
tember 18, 1942, somewhere in England. 


HERBERT RODDY LUCY, Chief Water Tender, U.S. Navy. Home 
address: Quapaw, Ottawa County. Mrs. Elizabeth Hall Lucy, Wife, 
Quapaw. Born August 1, 1908. Enlisted October, 1939. Decora- 
tions: Navy Good Conduct Medal; Yangtze Service Medal. First 
enlisted in August, 1929, and after serving two enlistments, was out 
of the service two years. Died January 23, 1942, on board the oil 
tanker, U.S.S. Neches. 


CARL J. LUTE, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. Home address: 
Orlando, Logan County. Evert A. Lute, Brother, Orlando. Born 
January 25,1912. Enlisted January 20, 1940. Served with the 45th 
Division. Died July 16, 1943, in North African area from wounds 
received during action in Sicily. 


ORAN McCAIN, Captain, Field Artillery, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Bernace McCain, Mother, Nowata. 
Born July 21, 1907. Enlisted: September, 1940. Decorations: 
Order of the Purple Heart; Silver Star, awarded posthumously. 
Graduated from School of Law, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
1932. Served as City Attorney, Tulsa. Member Oklahoma National 
Guard. Called into active service September, 1940. Served with 
160th Field Artillery, 45th Division, landing with the 5th Army at 
Salerno and advancing toward the enemy position in face of con- 
tinual machine gun and tank fire. His citation for the Silver Star 
stated, ‘‘His courage and selfless devotion to duty reflect. the high 
ideals of the military service.’’ Mortally wounded in the Battle of 
Salerno. Died September 11, 1943, in Italy. 
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JACK D. McDUFFEY, Aviation Cadet, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Claude C. 
McDuffey, Mother, 1013 N. E. 14th St., Oklahoma City. Born Oc- 
tober 8, 1921. Enlisted September 8, 1942. Wings awarded post- 
humously. Member First Christian Church, Oklahoma City. At- 
tended Central High School, Oklahoma City; graduated Kemper 
Military Academy, Booneville, Missouri; attended University of Ok- 
lahoma, Norman, 1939-40; attended Oklahoma City University, one 
year as aviation student. Received primary flight training for the 
Air Corps in Arizona. Died October 13, 1943, airplane crash, Basic 
Training Field, Pecos, Texas. 


ALVIN McINTOSH, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Ringold, 
McCurtain County. Mr. and Mrs. B. M. McIntosh, Parents, Ringold. 
Born September 11, 1918. Enlisted February 5, 1942. Trained in 
First Special Training Company, Camp Walters, Texas. Died June 
29, 1948, in train wreck, North African area. 


LEWIS D. McSWAIN, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Ravia, 
Johnston County. Mrs. Nettie B. McSwain, Mother, Ravia. Born 
November 4, 1921. Enlisted November 2, 1942. Awarded Sharp- 
shooter Medal. Served in Company L, 15th Infantry. Ordered to 
service overseas February 8, 1948. Died July 11, 19438, in North 
African area. 


GORDON CLYDE MILLER, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Elmer, Jackson County. Mrs. Luther Miller, 
Rt. 1, Elmer. Born September 17, 1917. Enlisted August 11, 1942. 
Graduated from Elmer-Hess School, 1936. Received wings and com- 
missioned at Luke Field, Arizona, May 20, 1943. Served as Pilot 
with 228th Fighter Group. Died June 12, 1948, in airplane acci- 
dent, Mills Field, San Francisco, California. 


WILLIAM HARRISON MILLS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army 
Air Corps. Home address: Marlow, Stephens County. W. E. Mills, 
Father, 714 West Cheyenne St., Marlow. Born February 26, 1923. 
Enlisted March 24, 1943. Died September 38, 1943, of pneumonia, 
Lincoln Air Base Hospital, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


ELVIN (‘‘E’’) MITCHELL, Gunner’s Mate, First Class, U. 8. 
Navy. Home address: Stratford, Garvin County. Mr. and Mrs. 
L, T. Mitchell, Parents, Stratford. Born December 12, 1918. En- 
listed April 3, 1939. Died August 9, 1942, on Guadaleanal. 


JAMES HAROLD MONTGOMERY, Private, First Class, U. S. 
Army Air Corps. Home address: Pauls Valley, Garvin County. Mrs. 
Orpha Montgomery, Mother, 105 Choctaw, Pauls Valley. Born Oc- 
tober 7, 1919. Enlisted April 8, 1942. Awarded medal for expert 
rifle and machine gun fire. A lake in Northern Nebraska named 
‘‘Harold Montgomery,’’ posthumously, ‘‘as a lasting memoriam to 
a man who knew not the meaning of fear.’’ Received initial train- 
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ing at Camp Roberts, California, qualified as a parachutist, and 
transferred to Fort Benning, Georgia, winning his wings September 
6, 1942, Served as gunner in Parachute Infantry. Participated in 
tactical problem with his battalion, which called for the difficult 
feat of crossing the raging Uchee Creek in Alabama. He jumped 
with 45 pound gun, made a perfect landing, then attempted to cross 
the ereek. Died January 11, 1943, by drowning in Uchee Creek, in 
vicinity of Fort Benning, Georgia. 


ALBERT L. MORROW, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Arcadia, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Mary E. Morrow, Mother, 
Arcadia. Born October 21, 1906. Enlisted January 7, 1942. Dee- 
oration: Order of the Purple Heart. Serving in Sicily July 16, 
1943. Died July 19, 1943, in North African area. 


JAMES RICHARD MUSGROVE, Seaman, Third Class, U. 8. Navy. 
Home address: Ralston, Pawnee County. B. P. Musgrove, Father, 
Ralston. Born August 9, 1925. Enlisted July 14, 1942. Died June 
16, 1943, near New South Wales, Australia. Burial in U. S. Armed 
Forces Section, Rookwood Cemetery, New South Wales, Australia. 


ALFRED NAIFEH, Lieutenant, Junior Grade, U. 8. Naval Reserve. 
Home address: Norman, Cleveland County. Mrs. Rathia Naifeh, 
Mother, 601 East Boyd, Norman. Born January 5, 1915. Enlisted 
July 5, 1941. Decorations: Navy and Marine Corps Medal and the 
Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. The U.SS. 
Naifeh, Destroyer Escort Vessel, named in his honor February 29, 
1944, at Orange, Texas. Graduated from the University of Okla- 
homa, Norman, 1937 (B.A.) and 1940 (LL.B.) Awarded a Cook 
Fellowship at the School of Law, University of Michigan, receiving 
the LL.M. degree in 1941. Member of the Oklahoma Bar Associa- 
tion, American Bar Association, Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity, and 
Order of the Coif. Serving as law clerk to Judge of U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the 10th Judicial District when called to active 
duty in the war. Attached to the U.S.S. Meredith. Died October 16, 
1942, in action, in Battle of the Solomon Islands. 


- WAYLAND O. NASH, Staff Sergeant, U.S. Army. Home address: 
Hugo, Choctaw County. Mr. and Mrs. Homer Nash, Parents, 601 
East Jefferson, Hugo. Born January 16, 1923. Enlisted Septem- 
ber 16, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Member of 
the Baptist Church. Served in Cannon Company, 180th Infantry, 
45th Division. Died July 16, 1943, in Sicily. 


MERRILL E. NAVE, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Hd- 
mond, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Della Harris, Sister, Rt. 1, Edmond. 
Born November 21, 1921. Enlisted Jariuary 21, 1942. Graduated 
Central High School, Oklahoma City. Served as Tank Commander, 
Armored Force Division. Died July 26, 1943, on maneuvers, Buf- 
falo Valley, Tennessee. 
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WILSON B. NEAL, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Duncan, Stephens County. W. H. Neal, Father, Duncan. 
Born July 10, 1916. Enlisted January 19, 1942. Received service 
ribbons in England. Served as aerial photographer. Died Septem- 
ber 12, 1943, in England. 


LEON (‘‘BILL’’) ORMAND, Private, U. 8S. Army. Home address: 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. L. E. Ormand, Father, 709 North Lee, 
Oklahoma City. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Born Oc- 
tober 5, 1916. Enlisted September, 1940. Served in Company A, 
179th Infantry, 45th Division. Died July 15, 1943, in action, in 
Italy. 


CHARLES HARLAN PARKEY, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Vinson, Harmon County. Mrs. C. W. Parkey, 
Mother, 111 N. Louisiana St., Mangum. Born January 15, 1918. 
Enlisted April 1, 1941. Died January 29, 1943, in airplane crash, 
in line of duty, Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


JACK. PEBWORTH, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Beulah 
Pebworth, Mother, 1635 West 10th St., Oklahoma City. Born April 
20, 1918. Enlisted October 2, 1941. Decorations: Order of the 
Purple Heart; Distinguished Flying Cross, awarded posthumously. 
Attended Goodland Indian School, Goodland, and Murray State 
School of Agriculture, Tishomingo. Received wings and commission 
at Luke Field, Arizona, in April, 1942. Active duty in Alaska, sery- 
ing as Pilot of B-26 bomber. Afternoon of October 16, 1942, in a 
position of responsibility in command of formation of six B-26 
bombers, which intercepted and helped to sink two Japanese de- 
stroyers fifty miles northwest of Kiska Harbor, Aleutian Islands. 
Died October 16, 1942, in action, airplane crash under enemy fire, 
off Kiska Island, Aleutian Islands. 


CHARLES W. PEERY, Chief Cook, U. S. Marine Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Enid, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Peery, 
Parents, 724 West Pine, Enid. Born September 12, 1911. Enlisted 
September 2, 1940. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died 
September 14, 1942, in Guadalcanal. 


PARIS HE. PERSWELL, JR., First Lieutenant, U. 8S. Army. Home 
address: Chandler, Lincoln County. Paris E. Perswell, Father, 
Chandler. Born May 5, 1920. Enlisted May 14, 1942. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated Oklahoma A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, June, 1942. Active duty June 2, 1942. First stationed 
at Camp Robinson, Arkansas. Served with Company A, 26th In- 
fantry, Fighting 1st Division. Left for overseas duty October, 1942. 
Stationed in England, later at Gibraltar, and landed with first con- 
tingent at Oran, Africa. Wounded in action and five weeks later 


returned to the battle front. Died April 28, 1943, in action, North 
African area. Fe 
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EDMUND ERNEST PETERS, Sergeant; U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Bessie, Washita County. Ferd Peters, Father, Bessie. Born 
August 5, 1915. Enlisted January 16, 1942. Decoration: Order of 
the Purple Heart. Died November 9, 1942, in action, coast of Mor- 
roco, North Africa. 


FREDDIE WILSON POGUE, Gunner’s Mate, Third Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Springer, Carter County. Mrs. Pearl Pogue, 
Mother, 2517 South Walker, Oklahoma City. Born March 17, 1918. 
Enlisted October 22, 1940. Member of Baptist Church. Served on 
U.S.S. Brooklyn. Assigned to U.S.S. Juneau in February, 1942. 
Died November 13, 1942, in action, Guadalcanal. 


“RAYMOND B .POST, Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Kingfisher, Kingfisher County. W. B. Post, Father, King- 
fisher. Born November 11, 1921. Enlisted September 8, 1942. Died 
June 15, 1943, in bomber collision, near Alamogordo, New Mexico. 


BARNEY POTTS, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Durant, 
Bryan County. Mrs. Mary Potts, Wife, 1123 West Texas St., 
Durant. Born July 29, 1925. Enlisted September, 1940. Decora- 
tion: Order of the Purple Heart. Attended High School, Durant. 
Served in Company E, 180th Infantry, 45th Division. Died July 
10, 1943, in Sicily. 


JOHN EDMOND POWELL, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Holdenville, Hughes County. Mrs. W. G. 
Powell, Mother, 309 North Oak, Holdenville. Born December 4, 1918. 
Enlisted June 1, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. 
Died October 2, 1942, in Central Pacific. 


FRANK H. PULLEY, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Red Oak, Latimer County. W. J. Pulley, Father, 
Red Oak. Born April 22, 1918. Enlisted July 30, 1940. Grad- 
uated Red Oak High School. Attended Central State College, Ed- 
mond, and member of first class in civilian pilot training, 1939. 
Received wings at Kelly Field, March, 1941. Assigned to Selfridge 
Field, Michigan, for tactical training as combat pilot. Appointed 
flight commander March 9, 1942, to be commissioned as first lieu- 
tenant in another week. Died March 10, 1942, in airplane crash, 
Meridian, Mississippi. 


WILLIAM E. PYLAND, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home 
address: Talihina, Le Flore County. Mrs. Olga Pyland, Mother, 
Talihina. Born April 4, 1918. Enlisted January 14, 1941. Decor- 
ation: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Graduated 
Talihina High School, 1938. Star athlete. Served in Company K, 
179th Infantry, 45th Division. Died July 14, 1948, in North African 
area. 
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DEWEY H. SAMPSON,-+Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Checotah, McIntosh County. A. B. Sampson, Brother, 704 North J 
St., Muskogee. Born June 10, 1899. Enlisted September 16, 1940. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. 
Served in World War I with 42nd (Rainbow) Division in France 
and the Army of Occupation in Germany; in World War II with 
Company A, 180th Infantry, 45th Division. Died July 17, 1943, 
from wounds, in North African area. 


H. G. SARRELS, JR., Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Sayre, Beckham County. H. G. Sarrels, Sr., Father, Sayre. 
Born February 27, 1919. Enlisted December 12, 1939. Died Sep- 
tember 7, 1942, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


TED HARRY SCROGGINS, Aviation Radioman, Second Class, U. 
S. Naval Air Corps. Home address: Spavinaw, Mayes County. Guy 
William Scroggins, Father, Spavinaw. Born September 13, 1918. 
Enlisted December 6, 1929. Decoration: Air Medal. Died June 15, 
1942, Kiska Harbor, Aleutian Islands. 


HARLEY B. SEATON, Private, U. S. Marine Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Oklahoma City, Oklahoma County. Mrs. Esther M. Seaton, 
Mother, 611 North Robinson St., Oklahoma City. Born March 19, 
1925. Enlisted July 20, 1942. Served in Ist Marine Raider Bat- 
talion. Died July 10, 1948, in New Georgia, Solomon Islands. 


NYAL M. SELBY, Corporal, U. S. Marines. Home address: Skia- 
took, Osage County. Mrs. Annie Selby, Mother, Springdale, Ar- 
kansas. Born December 27, 1919. Enlisted January 3, 1940. Died 
about May 6, 1942, in Philippine Islands, as reported July 1, 1943, 
by an American officer (prisoner of war) in Philippine Islands. 


JACK ALLEN SELLERS, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Air Corps. Home 
address: Holdenville, Hughes County. Johnny Sellers, Father, 617 
North Hinkley, Holdenville. Born November 24, 1922. Enlisted 
December 10, 1941. Served as radio operator on bomber. Died Oc- 
tober 1, 1943, in B-24 bomber erash, Elk, California. 


W. ROBERT SHOFFSTALL, Private, First Class, U. S. Marine 
Corps. Home address: Tulsa, Tulsa County. Mrs. Webster J. 
Shoffstall, Mother, 1908 South Florence, Tulsa. Born August i; 
1921. Enlisted October 11, 1939. Graduated Central High School, 
Tulsa, 1989. After two years’ service in Shanghai, China, was evac- 


uated to Manila area, Philippine Islands. Died May 6, 1942, in the 
Philippine Islands. 


LOUIA J. SHEELEY, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Hart- 
shorne, Pittsburg County. Mrs. Tommie L. Sheeley, Mother, Hart- 
shorne. Born January 4, 1921. Enlisted January, 1940. Decor- 
ation: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumously. Served 
in 180th Infantry, 45th Division. Died July 16, 1943, aboard a 
hospital ship in North African area and buried at sea. 
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ELMO S. SHELBY, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Chickasha, Grady County. Mrs. Iona J. Shelby, Wife, 
312 8. W. 28rd St., Oklahoma City. Born October 2, 1917. Enlisted 
November 1, 1941. Graduated Central State College, Edmond. 
Wounded in action February 5, 1948. Died February 7, 1943, in 
North African area. 


JACOBS O. SKAGGS, Corporal, U. 8. Army ‘Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Oilton, Creek County. Mr. and Mrs. Jacob O. Skaggs, Sr., 
Parents, Oilton. Born July 16, 1914. Enlisted January 3, 1942. 
Had served in armed forces enlisting first time September 19, 1940. 
Decoration: Asiatic Service Medal. Member Methodist Church. 
Graduated Oilton High School. Died June 14, 1948, in action, South 
_ Pacific area. 


JAMES L. STILES, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Fairview, Major County. Mrs. and Mrs. Vircho Stiles, Par- 
ents, Rt. 2 West, Fairview. Born November 4, 1919. Enlisted Jan- 
uary 9, 1942. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded post- 
humously. Died December 18, 1942, in action, Southwest Pacific 
area. 


EVAN DALE STEPHENS, Seaman, Second Class, U. S. Navy. 
Home address: Crescent, Logan County. Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Ste- 
phens, Parents, Crescent. Born July 4, 1922. Enlisted January, 
1942. Senior in High School. Served on board U.S.S. Quincy. Died 
August 10, 1942, in action, Savo Island, Southwest Pacific. 


ROBERT THOMAS STOUT, Fire-controlman, Third Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: El Reno, Canadian County. Mrs. Manly 
Johnson, Aunt, 816 South Bickford, El Reno. Born February 27, 
1920. Enlisted February 14, 1939. Member crew U.S.S. Oklahoma, 
Died December 7, 1941, Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii. 


FLOYD E. TALLEY, Private, U.S. Army. Home address: Marlow, 
Stephens County. Mrs. Edna M. Talley, Mother, Marlow. Born 
January 24, 1920. Enlisted September 24, 1940. Died July 10, 
1948, in Sicily. 


THOMAS EDGAR THARP, Corporal, U. 8. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Reed, Greer County. Mr. and Mrs. T. L. Tharp, Parents, 
Rt. 2, Reed. Born December 26, 1921. Enlisted December 26, 1941. 
Served as Technician, 5th Grade, 927 Signal Corps. Wounded April 
21, 1943. Died April 23, 1943, in North African area. 


LEE E. TOLLE, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma County. F. A. Tolle, Father, 2320 N. W. 27th St., 
Oklahoma City. Born May 15, 1921. Enlisted July 13, 1942. Grad- 
uated Classen High School, Oklahoma City, 1940; attended Hills 
Business College, Oklahoma City. Employed in Panama Canal Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C., before enlistment. Attached to Headquarters 
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Company, Headquarters Communication Zone, Desert Training Cen- 
ter, Banning, California. Died September 6, 1943, in Desert Train- 
ing Center, Banning, California. 


VERNON A. TRASK, Technical Sergeant, U. S. Marine Corps. 
Home address: Bristow, Creek County. Mr. and Mrs. Fred A. 
Trask, Parents, Bristow. Born January 22, 1921. Enlisted August 
2, 1941. Was commended for services performed outside of his line 
of duty. Served as aerologist eleven months overseas in Southwest 
Pacific, and returned to the States to recuperate from tropical dis- 
eases. Died October 5, 1943, near Bakersfield, California. 


ROY B. TURNHAM, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: Wag- 
oner, Wagoner County. Mr. and Mrs. Walter Turnham, Parents, 
Wagoner. Born May 10,1919. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Served 
in Company A, 180th Infantry, 45th Division. Died September 21, 
1948, in action in Italy. 


E. D. WALBORN, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Enid, Garfield County. Mr. and Mrs. E. M. Walborn, 
Parents, 928 East Maple, Enid. Born December 14, 1921. Enlisted 
May 17, 1942. Member Bethany Evangelical Church, Enid. Grad- 
uated Enid High School, 1939. Attended University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, two years. Received preflight training at Kelly Field, 
primary training at Stamford Flying School, basic training at Perrin 
Field, Texas. Received wings and commission at Ellington Field, 
Houston, Texas, January 14, 1943. Test pilot at the Beech Craft 
Airplane Company, Wichita, Kansas. Transferred to Martin-Ne- 
braska Aircraft Plant, Omaha, Nebraska, serving as test pilot of 
U. 8. Air Forces and, also, as operation officer, having charge of 
all local and transit aircrafts. Commissioned first lieutenant Au- 
gust 10, 1943. Took special course in weights and balances at Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. His superior officer said of 
him, ‘‘Lieutenant E. D. Walborn is more to me than an officer, 
he is a personal friend and an excellent pilot.’’ Died September 22, 
1943, in accident with the airplane under test, Omaha, Nebraska. 


JOHN FRANCIS WALD, First Lieutenant, U. 8. Army. Home ad- 
dress: Lone Wolf, Kiowa County. Mrs. John F. Wald, Mother, 
Lone Wolf. Born June 20, 1913. Enlisted July, 1940. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart, awarded posthumously. Graduated Lone 
Wolf High School, winning the American Legion award medal ‘‘for 
scholarship, honesty, courage, friendship and loyalty.’? Graduated 
Oklahoma A. & M. College, 1939. Served in Quartermaster corps 
and was recommended for promotion to captain. Died June 3, 1942, 


ee wounds during the bombing of Dutch Harbor, Aleutian Is- 
ands. 


WILLIAM H. WALKER, Sergeant, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Enid, Garfield County. Mrs. Margaret EB. Walker, Mother, 1030 
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East Cherokee, Enid. Born January 22, 1916. Enlisted January 
3, 1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart awarded _post- 
humously. Died July 15, 1943, from wounds received in action dur- 


ing the invasion of Sicily, North African area, 


ROLAND HENRY WARREN, JR., Machinist Mate, First Class, 
U.S. Navy. Home address: Whitefield, Haskell County. Mrs. Ruth 
Warren, Mother, Whitefield. Born December 4, 1909. Enlisted 
May 15, 1934. Enlisted and served in U. S. Army from January 
24, 1931, to January 23, 1934. Expert in rifle bayonet and auto rifle 
fire. Commended for ‘‘zeal, fidelity and obedience.’’ Died Febru- 
ary 16, 1942, in Manila, Philippine Islands. 


RONALD E. WASSON, Private, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Mounds, Creek County. Mrs. Naomi Askew Wasson, Wife, Mounds. 
Born November 18, 1912. Enlisted September 16, 1940. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Expert rifleman. Served with Company 
E, 179th Infantry. Died July 14, 1943, in action in North Africa. 


ROY WATKINS, Private, First Class, U. S. Army. Home address: 
St. Louis, Pottawatomie County. Mrs. Helen Weger, Aunt, Wink, 
Texas. Born April 28, 1919. Enlisted June 21, 1940. Decoration: 
Order of the Purple Heart. Had served three years in the U. S. 
Army prior to his last enlistment. Served in Company B, 31st 
Infantry. Commended as a ‘‘gallant soldier’’ by General G. C. 
Marshall. Died January 24, 1942, in the Philippine Islands. 


GLENN E. WEBB, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home 
address: Wetumka, Hughes County. Mrs. Rosa E. Webb, Mother, 
Wetumka. Born January 23, 1922. Enlisted September 16, 1940. 
Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died October 16, 1942, in 
Southwest Pacific area. 


PRESTON WEST WHEELER, Staff Sergeant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Muskogee, Muskogee County. Nettie Wheeler, 
Sister, 410 North 13th, Muskogee. Born May 10, 1912. Enlisted 

April 7, 1942. Trained in radio for the air corps, Scott Field, [h- 
 nois; transferred to gunnery school at Harlingen, Texas, developing 
into expert shot. Received wings and promoted to rank of sergeant 
in October, 1942, Harlingen, Texas. Died February 3, 1943, in 
bomber crash, Army Air Base, Sioux City, Iowa. 


DONALD ROY WHIPPLE, Second Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air 
Corps. Home address: Blackwell, Kay County. Mrs. Opal W. 
Whipple, Mother, 101 North 7th, Ponca City. Born November 9, 
1915. Enlisted September, 1940. Received wings and commission 
at Brooks Field, April 25, 1941. Died April 12, 1942, Nigeria, 
_ Africa. 

CLYDE RICHARD WILLIAMS, Musician, Second Class, U. S. 
Navy. Home address: Okmulgee, Okmulgee County. Richard B. 
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Williams, Jr., Father, 1006 Griffin Ave., Okmulgee. Born Septem- 
ber 25, 1922. Enlisted November 27, 1940. Graduated Okmulgee 
High School, 1940. Member Okmulgee High School Band six years. 
Awarded medal in marksmanship in Citizens Military Training Corps, 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 1940. Entered Navy School of Music, Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 20, 1940, graduating May 23, 1941, with 
a major in music. Was the only member from Oklahoma of the 
twenty piece U. S. Navy band which boarded and became part of 
the crew of the U.S.S. Arizona. This band was judged champion 
band of the Pacific fleet and awarded the ‘‘Arizona Trophy.’’ His 
battle station was ammunition passer. Died December 7, 1941, in 
action on board the U.S.S. Arizona, with all members of the Arizona 
band passing ammunition in the ship’s magazine, Pearl Harbor, 
Territory of Hawaii. 


MARVIN D. WILLIAMS, Corporal, U. S. Army. Home address: 
Frederick, Tillman County. Mrs. L. D. Williams, Foster Mother, 
Frederick. Born March 6, 1917. Enlisted March, 1940. Decor- 
ation: Order of the Purple Heart. Graduated Frederick High School, 
1936. Served as technician in infantry. Wounded August 11, 1943, 
in action in Sicily. Died August 17, 1943, in Sicily. 


HARVEY D. WILLIAMSON, Private, First Class, U. 8. Army. 
Home address: Stigler, Haskell County. Bernard C. Williamson, 
Father, Rt. 2, Stigler. Born September 6, 1916. Enlisted April 14, 
1941. Decoration: Order of the Purple Heart. Died April 24, 1942, 
Bataan, Philippine Islands. 


ALVIN W. WILLIS, First Lieutenant, U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Home address: Olustee, Jackson County. Mrs. Mertie E. Willis, 
Mother, Olustee. Born January 19,1919. Enlisted August 15, 1941. 
Died October 19, 1943, in airplane crash (near Manzanola), flight 
twin engine training plane from Air Field, La Junta, Colorado. 


HAROLD WILLSIE, Major, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Asher, Pottawatomie County, Mrs. W. H. Willsie, Mother, 
Asher. Born September 18, 1915. Enlisted October 18, 1935. Dec- 
orations: Silver Star; Order of the Purple Heart. Attended Asher 
High School; St. Gregory’s College, Shawnee, two years; Central 
State College, Edmond, Oklahoma, and Sul Ross Teachers’ College, 
Texas. Left United States August 10, 1942, in command of flight 
oe bombers to Australia. Died August 26, 1942, Milne Bay, New 
uinea, 


JAMES F. WILSON, Second Lieutenant, U. 8. Army Air Corps. 

Home address: Altus, Jackson County. Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Wilson, 

Rt. 2, Altus. Born November 21, 1917. Enlisted November, 1939. 

Reported first from Jackson County to give his life in the service 

a ue country, World War II. Died April 29, 1942, Kodiak Island, 
aska. 
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JACK S. WOOD, Private, First Class, U. 8. Marine Corps. Home 
address: Poteau, Le Flore County. Jay C. Wood, Father, Rock- 
springs, Wyoming. Born August 13, 1918. Enlisted February 2, 
1942. Decorations: Order of the Purple Heart awarded posthumous- 
ly; also, will receive Asiatic-Pacific Service Medal. Member of Con- 
gregational Church. Active Mason and member of Demolay. Died 
October 22, 1942, Guadalcanal. 


HAROLD B. WRIGHT, Colonel, U. S. Army Air Corps. Home ad- 
dress: Calvin, Hughes County. Luther C. Wright, Father, Calvin. 
Born July 1, 1913. Graduated U. S. Military Academy, West Point, 
June 12, 1937. Previously had attended Oklahoma Military Acad- 
emy, Claremore, and University of Oklahoma, Norman. Assigned 
to Air Corps Flying School for advanced pursuit course; received 
wings Kelly Field, Texas, 1938. Sailed for overseas duty in Jan- 
uary, 1942, and served in Australia. From thence went to India 
in March, 1942, attached to the 10th U. S. Air Force, C. B. I. Theater, 
New Delhi; soon made Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, a position that 
he held until August 3, 1948, when he was given a special mission 
of great importance. The C. B. I. Roundup, British newspaper pub- 
lished at New Delhi (September 16, 1943) stated: ‘‘Wright, 30 
years old, was one of the youngest full colonels in the Army and 


one of the most popular and efficient officers of the Theater.’’ 


i a es 


Died September 7, 1943, in airplane crash, Accra, British West 
Africa. 


FIRST HOSPITALS IN TULSA 
By Fred S. Clinton, M. D., F. A. C. 8. 


The memory of many dates becomes blurred with the passing 
of time and factual information gets confused in a rapidly develop- 
ing and changing city and state. 


The narrator began the practice of medicine under a preceptor, 
Dr. J. C. W. Bland, in the Tulsa-Red Fork, Indian Territory area 
in 1895, and now desires to present in orderly sequence the story 
of the first hospitals in Tulsa for the Chronicles of Oklahoma while 
his memory can select from his files sufficient documentary evidence 
to establish important facts not available elsewhere. 


Unless one has an initial and intimate part in the development 
of an institution or industry, it is often difficult to collect and 
classify the salient points in its evolution and growth while it is 
on the march toward higher service to humanity. The writer there- 
fore confines the outlines of this article largely to the hospitals with 
which he was personally and professionally associated. 


The population of Tulsa in 1900 was 1,390. There were no 
hospitals and few homes large enough to isolate a smallpox patient 
from the family. There were a number of young men finding em- 
ployment in Tulsa then and when an epidemic of smallpox raged 
through this section of the Indian Territory, the writer (Dr. Clin- 
ton) organized the first hospital in Tulsa in 1900. It was an isola- 
tion hospital for contagious diseases, especially smallpox patients, 
consisting of a six-room cottage located in an apple orchard near 
Greenwood and Archer Street. It was believed then that smallpox 
patients should be isolated to prevent the spread of the disease. 


_ Membership in the hospital organization was limited to invita- 
tion to those who were successfully immunized by vaccination or 


1 The writer of this article, Dr. Fred S. Clinton, is a former citizen of the Creek 
Nation who has seen the development of the modern State of Oklahoma out of the 
social, economic, and political backgrounds of the Indian nations, dating back for 
more than a century in the Southwest region, merged with that of Oklahoma Terri- 
tory organized in 1890. This date was important in the history of the State in that 
great forces were blended within its boundaries making possible an advancement 
unequaled by any other commonwealth in the Federal Union during the same period 
of fifty years. It is worthy of more than passing comment to note that Doctor Clin- 
_ ton had completed his education in the States and had returned home to begin his 

life work at the beginning of this half century of change and progress which has 
brought about Oklahoma’s outstanding place to-day. Though he is well known both 
in the oil industry and in the practice of his profession in the region, this remi- 
niscent contribution to The Chronicles presents for the first time his zealous efforts 
which resulted in the founding and organization of the first hospital and training 
school for nurses in the City of Tulsa. Doctor Clinton among those who had a 
part in this organization preserved the records upon which this article is based, 


copies of which have been filed with his original ipt i is- 
torical Society--M. H.W. $ original manuscript in the Oklahoma His 
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by having had smallpox. Members assessed themselves for suffi- 
cient funds to lease and equip a building, furnish fuel, light, water, 
provisions, cook and practical nurse for the duration; and should 
the patient require it, he could provide his own nurse. No graduate 
nurses were available here then. 


As none of the members of the organization required the hos- 
pital and others were in great need, it was made available to them 
and served several who had not been vaccinated. Erick Albert was 
the first patient. After five days he admitted it was smallpox, fully 
devoloped, confluent type.? 


Some of the members comprising this first hospital organiza- 
tion were: J. H. McBirney, Sam P. McBirney, Vic Pranter, Jack 
Dietz, Dr. Fred S. Clinton, and others. The late Sam P. McBirney 
managed the money and paid the bills. Jenks Ramsey (colored), 
was the chef and general factotum. He was a good cook and waiter, 
and willing to work. His immunity had followed smallpox. The 
hospital was discontinued in 1901. 


Tue Tuusa HospiraL AssocrIaTION 

The general practice of medicine and surgery without benefit 
of hospital and nurses became more wearisome as the number of 
patients increased and the scope of service extended. All efforts 
having failed to have a church hospital established here the writer 
besought many physicians and finally secured the co-operation of 
two, enough to incorporate. As a result, the Tulsa Hospital Asso- 
ciation was incorporated in the year 1906, with these members, later 
constituted directors, who elected the following officers: Fred S. 
Clinton, M.D., President; C. L. Reeder, M.D., Secretary; C. Zenas 
Wiley, M.D., Treasurer. 


The charter was issued by Perry Freeman, Clerk of the United 
States Court of Appeals for Indian Territory at South McAlester, 
Indian Territory, and the first incorporated hospital and training 
school for nurses in Tulsa became a reality. 


While people were kind and considerate, the increasing popu- 
lation and commercial activity in the Indian Territory pointed the 
way to the necessity of providing adequate aid in the case of il 
or injured people. The recovery of the patients and the reputation 
of the doctor could easily be affected, on account of unfavorable 
results because of unsatisfactory management or treatment. The 
_ writer had proposed to do something about it, and succeeded. 


Since the health of a people is the greatest resource and wealth 
of a nation, the challenge to provide means and facilities to pre- 
serve this natural capital advantage is the responsibility of every 
progressive and forward-looking person to develop the proficiency 


2 Erick Albert is now engaged in the oil business in Texas. 


. 
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in this field and make it available to all the sick . It is important 
to realize that the hospital is a cross section of the community, and 
a medical and surgical clearing house where the doctor may obtain 
his proper rating, when high standards are maintained. 


On December 19, 1906, in a letter to the Home Bureau, New 
York, concerning a superintendent for the Tulsa Hospital, the fol- 
lowing interesting paragraph occurs: ‘“‘There is not even a sanl- 
tarium or hospital or anything of that character closer than fifty- 
five miles to this place and conditions are such that this one is no 
competitor of ours.’’ 


The Tulsa Hospital Association purchased in the name of Thomas 
Carleton, Mrs. Clinton’s nephew, the large two and a half story stone 
residence of R>S. and Ora Waddeli just as it was being completed. 
The deed was drawn by Woodson Norvell, acknowledged by Robert 
E. Lynch, and delivered on November 20, 1906, and showed the 
consideration of $5,000 paid and receipted for, to lots 1, 2 and 3, 
in Block 1, Grandview Addition to Tulsa, Indian Territory.® 


In the meantime it was disclosed that it would be necessary 
to secure permission from the City Council to construct a sewer 
600 additional feet to connect with the Cat Creek sewer paralleling 
the Frisco Railroad track. After the survey was made, and the 
sewer completed, application was made on January 7, 1907 to the 
city council to connect the sewer to the city main. 


It was decided to explore the entire building and check ‘and 
test every portion before occupying it. This presented a change in 
plans, and Dr. Reeder purchased a considerable amount of furni- 
ture and equipment to furnish a building on North Cheyenne Street 
until the new property was ready. 


Fortune smiled on the organization for two undergraduate 
nurses were here on a visit in Tulsa and were available, Miss Mar- 
garet Chamagne and Miss LaVeck, who became the first nurses in 
the temporary hospital on North Cheyenne, leased on a month to 


month option for one year. The Tulsa Hospital began operation 
in November, 1906. 


While the large frame building was modern in its appointments, 
there was one weary chore personally assumed by the President 
of the Hospital Association. There was a large septic tank near 


: 3 The deed was recorded in Indian Territory, Western District, at Tulsa, recep- 
tion No. 1558, recording certified to on November 22, 1906, at 12 o’clock m.; and 


is duly recorded in Record 5, page 447, Otis Lorton, Deputy U. S. Clerk and Ex- 
officio Recorder, 


4 Margaret Chamagne returned to Kansas City, Missouri, after aiding the Tulsa 


Sires aur 
Hospital’s settlement in its new home, and completed her nurse’s training course, 


graduating from Research Hospital. She is now with Santa Moni i 
ates Shaan onica Hospital, Santa 
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the building; and a well some distance from which the water had 
to be hand pumped through the bottom of and into a storage tank 
in the attic, for sanitary use and other purposes. On account of 
typhoid fever cases, much water was used, and the back-breaking 
task of pumping it whenever needed caused too many changes in the 
help. The Association would have installed a motor if its location 
had been permanent. The people of Tulsa were buying and using 
bottled water for drinking purposes. 


_ During the last of December, 1906, the Tulsa Hospital Asso- 
ciation moved from its temporary location on North Cheyenne and 
Golden streets to the west end of Fifth Street. Miss Etta Me- 
Allister and Mr. Thomas Carleton had immediate charge of the 
-removal and setting up of the furniture, furnishings and equipment. 
The patients and nurses were then removed and everything made 
ready for the new superintendent, Miss Henrietta C. C. Ziegeler, 
who arrived Sunday, January 16, 1907, to begin her duties. 


The Association was fortunate in having secured the efficient 
services of Miss Ziegler as superintendent of the Tulsa Hospital 
and Nurses’ Training School soon after the opening of the institu- 
tion. She had been highly recommended by outstanding members 
of the staff of the Medical College, University of Pennsylvania, 
and other leaders in the medical profession acquainted with her 
work.® Before her arrival in Tulsa, the following announcement 
was made through the newspapers: 


The Tulsa Hospital Association has selected Miss Henrietta C. Ziegeler 
of Philadelphia, as the Superintendent of their Hospital which is located 
on 5th and Denton. Miss Ziegeler was selected as the most capable and 
competent Superintendent from a number who had made application for 
the position. She is a graduate of the University of Pennsylvania Train- 
ing School, and of the Philadelphia Lying In Hospital. She was the gold 
medal pupil of her class. She has served as head nurse in the various 
wards at the University of Pennsylvania Hospital for a number of years. 
She was afterwards Superintendent of the country branch of Rush Hos- 
pital in Malvern, Pa. She is well educated, speaks four languages, and 
is a good musician. Her professional associates have been very high in 
their praises of her executive ability, as well as her special fitness for 
the position for which she has been chosen. It is expected that she will 
arrive Sunday to take charge of the new Hospital 


The writer prepared and published the following statement on 
January 17, 1907, to inform the public concerning Tulsa’s new hos- 
pital and to introduce Miss Ziegeler in her duties as superintendent: 


5 Miss Ziegeler’s recommendation, copies of which are on file in the Historical 
Society Library, were from James Tyson, M.D., Professor of Medicine, Medical 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania, author of numerous textbooks and 
authoritative addresses; John F. Baerecke, Ph.D., M.D., Professor of Biology and 
Physiology, John B. Stetson University, Leland, Florida; J. P. Crozer Griffith, M.D., 
Ph. D., Teacher of medicine in Pennsylvania Polyclinic and Professor of Pediatrics, 
University of Pennsylvania, and author of textbooks on children’s diseases; Judson 


Dalan, M.D., Professor of Medico-Chirurgical College, Philadelphia. 
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NAME: 


There may be nothing in a name, especially a name unknown and 
unsung, but “Tulsa” is a name that charms and may be used to conjure 
with. The supporters and financial backers of the Tulsa Hospital Asso- 
ciation have given of their mind, time and money to make matchless the 
magic name—Tulsa—and with pardonable pride place two new stars, The 
Tulsa Hospital” and “The Tulsa Hospital Training School” beside the 
other glittering gems in the sparkling diadem which adorns the beautiful 
brow of the coming metropolis of the Southwest. 


LOCATION: 


The Tulsa Hospital is surrounded by nice residences and situate on 
a well drained, elevated plot of ground at the west end of South Fifth 
Street. From the wide verandas a restful scene of the beautiful Arkansas 
. River may be had as it approaches from the westward and wends its 
way eastward. Beyond the river lies the fertile valley where one’s mind 
may feast, and the convalescent may secure repose in thoughtful con- 
templation of the distant boundary of the valley—the hills whose very 
distance lends enchantment to the view. 


ACCESSIBILITY: 


Take any street car going west, or go west on South Fifth Street. 
The Hospital may be seen from Main Street and is within easy reach 
of all depots and every part of Greater Tulsa. 


OBJECT: 

It is the desire of the Tulsa Hospital Association to provide a re- 
spectable hospital for the proper care of sick or injured people of this 
city, community and adjoining towns at a reasonable cost, and to estab- 
lish, equip and maintain a Training School for suitable persons between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty who may wish to prepare themselves to 
enter the profession of nursing. To encourage the proper care and in- 
telligent study of diseases and injuries among our people, many of whom 
cannot go away from home to be sick, and others whose lives or limbs 
would be imperiled by waiting or a long journey. And last, but not least, 
to keep step with that magnificent spirit of progress which has always 


characterized Tulsa, and inspired her splendid citizenship to meet and 
master every emergency. 


CAPACITY: 


The Tulsa Hospital is built of artificial stone. It is two and a half 
stories high and has a full basement. While there are nineteen rooms 
in the entire building, the first and second floors only are used for patients. 


EQUIPMENT: 


The Hospital Association has a private sewer lateral built after the 
most approved sanitary suggestions. The Hospital is on the direct line 


of the water main, and is supplied with natural gas, electric light, local 
and long-distance telephone connections, 


OPERATING ROOM: 


The equipment of the operating room is modern, the floor is tiled 


and walls enameled. The woodwork of the entire building is finished in 
white enamel. 


AMBULANCE: 


A rubber-tired, ball-bearing ambulance is owned and operated by the 
Hospital Association. An X-ray and Finsen Light owned by one of the 
members of the Association is available for the use of physicians plac- 
ing their patients in the Hospital. Vibratory massage, phototherapy, hydro- 
therapy, and other modern measures for restoring health are used in the 
Hospital when directed by the attending physicians. 
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CONTROL: 


The control of the Hospital is vested in a Board of Directors elected 
from among the stockholders. 


MANAGEMENT: 

The management of the Hospital is directly under the supervision of 
a Superintendent who is selected by the Directors because of her char- 
acter, ability, experience and peculiar fitness for the work. 


RESPONSIBILITY: 

Adventures in every line of business and even in a hospital enter- 
prise suggest the advisability of furnishing references. The Association, 
without permission, refers to Dunn or Bradstreet’s Reports, or any of 
the following banks: The First Nat’l Bank, Bank of Commerce, the City 
National Bank, Union Trust Company, the Central Nat’l Bank, the Farmers 


National Bank, or any reputable physician in the city or surrounding 
towns. 


“ OPEN TO ALL PHYSICIANS: 

As the hospital does an ethical and strictly legitimate business, all 
reputable physicians having the interest of their patients at heart, are 
invited to support the institution, where their clients recovery may be 
hastened or made possible by intelligent care, good nursing, regular and 
systematic administration of medicine or treatment. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES: 


Contagious diseases and cases of laryngeal and pulmonary tubercu- 
losis are not admitted, 


PROSPECTIVE PATIENTS: 

Prospective patients desiring admission to the Hospital should tele- 
graph or telephone the Superintendent in advance so that preparation for 
their reception may be made, or trains may be met or ambulance ordered 
when necessary. 


THE TULSA HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL: 

The Tulsa Hospital Training School for Nurses is under immediate 
direction of the Superintendent, Miss H. C. C. Ziegeler, (Graduate of the 
-University of Penn. Hospital Training School for Nurses) whose exten- 
sive experience in the East enables her to give all necessary instructions 
in practical nursing, whether institutional or private. In addition to this | 
a competent corps of instructors is engaged to deliver lectures. 
REGISTER OF TRAINED NURSES: 

A register of trained nurses is kept for the benefit of those desiring 
responsible nurses. Advanced pupil nurses may be had on application 
to the Superintendent. 

ENDOWMENTS: : 

Those wishing to endow beds or make bequests may make application 
for information to the Superintendent. 

ALL COMMUNICATIONS may be addressed to 

Miss H. C. C. Ziegeler, Supt., 
Tulsa Hospital, Tulsa, I. T. 
West End of Fifth Street. 
Phone 70 
THE TULSA HOSPITAL ASSOC. 


From among several eminent surgeons, the following are re- 
called who at different times were called in consultation and_oper- 
ated in the Tulsa Hospital: Benjamin F. Fortner, M.D., Vinita, 
Indian Territory, distinguished physician and surgeon, and first 
president of the Indian Territory Medical Association (1881) ; Jabez 
N. Jackson, M.D., Kansas City, Missouri, Demonstrator and Profes- 
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sor of Surgery, University Medical College, Kansas City, Missour1, 
and President Missouri Medical Association; George W. Cale, Jr., 
M.D., St. Louis, Missouri, Chief Surgeon of the Frisco Railway system, 
lecturer on surgery, St. Louis University Medical Department ; EB: 
Fite, M.D., Muskogee, Indian Territory, former President Indian 
Territory Medical Association, surgeon M. K. and T. Ry. Co., and 
Frisco Ry. Co.; Harvey G. Mudd, M.D., St. Louis, Missouri, Pro- 
fessor Fractures and Dislocations and Clinical Surgery, Medical De- 
partment, Washington University; Joseph B. Rolator, M.D., Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma Territory; J. C. W. Bland, M.D.., Red Fork, 
Indian Territory, former member Board Medical Examiners for the 
Creek Nation and Surgeon for Frisco Railroad; Dr. Simon B. Lang- 
worthy, Leavenworth, Kansas; F. W. Floyd, M.D., Division Sur- 
geon Rock Island System, St. Louis, Missouri. All of these dis- 
tinguished men, and others, were in consultation with the writer. 


The first class to graduate from the Tulsa Hospital in 1907 con- 
sisted of the following who had nurse’s training and experience else- 
where, but desired to.finish in Tulsa because it was home and they 
were pleased with the new superintendent: Kate B. Scott, Etta Mc- 
Allister, Sallie Birnie, Irene Richards.® 


Among the calamities and casualties incidental to the rapidly 
developing pioneer oil field, railroad, and manufacturing center of 
Tulsa, a train collision on the Sand Springs Railway should be 
remembered in connection with the history of the Tulsa Hospital.’ 
The popular park and recreation center in or near Tulsa was the 
Sand Springs Park, and large pienics and other gatherings took 
place there especially on holidays, and on July 4, 1912, a wreck 7 


6 Kate B. Scott completed her training in her mature years and has made an 
enviable record as shown by the following resume of her career as a private nurse: 
“Mrs. Kate B. Scott, 1636 S. Main, Tulsa, Okla, 3-4651: 1908, attended the first 
meeting of the Oklahoma State Nurses Association, at Guthrie; 1909, a member of 
the Committee on Legislation for Registration of Oklahoma Graduate Nurses; 1913, 
elected State Representative to the Nurses National Convention held in St. Louis, 
Mo.; 1918, again elected to represent the O.S.N.A. in the National Convention at 
Cleveland, Ohio; 1917, appointed official Registrar of The National Red Cross, 
for recruiting nurses into the Army. Elected President of the Oklahoma State 
Nurses Association. 1918, appointed a member of the State Board of Examiners, by 
Governor Robert L. Williams. At the same time, elected from the group of ex- 
aminers to serve three years as Training School Inspector. 1920-21, Superintendent 
of Nurses, Tulsa Hospital. 1938, Made an honorary member of the State and Na- 
tional Associations.” (Etta McAllister, 1-10-44) 

Miss Etta McAllister remained and completed her course in the Tulsa Hospital 
and her good record is an open book to those who read. Miss McAllister con- 
tinues private nursing, although she has held many institutional positions, such as 
operating room supervisor, surgical assistant, anaesthetist, teacher of young girls 
summer school and private recreational center near Siloam Springs. She is a fine 
example of a capable, willing and useful nurse and good citizen. 


_ TSee Appendix A for some examples of professional problems calling for 
efficient hospital service in early days. Copies of the records of other case _his- 


tories are on file in the Historical Society Library with manuscript material by 
Dr. Fred S. Clinton. 
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occurred on the main line, killing three persons and injuring forty- 
eight others. As surgeon for the Sand Springs Railway Company 
it was the writer’s responsibility to care for all of the forty-eight 
brought to the Tulsa Hospital. The injured and their relatives and 
friends took over all the spare space in the hospital. 


An unusual and dramatic statement for an industrialist was 
made on this occasion by Charles Page, also philanthropist, who 
carried it out: “‘I am sorry because of this unpredictable tragedy. 
I will assume and pay all necessary expenses.’’ 


The devastating cyclone that hit Bigheart in 1912 brought a 
train of injured and suffering people to the Tulsa Hospital and 
the writer was kept at work for twenty-four hours. Many were 
- Seriously injured and the service of the hospital was of great benefit 
to that stricken community, and its injured citizens; and any phy- 
Sicians who volunteered their aid to sufferers of that appalling ca- 
lamity well remember the patients’ appreciation. 


The need was soon realized that additional room and facilities 
must be provided; so a brick building, same width and height, was 
extended south over 100 feet, making the entire length of the hos- — 
pital 150 odd feet. 


By maintaining high standards, enormous energy and domestic 
economy the institution prospered, received the respect and support 
of the community, paid its taxes, and all outstanding obligations, 
was clear of all debt and had $5,500-odd in the bank in 1915, when 
some of the stockholders sought and were given the opportunity to 
change the heads and the policy of the Tulsa Hospital.? 


The first change in the presidency was followed by a change 
in a part of the medical and nursing staff.1° Succeeding Dr. Fred 
8. Clinton, Mr. L. L. Hutchinson became president and Dr. J. Her- 


8 This cyclone and a fire brought Josh Cosden to Tulsa with his refinery. He 
secured a charter for Cosden and Company in 1913 and started the refinery in 
West Tulsa on an 80-acre tract. In 1916 he took out a charter for Cosden Oil 
and Gas Company, which was the production department of the organization, and 
established the largest independent refinery in the State of Oklahoma. In 1926, 
Cosden retired. His organization was succeeded by the Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corporation which is one of the largest taxpayers in the State, and has the largest 
number of employees in Tulsa County. This corporation is a magnificent organiza- 
tion and an asset to Tulsa and the Southwest. 

9 List of stockholders in Tulsa Hospital Association meeting in November, 1915, 
with the number of shares represented by each: Fred S. Clinton, 120; C. L. Reeder, 
526; C. Z. Wiley, 82; J. Herbert Smith, 816; J. A. Wakefield, 8; L. L. Hutchins, 
1; John O. Mitchell, 1; W. H. Mainwaring, 1; D. F. Connolly, 1; Mowbray’s 44. 
Total 1600 shares. 

10 Officers and personnel of the Oklahoma Hospital, Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 1917, 
were Fred S. Clinton, M.D., F.A.C.S., President; L. H. Carleton, M.D., Resident 
Physician; Lytle Atherton, M.D., Resident Physician; H. C. C. Ziegeler, R.N., Super- 
intendent; Mrs. Dollie D. Watkins, R.N., Superintendent of Nurses; Miss Clara Mce- 
Candless, R.N., Supervisor of operating rooms; L, Magnuson, Secretary; Elma Tate, 
Cashier; Mrs. Emma Hilton, Dietitian. 
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bert Smith, from Kansas City, resident surgeon. Miss’ Katherine 
Murphy, of Sherman, Texas, was announced Superintendent of Tulsa 
Hospital by the new Board of Directors, to succeed Miss Henrietta 
C. C. Ziegeler. Miss Clara McCandless, supervisor of operating 
room and surgical assistant since 1913, was released as operating 
room nurse and assistant. Mrs. D. I. Brown succeeded Miss Murphy 
July 12, 1917. The writer put Miss Ziegeler and Miss McCandless 
on salary and vacation and made arrangements for their living 
quarters in the home of his secretary until the situation could be 
adjusted, as they had been promised salary and maintenance as long 
as they were able and willing to work in their respective positions. 


The Tulsa Hospital was located at the west end of Fifth Street 
in Grandview Addition to the City of Tulsa. However, the rapidly 
increasing traffic on this highway through West Tulsa had a nar- 
rowing bottleneck which was arresting the progress of Tulsa, in- 
creasing the danger to fire trucks and creating fire hazards in West 
Tulsa. Also, the question of further U. S. highway aid from the 
Government was jeopardized unless some immediate local cooper- 
ation and active corrective measures were instituted and rapidly exe- 
euted. This information, and complete verifying, timely and spe- 
cific knowledge was presented by a U. S. Government official to 
a group of public spirited citizens about 1926. The exploration soon 
revealed the magnitude and complexities of the problem and that 
it would have to be turned over to someone person capable and 
willing to take the difficult and exacting task; and so Joseph H. 
Blair, of Blair Brothers, was selected; and with the thorough co- 
operation and support of the underwriters and guarantors of the 
expenses of the undertaking it was concluded in an orderly and 
satisfactory manner. 


The writer had stock in the Tulsa Hospital and as President 
of the Oklahoma Hospital about a block distant, also owner of prop- 
erty on Fifth Avenue, was in favor of, aided and supported the 
following outlined plan: 


AGREEMENT 


This agreement made and entered into the..._........... day of July, 1928, 
by and between Dan W. Patton, Mayor of the City of Tulsa, Arthur Baker, 
Mack Shrodes, Frank O. Brown and A. Endacott, members of the Board 
of City Commissioners of the City of Tulsa, Oklahoma, parties of the first 
part, and H. C. Tyrell, Trustee, party of the second part. 


: Witnesseth: That, whereas the City of Tulsa, through recommenda- 
tion of its Planning Commission, desires to open and pave a direct boule- 
vard from the junction of West Fifty Street and West Seventh Street, to 
a point at the intersection of Eleventh Street and Maybelle Avenue, in the 
City of Tulsa, Oklahoma, according to plans shown by blue print hereto 
attached, marked “#Exhibit A” and made a part hereof, and 


Whereas the City of Tulsa has no funds available for the purchase 
of the property necessary to be acquired, and 


Whereas second party is the Trustee for the following named business 
men and companies of the City of Tulsa, to wit: O. R. Howard, C. A. 
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and John D. Mayo, F. M. Rodolf, J. M. Gillette, H. C. Tyrell, H. F. Wil- 
cox, W. G. Skelly, Waite Phillips, J. B. Foster, and the Public Service 
Company of Oklahoma, all of whom have requested second party to act 
as their trustee for the purpose of purchasing properties necessary to 
the erection of the boulevard as above set forth, and for the purpose 


of delivering to the City of Tulsa, such portion of said properties as 
may be necessary, and 


Whereas second party has procured funds in the approximate sum of 
One Hundred Thousand Dollars ($100,000.00), to be used in the purchase 
of properties required for the purposes herein stated. 


Now, therefore, the undérsigned, in consideration of the mutual prom- 
ises and agreements, do hereby each for himself promise and agree as 
follows, to wit: 


1st. The varty of the second part agrees that for the purposes herein 
stated that he will immediately purchase the properties necessary for the 
“creation of the boulevard shown upon Exhibit “A” thereof, and that he 
will retain title to such properties subject to the order of the City of 
Tulsa, as hereinafter expressed. 


2nd. The parties of the first part agree that they will endeavor to 
use such methods in their capacity as Mayor and Commissioners of the 
City of Tuisa, Oklahoma, as may be legal to create an improvement dis- 
trict or to place before the voters of the City of Tulsa a bond issue or 
such methods as may be hereafter provided, either by the ordinances of 
the City of Tulsa. or the acts of the Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, 
to raise funds to reimburse the second party for the properties which he 
has acquired, and which are necessary to the creation of the boulevard 
set forth in Exhibit “A”. 


3rd. It is further agreed between the parties that One Hundred Thou- 
sand ($100,000.00) Dollars is a reasonable price for the properties neces- 
sary for the creation of the boulevard set forth in Exhibit “‘A’’, and that 
in consideration of the fact that he is purchasing the properties at this 
time, the second party is further entitled to interest thereon at the rate 
of six (6%) per cent per annum from October 15, 1928. 
4th. It shall be the duty of the second party to deliver such proper- 
ties to the City of Tulsa as, when and if purchased by the said City of 
Tulsa, with all improvements or obstructions cleared therefrom. 
Nothing contained in this agreement shall be construed to mean that 
the Mayor or Commissioners of the City of Tulsa have hereby made any 
contract for, incurred, acknowledged, approved, allowed, or authorized any 
indebtedness against the City, or have authorized it to be done by others. 
j It is further understood and agreed that nothing contained in this 
agreement shall ever be construed as a joint or several liability against 
- any of the individual parties of the first part. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties hereto have set their hands and 
seals the day and year first above written. 
CITY OF TULSA, 
; By Dan W. Patton (signed) 
Mayor 
Arthur Baker (signed) 
Frank O. Brown (signed) 
Mack Shrodes (signed) 
A. Endacott (signed) 


Attest: Commissioners 
Frank P. Kitchen, Jr. (signed) PARTIES OF THE FIRST PART 
City Auditor H. C. TYRELL, Trustee, 


By H. C. Tyrell (signed) 
PARTY OF THE SECOND PART 
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Much credit is due the above splendid citizens for lasting bene- 
fit to Tulsa in securing the right of way and completing this boule- 
vard approach to the bridge across the Arkansas River, and much 
merited commendation is also due the following worthy citizens who 
contributed their cash to guarantee all the expenses necessary to 
acquire good title free of any encumbrance so the trustee could trans- 
fer it to the City as by law prescribed: Vandevers, J acob France, 
Lee Clinton, E. O. Bartlett for the Barnsdall Refining Company, 
Continental Oil Company, Sam E. Vance, J. E. Duffey, J. A. Hull, 
J. E. Wade, Halliburton and Abbott. 


The entire Tulsa Hospital property was acquired; the boule- 
vard now occupies the central 300 feet length of that block the 
building was dismantled, and the engineers set the grade stakes to 
the straightened and widened area for the paved boulevard at the 
then confluence of West 5th and 66 Highway approach to the 
Arkansas River bridge. 


OKLAHOMA HOospitTaL 


A charter for the Oklahoma Hospital was granted Dec. 11, 
1915. It provided the right to establish and maintain a hospital 
for the care of the sick, to prevent and treat disease, personal in- 
juries, crippled or deformed bodies, or human ailments, injuries, 
physical or mental suffering. 


To establish and maintain a training school for nurses by proper 
instruction, lectures and clinical experience under qualified teachers, 
also authority to issue certificates of efficiency or diplomas. It 
recited a number of charter rights permitted under law for the 
conduct of all business incident to ownership of property and the 
conduct of a hospital and training school for nurses, too numerous 
to recite here. 


The charter members were Dr. Fred S. Clinton, Miss H. ©. C. 
Ziegeler, and H. J. Brickner, from which the following officers 
were elected: Dr. Fred 8. Clinton, President, H. J. Brickner, Vice 
President; Miss H. C. C. Ziegeler, Superintendent; and L. Mag- 
nuson, Secretary and Treasurer, with office in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Lots 1 and 2, Block 4 (and later all of Block 4 in Riverview 
Addition and Out Lot E in Norvell Park Addition) were purchased 
in the name of Joe P. Byrd, Jr. The architect was engaged to 
work out drafting plans from penciled sketch furnished. 


Miss Ziegeler and Miss McCandless were also informed that their 
vacation with pay would extend about six months or until the hos- 
pital was completed when they would begin regular work. It was 
gratifying to carry through the kind of hospital home where peace, 


harmony and security would abide and secret fear of accidental fires 
be eliminated. 


The architect became very popular. He was given contracts 
for two other hospitals, so the Oklahoma Hospital crowded most all 
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of its plans through the blue print state and paid him and began 
the construction work at once under personal supervision of the 
Board. There was an office and phone at the site of construction 


‘which meant little delay from lack of decision if adjustments were 


in order. 


A war was on and all contracts had to be carefully scrutinized 
even with entirely responsible people and protective measures to 
compel delivery or permit purchase elsewhere and deduction from 
bills in the instance of increased costs of articles. Samples or pic- 
tures and complete commercial description of all equipment, instru- 
ments, utensils, supplies, foods and stocks were required, guarded 
as much as possible, and it was found very satisfactory. When a 


_firm had delivered all the supplies in which there was good profit 


’ 


and came to scme well pictured, named and described article of 
eritical material, for which he had two orders for months, and he 
plead war, etc., the Board had everything ready for purchase else- 
where and so advised him, at the same time telling what the cost 
would be. The firm’s salesman met the requirements of the Board 
without any further delay. 


Removing patients began in June, 1916, before the building was 
complete. A special room and sleeping porch, south side on the 
third floor, supported by steel brackets, was built for Miss H. C. C. 
Ziegeler. Living quarters for Miss Clara McCandless and all the 
nurses were on the fourth floor. Thus, the entire staff was under 
one roof till the Board should see the need for further adjustments. 


The Oklahoma Hospital was called upon to serve in the emer- 
gency caused by the unnecessary and un-American race riot in Tulsa 
in 1921. About 9 p.m., May 31, a large crowd of all kinds of peo- 
ple began to gather rapidly and mill about the County Courthouse 
at 6th and Boulder. The writer lived on Fifth and Cheyenne Ave- 
nue. He walked east on Fifth, then south on Boulder to Sixth, west 
on Cheyenne and north to Fifth without stopping until reaching his 
home. The shooting began with reports like a bunch of large fire- 
crackers. Within a few minutes people were rushing into the house 
for safety. The telephone rang and the writer was called to the 
Oklahoma Hospital. No conveyance was available so he walked the 
eight blocks, commenced work on arrival and continued until 3:30 
p.m., June 1, 1921. 


The patients were met by Dr. J. C. W. Bland, or one of the 
residents, Dr. L. H. Carleton or Dr. Lytle Atherton, given emer- 
gency attention, and classified in rooms on the ground floor. The 
major cases were sent to operating rooms on the fourth floor where 
they could be taken care of in orderly sequence in one of the four 
operating rooms grouped together at the west end of the Hospital. 
Orders were issued to commandeer a private nurse every time she 
came away from her patient, for temporary or immediate duty, un- 
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less her patient’s condition required her constant bedside presence. 
This provided the additional service needed in the emergency and 
prevented interference. The Oklahoma Hospital and its attending 
staff of doctors and nurses rendered every aid in the emergency 
without rest or regular food until every person was cared fox7 


The following description of the Oklahoma Hospital was writ- 
ten by Dr. Clinton, the President :” 


OKLAHOMA HOSPITAL 


The Hospital was planned and built to suit the needs and service 
of present day requirements of an active industrial community. Its lines 
are simple and its construction substantial. It is fire-proof, compact and 
complete, centrally located on a high corner lot overlooking the city, 
river and hills, yet accessible to the street and interurban railways, and 

about ten minutes’ walk from the business center of the city. 


All four flocrs are above the ground; all the rooms have outside ex- 
posure; all inside doors have checks and transoms. Inclines, or ramps 
are used in lieu of elevators or steps. Each floor is complete in itself, 
having all the facilities for needs of service on that floor. The hospital 
has sixty-six rooms and over fifty bed capacity. There are five operating 
rooms with all necessary equipment for surgery, including orthopedic 
work. The emergency operating room is situated at the ambulance en- 
trance, facilitating the care of severely injured, poisoned, or other suit- 
able patients, with least disturbance to the household or formal operations 
elsewhere. 


The complete X-ray equipment also encourages the intelligent diag- 
nosis as well as treatment of certain diseases and disabling conditions. 
The use of the clinical laboratory which is on the first floor, is likewise 
encouraged. The taking of case records on the dictaphone and finally 
placing them in the private record of the patient, encourages study, diag- 
nosis, care and treatment of patients. 

To complete the use of the facilities above enumerated two resident 
physicians (not interns, but regular graduates of medicine who have served 
their internship sometime ago) are available for institutional service at 
all times as they reside on the premises, 


11 Subject: Accident west of Kellyville, September 1917: This accident oc- 
curred at the Devonian Oil spur just west of Polecat Creek at Kellyville. Train 
No. 7 collided with a troop train. Twenty-two colored laborers in one of the coaches 
were killed. Engineer Charles Mack, of the troop train, was killed. A large num- 
ber of others were badly shaken up and there were heavy damages to equipment, 

: The Kellyville-Bristow wreck on the Frisco brought a special train to Tulsa 
with about thirty injured people. Dr. L. H. Carleton of the Oklahoma Hospital 
took charge and the train was stopped before reaching the depot where the ambu- 
lance and others means of transportation removed all patients and attendants to 
the Oklahoma Hospital, through a lane guarded at all street intersections by a 
cordon of police. It was an impressive and expeditiously executed maneuver for 
safe and quick delivery. 


12 The following practitioners have served as resident physicians and surgeons 


of the Oklahoma Hospital, Tulsa: J. C. W. Bland, M.D., (deceased); L. H. 

ton, M.D., Detroit, Michigan; Lytle Atherton, M.D., F.A.C.S., feecaiis eeiese 

H. Lee Farris, M.D., F.A.C.S., Tulsa, Oklahoma; J. F. Park, M.D., F.A.C.S. Mc- 

Alester; Lt. Com. S. C. Shepard, M.D., Tulsa; Edward N. Peterson, M.D., PACS 

Virginia, Minnisota; Lt. Col. T. H. Davis, M.D., Tulsa. : 
Superintendents of Oklahoma Hospital in order since 1921: Dollie Dutton Wat- 


kins, Mary Ethel Wilson, Flo D i 
Seta! Luwodcuemie —_ uncan, Lena A. Griep, May Matthers, — 
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OKLAHOMA HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


: Those connected with the Oklahoma Hospital recognize their obliga- 
tion to the community, state and nation, and are endeavoring in every 
possible manner to present the opportunity for the successful training 
and qualifying of desirable young women between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-six for this wonderfully useful profession. EXvery necessary 
facility for this teaching service is available. 
THE OKLAHOMA HOSPITAL HAS: 

(a) Ample clinical facilities for practice and teaching, the nursing 
care of medical, surgical and obstetrical cases. 


(b) The modern group plan which develops all practical points in 
management and study of the care of patients and enables the Superin- 
tendent of Nurses to emphasize all important features. 


(c) Adequate equipment for care of patients, giving opportunity for 
the nurse to familiarize herself with the refinements of her profession 
as well as grounding them in the fundamentals, 


(d) Good wholesome home-like influences and wishes to keep the 
standard of service as high as conditions permit. 


OKLAHOMA HOSPITAL, 
Phone, Osage 3990 West 9th and Jackson 


Dr. Jabez N. Jackson, Kansas City, Mo., former president of 
the American Medical Association, and Dr. George W. Cale, Jr., 
St. Louis, Mo., later chief surgeon for the Cotton Belt Railway, Tex- 
arkana, conducted a surgical clinic in the 1920’s at the Oklahoma 
Hospital. It was a very instructive meeting and will be long re- 
membered. Both of these distinguished surgeons have passed to 
their reward in 1935. 


After visiting a number of clinics given in St. John’s Hospital 
in St. Louis, Missouri, by Dr. Wm. Engelbach, Professor of Medi- 
cine in the St. Louis University School of Medicine, the writer de- 
cided to invite him to present his original and advanced research 
before a statewide, interested audience in Oklahoma as soon as such 
a meeting could be arranged. The invitation was extended and 
Doctor Engelbach was presented in a clinic at the Oklahoma Hos- 
pital, in Tulsa, on May 15-16, 1918, during the Oklahoma Medical 
Association. 


Three other distinguished teachers were scheduled to give clinics 
on the same days, at this hospital, as follows: Dr. Geo. W. Cale, Jr., 
Chief Surgeon, St. Louis and San Francisco Railway, and Professor 
Clinical Surgery, St. Louis University School of Medicine; Dr. Els- 
worth Smith, Clinical Professor of Medicine, Washington University 
Medical School, St. Louis, Mo.; and Dr. R. B. H. Gradwold, the 
distinguished Clinical Laboratory technician, teacher, author, and 
authority, St. Louis. These four charming men and teachers were 
worth attending the Association to hear even if there had been no 
other compensations. 


The following outstanding members. of the Medical Profession 
and others also gave clinics in the Oklahoma Hospital at different 
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times as guests: Dr. LeRoy Long, Dean and Professor of surgery, 
Medical Department, University of Oklahoma; Dr. Lewis J. Moor- 
man, Associate Professor of Medicine, Medical Department, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma; Dr. W. Eugene Dixon, Associate Professor, Otol- 
ogy, Rhinology and Laryngology; Dr. Jabez N. Jackson, Former 
Professor of surgery, University Medical College, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Dr. George W. Cale, Jr., St. Louis, Mo., Chief Surgeon, St. 
Louis and San Francisco Railway System, Professor of Surgery, 
Medical Department, St. Louis University. 


The details of a very important Educational Dental Clinic were 
such as to justify a requested statement from Dr. A. L. Walters, 
and the same is attached instead of abstracted. Evidence of the 
benefit from the demonstration and teaching of that clinic two de- 
cades ago are still perceptible in comfort and health. This letter has 
historic value: 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
January 18, 1944. 
Dear Doctor Clinton: 


As per your request am submitting the information you desired: 


Adolph Berger, D.D.S., in his book “Principles and technique of Oral 
Surgery,” says: “The operation of alveolectomy consists of the excision 
of a part of the alveolar process. 


“The object of the operation is to correct abnormalities and deform- 
ities of the alveolar ridges which interfere with the proper adaptation of 
artificial dentures, or other dental restorations; to remove sharp or pro- 
jecting edges of the alveolar ridges, following the removal of teeth, which 
thru pressure and irritation of the overlying mucous membrane, are 
frequent sources of facial neuralgias, or local inflamatory conditions and 
ulcerations; to expose infected areas lodged in the jaws, which may be 
associated with infected teeth, or which may exist as diffused latent in- 
fections; to remove excessive parts of the alveolar ridges which prolong 
cicatrization and unduly prevent the placing of artificial dentures.” 


Alveolectomy, like most surgical techniques, is evolutionary in char- 
acter and, regardless of its origin, to William Lete Shearer, M.D., D.D.S., 
of Omaha, Nebraska, must go the credit for the perfecting and standard- 
izing, as well as the teaching of the technical procedure, 


Realizing that the most practical and time-saving way for Oklahoma 
dentists to obtain this knowledge would be to have Dr. Shearer come to 
us, I arranged with Dr. Fred Clinton for the facilities of the Oklahoma 
Hospital to be placed at the disposal of Doctor Shearer, his patients, and 
the group of dentists comprising his class. 


This class was limited in number to six, so that each individual 
member might have opportunity to do actual operative work under the 
personal supervision of Doctor Shearer. The class got under way, and 
for one week, November 8rd to 8th, 1924, the Shearer Clinic functioned 
most successfully in the Oklahoma Hospital, an operating room, together 
with every hospital facility being at the constant disposal of the class, 
consisting of: Dr. Henry G. Carson of Nowata, Dr, Roy H. Ellis of Ok- 


mulgee, Drs. Frank EK. Turnbaugh, Ira E. McCarty, Scott P. B 
Arthur L. Walters of Tulsa. ee 


In this connection I wish to state that Doctor Clinton returned the 
check, tendered him in payment for the use of the hospital and its facil- 
ities, with his compliments and the statement that he was most happy 
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to make this contribution to the advancement of the Science of Dentistry 
in the State of Oklahoma. 


Thus, through the courtesy of Dr. Shearer and Dr. Clinton, this ad- 
vanced surgical technique of alveolectomy was made available to this 
group of Oklahoma dentists, who, in turn, could pass the knowledge 
on to their professional colleagues—thereby placing Oklahoma among the 
first to bring this most scientific phase of dental surgery to Oklahomans. 


This idea of bringing teachers directly to the State for the conduct- 
ing of post graduate courses and study is known throughout the United 
States as “The Oklahoma Plan.” 


This plan was originated by the late Dr, B. L. Shobe, of Tulsa, and 
successfully carried out by him while acting President of the Oklahoma 
State Dental Society in 1912—later his plan was adopted by many other 
states. 


This unique way of disseminating the latest in Dental science and ad- 
vancement to large groups with the minimum expenditure of time and 
money, should be of much interest to all who follow Oklahoma’s histor- 
ical progress. 


A bronze plaque, in honor of Doctor Shobe, now hangs in the lobby 
of Tulsa’s Medical and Dental Arts Building, commemorating his contri- 
bution to the progress of Dentistry and attesting the high esteem and 
appreciation in which he is held by fellow members of the Dental Pro- 
fession. : 


Trusting that the facts desired are embodied in the above, and with 
every good wish, I am, 
SINCERELY YOURS, 
ARTHUR L. WALTERS, D.D.S. 
Past President Okla. State Dental Soc. 


Co-operating with the late Mr. Matthew O. Foley, the distin- 
guished and charming Editor of Hospital Management, Chicago, IIl., 
the idea of a properly and carefully edited magazine suited to. any 
ethically conducted hospital was planned. The front and back pages, 
and more if needed, had local news and the inside was devoted to 
current material from the entire hospital field, all edited by Mr. 
Foley. It was a good idea, because all a hospital association had 
to do was to send appropriate items prepared in correct form. Then 
when the issue arrived, address and mail. The subscriber hospital 
held the franchise for its city. The Oklahoma Hospital had the 
franchise for Northeastern Oklahoma. 


For many years the Oklahoma Hospital had the Tulsa County 
Medical Society as guests for dinner during the January meeting 
when the annual installation of officers was followed by a scien- 
tific program. 


The Oklahoma Hospital called the State Board of Nurses and 
requested a visit to the Oklahoma Hospital Training School for 
nurses to examine the books, grades, etc., then the pupil nurses, 
and by mutual agreement distribute them to other schools with 
qualified, willing teachers. This was done, and the school where 
many well trained, and really useful and satisfactory young women 
became distinguished members of this one of the most useful of 
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all professions was closed formally and in keeping with the high 
standards maintained since 1915. 


The Tulsa Hospital was the first chartered hospital and train- 
ing school for nurses in the City of Tulsa. — Miss Ziegeler was the 
first graduate nurse to superintend the training school for nurses 
and give both didactic lectures and bedside instruction. She was 
the qualified mother of this orderly traming school in Tulsa, Indian 
Territory, and thereafter for about fourteen years. The graduates 
of this institution and Oklahoma Hospital constitute a fine group 
of valuable and useful citizens wherever found. Many have mar- 
ried and have families, and many hold responsible and important 
positions. If their superintendent and teacher could look in upon 
them, she would be delighted and proud of their distinction and 
achievement.!4 


In 1925 the Oklahoma Hospital owned the hospital and three 
other buildings on the balance of Block 4, Riverview Addition, and 
Out Lot E, Norvell Park Addition, to Tulsa, all free of any encum- 
brance. 


13 See Appendix B for list of graduate nurses from Tulsa Hospital and Okla- 
homa Hospital. 

14 During her many years of professional service in Tulsa, Miss Ziegeler was 
held in high respect for her conscientious attention to duty and her couresy in 
dealing with patients, professional personnel, and the public in general. She was 
admired and held in affection for her Christian character and culture. Miss Ziegeler 
was a native of Holland, a fine linguist speaking several languages, and an accom- 
plished musician. Her devotion to her professional duties resulted in her retire- 
ment on account of ill health in the early 1920’s. She passed to her final reward 
on June 25, 1940. The following brief autobiography in her usual modest manner 
is an excerpt from her letter written from her home in Orange City, Florida, dated 
June 21, 1939, addressed to Dr. and Mrs. Fred S. Clinton of Tulsa, now on file 
with the manuscript of this article in the Historical Society Library: 

“As far as my biography is concerned, I do not know that my life has been 
much different than any other ordinary person, but I will tell you since you asked 
me. 

“I was born in (a village) near Leyden. Shortly after we moved to Haarlem 
where I received my education, graduated from the Junior Women’s College, studied 
music and received my diploma as music teacher. Taught until I had sufficient 
funds to join my sister who was studying medicine at Baltimore. I took a course 
at Peabody Conservatory, for one year about. During the summer months there 
was an outbreak of typhoid fever and a shortage of nurses in the hospital con- 
nected with the Women’s Medical College. I offered my services to help out. That 
started my nurse’s career. I gave up my music and took first a course in the 
Lying-in Hospital in Philadelphia. Not satisfied with one branch of nursing I 
took a general course in the University Hospital in Philadelphia. After my gradu- 
ation I remained three years as head nurse of the Children’s Ward. After leaving 
the University Hospital I had charge of the Red Bank Sanitarium for Children, 
in Red Bank, N. J. during the summer and joined The Visiting Nurses Association 
in Philadelphia in the fall, until I was offered the position as Superintendent of 
the Sanitarium for Tuberculosis at Malvern, Pennsylvania. 

Anxious to see something more than the Eastern part of America, I accepted 
an invitation of a former classmate to come to St. Louis, where I started private 
nursing, but preferring institutional work, I applied to- the Home Bureau for a 


shite Position in the West, which landed me in Tulsa. From then on you know 
the rest.” 


HENRIETTA C. C. ZIEGELER 


(0€6T-ST6T) 
IVLIdSOH VINOHV IMO 


eSILL 
SHSUNN WOH IOOHOS PNINIVUL 


TULSA HOSPITAL 
(1906-1928) 


Drawing by Marianna M. Carsten 
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Believing that hospitalization had become a community problem, 
this hospital was sold to a group of Baptists sometime later. Un- 
expected opposition arose, and the writer believed the pastor in 
charge of the church might be embarrassed on account of his age 
In assuming the additional responsibility of leadership, so secured 
from him an accurate record of all of the proper expenses incurred 
consisting of many thousands of dollars and paid them and relieved 
Dr. Wm. O. Anderson, the pastor, a lovable and loved man. 


Then the hospital was sold again to a group of Master Masons 
and sponsored by all the Blue Lodges in Tulsa except one. Some 
person or persons were short-sighted enough to break up this plan 
to produce about one-half of the then needed additional hospital 
_beds = Tulsa including the six hundred then said to be in exist- 
ence. 


The location. of the Tulsa Hospital, and the Oklahoma Hos- 
pital are two appropriate places, each representing progressive and 
important historie events, which should be authoritatively preserved 
by suitable markers of enduring material as a memorial to these 
early day institutions. 


THE Community Emercency Hospirau ror INFLUENZA, 1918 


By way of a background and a good description of the pre- 
vailing character and extent of the overwhelming epidemic of in- 
fluenza in 1918, the following requested letter is presented in full 
to reveal a better understanding of this appalling event: 


TULSA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Tulsa Building—Fifth and Cincinnati 
Tulsa 3, Oklahoma 
December 22, 1948. 

Dr. Fred S. Clinton, 
230 East Woodward Blvd., 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Dear Dr. Clinton: 


Following is an excerpt from the Tulsa Spirit of November, 1918: 


“The most serious epidemics in the history of this city was that of 
the last three weeks of October when business was practically suspended 
by reason of the influenza, which at one time seemed entirely beyond the 
control of the health authorities and physicians and nurses of this city. 
The death rate for a few days was alarmingly high, setting a new high 
mark for this usually healthful city and except for the prompt manner 
in which the City Administration took hold of the situation, and the splen- 
did cooperation of the citizenship generally, the result would have been 
appalling. 


“After conference with the Tulsa County Council of Defense, Mayor 
Hubbard and the City Administration, promptly clamped the lid down on 
public meetings of every character, closed the schools, the churches, pic- 


15 To reduce expenses and protect creditors, the Oklahoma Hospital property 
was repossessed and operated by lease and finally placed in receivership under the 
protection of the Federal Court. The property was listed to be sold February 1, 
1944, by order of the court, to the Osteopathic Hospital Founders Association, Inc. 
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ture shows, billiard and pool halls, theaters and other places of amuse- 
ment, called off all public meetings of every character, closed the soda 
fountains and soft drink stands, organized an efficient corps of nurses 
and physicians, and after several very trying days got control of the 
situation and stopped the spread of the disease possible from any sources 
of contagion above enumerated. 


“The influenza seemed to be no respecter of persons, some of the 
most important and best known citizens of Tulsa, as well as those in 
moderate circumstances being numbered among the victims. It is a tribute 
to the good citizenship of the business men whose places were closed, 
to say that they submitted to being practically put out of business with- 
out a murmur, in order that the greatest good might come to the greatest 
number. Following the three days’ rain-in the week of the 20th to the 
26th, clearing skies from the 28th to the 31st brought a decided change 
for the better, and the city is now practically free from the scourge. The 
epidemic presented a crisis to the City Administration and it is a pleasure 
to say Mayor Hubbard and his associates arose to the occasion in a splen- 
did manner and with determination and executive ability of a marked 
degree, held the epidemic well within bounds and protected the lives of 
the citizenship of Tulsa in the most efficient manner possible.” 


Very truly yours, 


JOHN H. BARHYDT, 
John H. Barhydt, Manager 
Civic Department. 


This fatal and frightful epidemic of influenza that swept into 
Tulsa in the fall and winter of 1918 demanded a united effort of 
all citizens in defensive measures to avert panic and restore confi- 
dence. 


Mayor C. H. Hubbard, Cyrus 8. Avery for the Chamber of 
Commerce, and A. L. Farmer for the Red Cross, secured a large 
amount of floor space in some buildings at First and Elgin Streets 
for the establishment of the Community Emergency Hospital for In- 
fluenza cases. These buildings were hastily cleaned and furnished. 


Patients began to arrive in increasing numbers. Doctors, nurses, 
school teachers, mothers, wives, business women and other patriotic 
persons volunteered to aid in whatever capacity suited to their 
training, experience and aptitude. 


_ More and more very sick people, increasing work for attendants, 
fatigue and frayed nerves and absence of an appointed, experienced 
leadership vested with authority commensurate with the responsi- 
bility imposed, harrowed the Mayor in his office by day and haunted 
him at home by night, listening to complaints. The Mayor called 
his committee and Mr. Farmer and Mr. Avery visited Miss H. C. ©. 
| Ziegeler, Superintendent of the Oklahoma Hospital, to request her 

services, which she had to decline because of ill health. However 
she referred them to the writer and after a conference, a quick de- 
cision was agreed upon. The writer was made the fourth member 
of the executive committee and Medical Director. The Mayor, Mr. 
Hubbard, Mr. Avery and Mr. Farmer were to provide through ‘their 
respective organizations housing necessary hospital equipment, such 
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as beds, bedding, food, medicines, telephones, fuel, light, water, 
transportation and be paymaster and quartermaster for all unavoid- 
able necessary expenses. The writer, as Medical Director, should 
seek out all professional personnel, physicians, nurses, teachers, 
mothers, wives, daughters and all patriotic people of any aptitude 
for caring for the sick or performing relief work, menial or other- 
ees aa would release a trained person for technical service to 
the sick. 


The Mayor authorized the writer to use his name and to mobi- 
lize all the needed professional personnel and other volunteer human 
help to give of themselves during the entire emergency if possible. 
A chart was made, placing on it every doctor’s name, telephone, 
preferred practice, hours of regular free service and whether avail- 
able in emergency, day or night. Every doctor who would answer 
his phone was personally consulted by the writer’s secretary, in 
the name of the Mayor’s office and not one refused to volunteer his 
service free of charge. 


In the meantime on this same day, two conferences were held 
and closed up with Mrs. Dollie I. Brown to take over and organize 
the personnel at the Emergency Hospital before the 9 p.m. edition 
of the Tulsa World. When this was accomplished, the Mayor was 
released for his first full night’s uninterrupted sleep in ten nights. 


This list of all doctors who had volunteered was given to Mrs. 
Dollie I. Brown (now Mrs. M. J. MeNulty, former owner of the 
Morningside Hospital), who posted it in the Emergency Hospital for 
guidance. She was requested to furnish a daily report to the Med- 
ical Director, giving name, address, admitting authority, and diag- 
nosis, condition, care, result, and disposition, which report was passed 
on to the Mayor at once. To secure and type this brief tabulated 
clinical record of one hundred-odd patients daily was a difficult 
assignment. However, it was well and faithfully executed. 


The writer’s name was not on the list as he chose to work anony- 
mously and in a vicarious manner. The cause and official appeal 
awakened every good impulse of all patriotic people to support this 
humane enterprise or endeavor which was intended to prevent or 
relieve suffering, disease and death.'® 


Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer, Superintendent of the Public Schools, 
gave direction to all volunteer teachers to report to their principals 
for further instruction. The following letter from a teacher relates 
eloquently and graphically her experience, and a day of stark tra- 


gedy: 


16 William T. Lampe, Tulsa County in World War I (Tulsa: The Tulsa His- 
torical Society), p. 107, lists the name of Dr. Fred S. Clinton as the physician in 
charge of the S.A.T.C. Infirmary of Henry Kendall College (now University of 
Tulsa). 
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R. 10, Box 118, Tulsa 15, Okla. 


Jan. 3, 1944. 
Dr. Fred S. Clinton, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Dear Sir: 


In response to your request for any knowledge I may be able to give 
in regard to the part played by the City School Teachers in helping with 
the flu epidemic of 1918, will say that my information is limited to the 
work done in the district where I was teaching at that time, Sequoyah 
School, on North Boston; but I believe the same general plan was carried 
out in all school districts in the City. 


When our schools were dismissed because of the flu epidemic and the 
call came for volunteer workers, our Principal, Mr. J. P. Richards, or- 
ganized our school district into sub-districts so that each teacher canvassed 
a certain territory daily and then reported to the emergency hospital such 
items as the number and location of: New cases, deaths, increase in 
severity of cases, improvements, lack of medical supplies, doctor or nurse, 
and persons with no one to look after them, etc. 


While such periods in our lives are the ones we wish most to forget, 
one day will stand out in my memory forever. On that particular morn- 
ing there were seven deaths in my district, and after sending in this 
report I found a nurse (one who had helped care for Mr. Bumgarner until 
his death) alone in her room in a critical condition with no one to do 
a thing for her. I did what little I could, but was unable to get her 
any real help until late that evening when I saw Dr. Ray Wiley about 
to turn in at the driveway of his home. I called to him and stated the 
situation to him. Immediately he went to her bedside and saw to it that 
she was properly cared for until the last. Death claimed her before dawn. 


Dr. Wiley asked me to take some medicine and advised that I remain 
indoors for a while. I did so, and in two days was able to return to my 


work which I kept up until it was no longer needed and schools were 
reopened. 


At present I can only recall the names of two who worked in the 
same district and are now in the City Schools. Miss Augusta Middleton, 
5388 North Main, and Miss Cassie Reeves, 303 North Lindel Blvd. But my 
recollection is that the response of the teachers in all parts of the City 
was very gratifying and helpful. 


Very truly, 
MYRTA E. MAXWELL 


The writer had but one assignment during the emergency and 
that was to provide personnel. All lists of names of those who 
served in the crises were sent to the hospital and he never saw these 
lists after that. In writing this contribution for The Chronicles, it 
has not been possible to secure the names of all the persons in every 
walk of life who rendered aid in the field, home or hospital, but to 
them and those whose names appear in the short list appended, the 
City of Tulsa owes a debt of profound gratitude’ For the vol- 
unteers—perhaps not even known to their neighbors—out in the 
distressed areas where no reports were made, who have remained 
unknown, unhonored and unsung, let us breathe a silent prayer in 
memory of their devotion to humanity and of their great sacrifices. 


17 See Appendix C for members of committe 


es and the names of others who 
served the Community Emergency Hospital. : 
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OTHER Earuy Hosprrats 


Other early hospitals in Tulsa can only be mentioned here 
though it is hoped that other writers of local history will compile 
extended accounts of these fine institutions sometime in the future.!8 


The Grosshart Sanitarium, in operation in 1909, was merged 
with the Physicians and Surgeons Hospital of Tulsa according to an 
account published in 1921. The following is a brief description 
of this sanitarium :!9 


“The Grosshart Sanitarium located corner of Cheyenne and Golden 
Streets, on one of the highest points in the City, commanding a most 
beautiful surrounding country, an ideal place in which to gain health and 
_enjoy convalescence. The building accommodates twelve patients, is mod- 
ern and sanitary in all its appliances and conveniences, and eight blocks 
from the post office. The car line passes its doors. The sanitarium is 
ably presided over by Dr. Grosshart, as President, and Miss M. D. Evans, 
as Superintendent. It has a corps of paid graduate nurses, and the suc- 
cess the institution has sustained testifies strongly to the great care given 
to the patrons by everyone concerned with it.” 


The Physicians and Surgeons Hospital was organized and built 
by Dr. G. H. Butler in 1910, in which he served as chief surgeon 
until 1917. At this time, he retired from active practice and re- 
moved to his farm called ‘‘Peace Valley Farm,’ in Le Flore County 
where he had extensive agricultural interests, and made his home 
until his death a few years ago.”? 


The Sand Springs Hospital was built in 1916, by Charles Page, 
founder of the Sand Springs Home. The Hospital is near the Home, 
occupying a group of substantial buildings located on a beautifully 
wooded hilltop and is still owned by the Sand Springs Home though 
operated under a private name, by other persons. 


18 See Appendix D for bibliography other than references cited in the fore- 
going. The writer desires to express his appreciation to the following persons for 
assistance and cooperation in the preparation of this article: Cyrus S. Avery; John 
H. Barhardt, Manager, Civic Department, Chamber of Commerce; Beulah Norton 
Beil; Joseph E. Blair of Blair Brothers; B. F. Breeding, Superintendent Sand 
Springs Home; J. M. Chandler; Lee Clinton; Paul Clinton; Glenn Condon; Angie 
Debo, author; A. L. Farmer; Russell Gideon; Clay F. Kirkpatrick; Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank B. Long; Lillian Magnuson (Mrs. Wm. Telford); Etta McAllister; Leo 
Meyer; Max Morgan; of the Morgan Company, Engravers; E. B. Reeser; Mrs. 
Kate B. Scott; Lon R.- Stansbery; T. H. Steffens; Louise M. Whitham, Sponsor 
Tulsa Historical Society; W. R. Wooten. 

It is a privilege and pleasure to acknowledge the valuable aid and wise counsel 
of my wife, Jane Heard Clinton. Sincere appreciation is also expressed to the 
officers, editors and staff of the Oklahoma Historical Society for their invitation 
and assistance in the preparation and presentation of this article. —Fred S. Clinton, 
Tulsa, February 10, 1944. 


19 Wood’s Souvenir Directory (Tulsa: 1909), p. 259; Colonel C. B. Douglas, 
The History of Tulsa, Oklahoma (Chicago: S. J. Clark Publishing Company, 1921), 
p. 336. 


- 20 [bid., Vol. IL, p. 300. 
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Mercy Hospital, located at 807 Elgin, in Tulsa, specializes in 
bone and joint diseases. It was organized and built in 1927. 


Sunny Side Hospital was opened in 1914, on Duluth Street, by 
Florence Rouleau, a graduate nurse. She was joined later by her 
sister, Victoria Rouleau (a nurse) and with another sister, Rose Rou- 
leau, as business manager the Sunny Side Hospital was incorporated. 
The Rouleau sisters secured a lot at 521 North Boulder and built 
a substantial brick building for the new hospital. It was occupied 
and operated from 1916 to 1917 when the institution was sold to 
Mrs. Dolly I. Brown, who soon secured a charter for the Morning 
Side Hospital. 


Mrs. Dolly I. Brown (later married to M. J. MeNulty) built 
a larger modern building about 1925, at 1653 East Twelfth Street, 
and moved in about 1928. This hospital was acquired by the Hill- 
erest Memorial Hospital and Training School for Nurses, Incorpor- 
ated, about October, 1941. 


Saint Johns Hospital, located at 1923 South Utica, was opened 
February 21st, 1926, under the supervision of the Community of 
the Sisters of the Sorrowful Mother, with twenty-four patients. This ~ 
general hospital now has a capacity of three hundred beds, and is 
approved for training interns by the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion and Hospitals, American Medical Association.21 The hospital 
has a training school for nurses and, also, for a U. S. Nursing 
Cadet Corps. 


21 Bulletin of the American College of Surgeons, XXVIII (December, 1943). 
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APPENDIX A 


- Spee examples of professional problems posed in actual practice in 
ulsa: 


Case 1: A 22-year-old white Deputy U. S. Marshal was shot twice 
May 29, 1904, in the abdomen by a Negro whom he attempted to arrest. 
The bullets from a 45 caliber Colts revolver penetrated the abdomen in- 
flicting seven perforations of the intestines. He was removed to the Al- 
corn Hotel, and the late Dr. S. G. Kennedy was called to assist, and as 
soon aS emergency preparation was completed, the patient was placed 
upon two 1”x12” boards covered with a sheet and resting on ends of 
two boxes about 40” high. Under Wellsbach mantle, air-pressure, gaso- 
line light, we proceeded to repair the perforations and were rewarded 
with proof of success by recovery through primary union and the return 
of patient to his home in Kansas, where he married, reared a family 
‘and was living when last heard from about five years ago. 


Case 2: Nellie C. a 17-year-old Negress housekeeper was shot twice 
with a 38 Colts revolver by a jealous lover at 7 A.M., Nov. 24, 1904. One 
bullet passed through her arm and the other penetrated the abdomen 
and made two perforations in the small intestine. This woman lived 
three miles from Tulsa in a 10’x12’ tent with dirt floor, on the bank 
of the Arkansas River. Drs. S. G. Kennedy and L. A. O’Brien were called 
and we had to take everything needed as there was little at the scene 
of the accident that could be safely used.’ Light came through flaps of 
the tent; heat from a small cook stove; chloroform used for anesthesia. 
Operation completed and patient put to bed within four and one-half hours 
of injury. Three and one-half hours used in transportation and prep- 
aration. Patient recovered but had stitch abscess in incision; required 
draining. 


Cases 1 and 2 reported in American Journal of Surgery and Gynec- 
ology, St. Louis, Mo., 1904. 


Case 3: A farmer was brought to Drs. Collins and Brewer’s office. 
He had applied chewed tobacco, soot and spider webs for 24 hours to a 
knife wound to stanch the flow of blood. The muscles and tendons, on 
the back of the hand, which supply the four fingers, were slashed and 
more or less severed, with the wound being contaminated by the above 
mentioned, self-administered treatment. 


The writer was called in consultation and requested to repair the 
injury. This serious situation called for every resource available so all 
preparations were made to proceed cautiously and thoroughly to the end 
that the patient would not be kept under the anesthetic too long, and yet 
would be given a chance to save his hand and be able to use it. 


I worked with Gray’s Anatomy open at the description and pictures 
of the structures involved, to refresh by memory and reassure us in the 
complex condition confronting me. After cleansing, identifying, matching, 
testing, suturing, splinting and dressing, we were happy to finally se- 
cure a useful hand even though there were some tender, adherent and 
dragging tendons on account of extensive injury to their synovial sheaths. 


It is not necessary to multiply the reports of cases to justify the need 
for a good hospital service to care for ill or injured. 
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Subject: Collision of Frisco trains Nos. 7 and 8, Aug. 24, 1907. 


The dispatcher’s train orders contemplated having the two trains meet 
at Red Fork, train No. 8 to take siding, The operator at Sapulpa failed 
to deliver the order to No. 8, which passed Red Fork without taking 
siding and collided with westbound train on the first curve east of Red 
Fork. 


Charles Mack, fireman on train No. 7, was scalded to death in the 
engine cab. Engineer Bill Hillyard on the other train suffered severe 
injuries, but survived the accident. Brakeman Russey, on No. 7, had a 
broken leg. Chris Bentz, express messenger on one of the trains, was 
killed, and a number of persons whose names are Now unknown on both 
trains were injured. Conductor C. C. Mills was in charge of Train No. 8. 


Brakeman Jim Amber is still a passenger brakeman between Okla- 
homa City and Kansas City. His son who was riding on the train with 
him that day is now a conductor running out of Tulsa. Conductor Mills 
is still on the Frisco. The numbers of the two engines involved were 
1102 and 1103. Mr. J. E. Hutchinson, now retired, was general superin- 
tendent of the Frisco in this territory, and happened to be nearby when 
the accident occurred. He supervised the clearing up of the wreck. The 
killed and injured had been removed before he reached it. 


From a report presented to Frisco Medical Association, St. Louis, Mo., 
Sept. 24, 1907, August 24, 1907, Engineer W. H. Hilliard, Springfield, 
Mo., age 48, weight 180, was injured by jumping from the engine cab 
just preceding collision of two trains near Red Fork and was brought 
to the Tulsa Hospital, wrapped in a blanket, and carried on car door. 
He was suffering from profound shock from injury, and hemorrhage. 


A hypodermic of morphine and atropine was administered, and under 
light anesthesia wound was rapidly enlarged and cleared of shattered 
bone and hemorrhage controlled, wound packed with iodoform gauze, 
splints applied and Buck’s Extension with elevation of foot of bed, warmth 
applied and hot normal salt solution administered, followed by favorable 
reaction. Dr. Fred S. Clinton, Frisco Local Surgeon operating, assisted 
by Drs. G. H. Butler, S. DeZell Hawley and C. Z. Wiley, Dr. C. L. Reeder 
administering anesthetic, others present and assisting, Miss Henrietta 
C. C. Ziegeler, Superintendent, and Miss Randall and Miss Sloan, nurses. 
After this emergency exploratory operation, immediate preparation was 
begun for amputation and-as soon as reaction was satisfactory and in 
48 hours, amputation at upper third of thigh was performed, August 26, 
1907, by Dr. B. F. Fortner of Vinita, and Dr. Clinton of Tulsa, Dries 
Reeder, anesthetist. Present at the operation, Drs. J. C. W. Bland, G. H. 


Butler, and the superintendent of the hospital, and Miss Randall and Miss 
Sloan, nurses, 


Patient stood this difficult and dangerous operation rather poorly on 
account of extensive injury to knee joint and femur, and loss of blood; 
however his reaction though slow was progressive and finally favorable. 
Dr. Geo. W. Cale, Jr., Chief Surgeon of the St. Louis and San Francisco 
Railway System saw Mr. Hilliard in consultation and commended the 
treatment, complimented the cooperation of the patient and raised his hopes 
for a speedy recovery. The stitches were removed on the 12th and 14th 
days. The patient was removed to his home in Springfield, Mo., on the 
28rd day of September, in very satisfactory condition. 
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APPENDIX B 
Graduate nurses of Oklahoma Hospital and their present locations: 
Ruth Hause Frederick, Nursery, St. Lukes Hospital, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mabel Hause, U. S. Army, Fort Belvoir, Va. 
Amelia Grady, inactive, Tulsa 
Alice Shaffer Dulaney, inactive, Tulsa 
Katherine Porter Hart, inactive, Indiana 
Margaret Smith Vaughn, inactive, South Carolina 


1g nl ora Shea, Charge Nurse in Children’s Ward, St. Johns Hospital, 
ulsa. 


Beulah Norton Beil, inactive, Tulsa 

Rose Pendergraft, Chief Nurse, Fort Belvoir, Va., U. S. Army 

Lillian Smiley Shepard, inactive, Memphis, Tenn. 

Charlotte Moriety Triphaus, Red Cross Motor Corps 

Elizabeth Moore, Superintendent Masonic Hospital, near Dallas, Texas 
Jane Hartman, Private duty, Tulsa 

La Nora Moorland, Supt. City Hospital, Okmulgee, Okla. 

Rhoda Johnson Elliott, Office Nurse Dr. Henry Brown, (10 yrs.) 

Rose Johnson, Head Nurse, Tulsa County Clinic (4 yrs.) 

Esther Brakebill Cooke, private duty 


Evelyn Mitchell McCullough, charge nurse men’s Division, State T. B. 
San., Talihina, Okla. since ’38 


Georgia Galbraeth Hamil, office nurse for doctor husband in Ark. 
Lois Stepp, Industrial nurse for some winery at Delano, Calif, 
Selma Payne, charge nurse for Dr. Franklin’s Clinic, Broken Arrow, Okla. 


The locations of the following graduate nurses are not known: 


Tribley Morrison Marie Robinette 

Emma Gaberd Kiper Hester Blake 

Mary Vauter Genevia O’Conner 
Elizabeth Cooper Margaret Conner Carrell 
Anna Patterson Faye Wilder 

Mildred Austin Mary Belie Henno 
Lenora Neilson Vera Smith 

Faye Martindale Hlsie Clark 

Gladys Whitmore May Pratt 


Edith Gillette Orah Harris Gamble 
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APPENDIX C 


The following were Chairmen of Official Committees: Emergency 
Hospital Committee (1918), Mayor Charles H. Hubbard; Transportation 
Committee, Captain Rooney; Investigation Committee, EH. E. Oberholtzer ; 
First Aid Committee, Lilah D, Lindsey; Press and Education Committee, 
Dr. J. M. Temples. 


This is an incomplete list of doctors, nurses, school teachers, and 
other citizens who served the Emergency Hospital: 


Dr. J. C. W. Bland, Dr. J. R. Burdick, Dr. W. W. Beesley, Dr. Fred 
M. Boso, Dr. Fred Y. Cronk, Dr Fred S. Clinton, Dr, J. W. Childs, Dr. 
H. C. Childs, Dr. T. B. Coulter, Dr. W. H. Case, Dr, E. L. Cohenour, Dr. 
H. W. Ford. Dr. C. A. Dillon, Dr. A. H. Felt, Dr. G. W. Flinn, Dr. F. 
W. Henderson, Dr. C. T. Hendershot, Dr. J. B. Gilbert, Dr. T. M. Haskins, 
Dr. C. D. F. O’Hern, Dr, M. C. Kimball, Dr. C. D. Johnson, Dr. P. A. Man- 
gan, Dr. W. D. McVickers, Dr. S. H. Kimmons, Dr. J. W. Rogers, Dr. 
N. W. Mayginnis, Dr. P. G. Murry, Dr. R. W. Smith, Dr. EH. A. Spitz, 
Dr. F. L. Watkins, Dr. R. E. L. Rhodes, Dr. C. P. Linn, Dr. Ross Gross- 
hart, Dr. A. Ray Wiley. 


The following public school teachers served in some capacity in the 
Hmergency Hospital or in the field: 


Miss Ethel Allen Miss Babcock 

Miss Nancy Van Bradt Miss Jennie Butler 

Miss Calloway Miss Grace Ellsworth 

Miss Gallagher Miss Gregg 

Mrs. Henderson Miss Inez Hughlett 

Miss Getta James Miss Monetta Hucksbay 

Miss Mattie Lamb Miss Mabel Missner 

Mrs, Mattie Morrison Mrs. McLeod 

Miss Augusta Middleton Myrta E. Maxwell 

Miss Sadie Lee Orr Mrs. Tate 

Miss Sterling Miss Towler 

Mrs, Zoe Tabor Miss Wallace 

Miss Olive Westbrook Miss Lottie Washington 

Miss Katherine Yeager, And numerous others. 
Volunteer Citizens in the Emergency Hospital: 

Mrs, E. N. Adams Mary Sill 

Marie Hickok Mildred McNaughton 

Mrs, H. E. Carey Vivian Ford (died in service) 
Nurses: 

Mrs. Frank B, Long Mrs. Coleman, of Red Cross 

Mrs. Kate B. Scott Mrs. D. I, Brown 

Mrs. Fred M. Oderkirk English 

Vivian Ford Mrs. Failings 


Mrs. Frank B. Long, a member of the Red Cross Nurses volunteered 
early and did much personal nursing, also instructing teachers, laymen 
and others in and out of the Emergency Hospital, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE OSAGES IN THE "SEVENTIES 
By Ralph H. Records 


Laban 8S. Records was a boy of fourteen when he saw his first 
Osage Indian. His parents and seven brothers and sisters were 
camped on the Verdigris River, September, 1870, southwest of 
Humboldt, Kansas, while removing from Montmorency, Indiana, 
to Peru, Kansas. The boy’s father, Samuel, and other members 
of the family were on a sightseeing trip in the country. The 
mother was at camp, washing and repairing clothing. Laban and 
his brother, Turner, were fishing in the river at the foot of a high 
bank. They had been there some time when Laban heard a heavy 
clump! clump! of horses’ feet, and human voices. He asked, 
‘‘What’s that??? Turner replied in a prefunctory manner, “‘I 
didn’t hear anything.”’ 


Laban ran up the bank to see. Within ten feet of the aston- 
ished boy was an old Indian mounted on a horse. And he was at 
the head of a jogging cavaleade that extended back as far as the 
boy could see. Never had Laban seen a pageant lke that. Nor 
had he seen Indians until then. Suddenly remembering his 
mother, and noting that they were passing within a few yards of 
her, he ran to her and exclaimed, ‘‘Just look at the Indians! Are 
you afraid of them?’’ 


She replied, ‘‘Why, no, I was born and raised between the 
Oneida and Onondaga Indians in New York. They were always 
visiting back and forth. They were dressed like these Indians, 
and looked so much like them. This seems very home-like to me.’”! 


These reassuring words greatly relieved the apprehensive 
youth. The long file of Osages turned south to the fording place 
on the river and their horses splashed leisurely across the stream, 
drinking with their muzzles thrust deep into the water. The 
Indians encamped in the horse-shoe bend of the river, where 
grass and trees abounded. At nightfall the women gathered dry 


wood and built large fires. When Laban fell asleep, Indian tom- 
toms were sounding.” 


Shortly after Laban became a resident of Kansas, United States — 
troops escorted the Osages to Indian Territory and established them 
in the area now known as Osage County.’ Yet small bands of these 
Indians roamed in southern Kansas until in 1873. Four members 
of the tribe were killed by a large band of white settlers not far 

1 Lucinda Cadwell Records was born at Jamesville, New York, 1817, and died 
at Peru, Kansas, April, 1889. 


2For mention of this camping ground of the Osages see David Parsons, “The 
Removal of the Osages from Kansas,” (unpublished Doctor’s dissertation, The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, 1940), p. 139. 
3 Ibid., pp. 266-284. 
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from Medicine Lodge, Kansas, in the summer of 1874.4 


During the early seventies, the settlers of Southeastern Kansas 
saw Osages too often to feel at ease. Yet this had been the home 
of the Osage tribe. One night in the fall of 1871, when a small 
band from Indian Territory camped west of Peru, some of the 
settlers talked of quitting the country, and others appealed to the 
county officials. But no action was taken, for the Indians were 
regarded as harmless by those who had occasion to know them. 
Meantime, Laban’s soldier brother, Elisha, picked up his old Spencer 
carbine, rode close to camp, and walked cautiously up the hill. 
Then at close range he fired seven shots through the tops of the 
tipi. At daybreak next day the Osages broke camp and headed for 
Big Caney in Indian Territory. Elisha kept his secret many years. 


Although the white man took the Indian’s land, yet he dis- 
liked having an Indian steal his horses. Trouble started at Peru 
in 1872 when a merchant named Knapp traded some drygoods to 
Nopowolla, chief of the Little Osages, for two ponies. A week 
later five or six Osages rode past Samuel Records’ residence to 
Peru, where they remained until after nightfall. The next morn- 
ing one of Samuel’s two-year-old mares was missing, and Knapp’s 
two ponies. Laban was ill and had been abed at least ten days. 
He resolved to do something about it. Two or three days later 
he secured a saddle horse and rode into Indian Territory. Shortly 
after crossing Big Caney below Hickory Station,® he saw a mounted 
Indian on a hill. A large band of horses grazed a half mile beyond 
the Indian sentry. The Indian seeing the youth rode down 
briskly and asked in Osage what he was looking for. ‘‘Horses,”’ 
was the reply. The two rode along together for a few moments, 
when suddenly the Indian dashed after the horses and drove them 
into the hills at break-neck speed. Laban knew he was beaten. 
So he turned back toward home. 


Taking a slightly different course as he returned, he dis- 
covered another reason why the Osage sentry was on the alert. 
A herd of Texas cattle, bound for Missouri, had just bedded on 
the east bank of Hickory Creek. The trail boss and cowhands 
were eating supper. Hailing the lone rider, they asked him to 
point out the Coffeyville trail. He told them that he had crossed 
it south of the camp. Then they hailed an old ‘‘blanket’’ Indian 
who was riding past. He said the trail was north of the camp. — 


4 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for 1874 (Washington, D. C.: Govt. Printing Office, 1875), p. 276. 

5 Agent Isaac T. Gibson called this station Hominy. Records referred to it 
by the name of the creek on which it was situated. See the Annual Report for 
1873, p. 216. 

6It was sometimes called the Eastern trail, but actually it was a branch of 
the Texas Road. For an interesting historical account of this trail see Grant Fore- 
man, Down the Texas Road (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1936), p. 46. 
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But the brash young man called the Osage a liar. The Indian 
elung to his story, and rode away. The youth’s poise impressed 
the Texans: he had addressed the Indian in Osage. For that 
and other reasons Laban was urged to eat supper with them and 
stay all night. Being a convalescent, and absent from home 
without permission, he declined the invitation. He tarried long 
enough, however, to drink a cup of coffee and learn why the 
herd was thrown off the trail. 


Earlier that afternoon, when the lead steers bounded over 
the north bank of Big Caney, an Osage Indian shot and killed 
one of the steers, and stampeded the herd. Then the youth related 
briefly his experiences. When he remounted his horse, he sug- 
gested that the boss ride along with him and see whether or not 
the Indian was telling the truth. They found the trail where the 
Indian said it was. It was dim, however, for only a few herds 
had used it that summer. The convalescent youth’s foray into 
the Territory was not in vain. For Knapp gave Nopawolla some 
more drygoods that. ‘‘were not fit for a white person,’’ as the 
merchant expressed it, and the three horses were restored to their 
owners. 


A year passed, and Laban was back again. He and his two 
brothers, Francis and Charles, and a neighbor named John Van- 
arsdall left Peru, Kansas, August, 1873, for the purpose of buying 
eattle in the Chickasaw Indian Nation.’ Vanarsdall, a widower, 
furnished a wagon, in which he earried his two children and his 
personal effects. One child, a girl, was thirteen; the other, a boy, 
was four. Francis Records furnished the team to the wagon, 
which Vanarsdall drove most of the time. Each of the three 
brothers rode his own horse, and Vanarsdall had a mount. They 
camped on Big Caney at noon of the first day and ate their dinner. 
They were in the heart of the Osage country. While they were 
eating, Chief Nopawolla® of the Little Osages, John Twogiver,? 
a Mexican, formerly a captive and then an intermarried tribal 
member, and four other Osages rode up and claimed one of the 
horses hitched to the wagon. The four men, Francis Records in 
particular, were not slow in speaking up in defense of their 
property. They believed that they had convinced the Indians 
of their error, for they rode away quietly. 


When the white campers prepared to break camp, Vanarsdall 
told the little girl to drive for a while: he and Francis Records 


‘Those trading with the Indians must have a Government license. These men 
had none. They had to deal through licensed traders. 

8 For mention of the Chief of the Little Osages see Parsons, op. cit., pp. 72, 
277; see the speech made by this chieftain May 25, 1868 in House Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 40 Cong., 2 sess., Executive Document No. 310, “Great and Little 
Osages,” p. 23. 

; 9 Dr. David Parsons of Pawhuska, Oklahoma, verified the spelling and the 
identity of this person in an interview with the writer at Norman, May 10, 1938. 
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would ride on ahead. Charles and Laban remained at the camp- 
site to put out the fire. The wagon was soon out of sight, for 
the haw thickets were dense. In a few minutes the brothers at 
the campsite heard the girl scream. Laban was in the saddle 
with his six-shooter drawn, and fetched up at the wagon in less 
than a minute. The terrified girl sat in the wagon seat, while 
the chief of the Little Osages stood holding one of the horses by 
the bits, and another Osage was riding the other horse at break- 
neck speed through the brush. 


“‘T thought the war was on,’’ said the young man afterward. 
“‘T brought the gun down to shoot Nopawolla,’’ but he raised his 
arm, presenting his palm, and said, ‘‘Please don’t shoot, you’ll 
seare the young lady!’’ The young man was so astonished to 
hear the Osage speak English that he forgot his impulse to shoot. 
He had often seen this particular Osage trading in the stores in 
Peru, but had never heard him utter a word of English. The 
chief retired from the scene, and Laban recalled his brother and 
Vanarsdall. WVanarsdall hitched his horse to the wagon and the 
party drove to the residence of a Frenchman named Frank La- 
badie.? Francis Records rode back and reported the loss of the 
horse to Jacob Coffman, sub-agent at Hickory Station. Coffman 
and Records rode to Chief Nopawolla’s camp, and the sub-agent 
told the chief that they might be taken to Fort Smith to stand 
trial, if the horse was not brought to Labadie’s residence by ten 
o’clock the next morning. The horse was restored much sooner 
than that. The party resumed their journey to the Chickasaw 
country. 


Laban learned more about Osages during the fall of 1874 when 
he became cook for the Government carpenters, stonemasons, and 
teamsters at Osage Agency. At least five of these men were from 
Peru: Rufus Mason, F. A. Records, ‘‘Gent’’ Stearns, Charles 
Thompson, and James Wilson. They constructed a two-room bunk- 
house of logs and refuse timber which the Government sawmill 
had disecarded.11 The cook was paid by the month and authorized 
_ to buy supplies on an open account from one of the Government 
traders. He prepared and served the meals in one of the rooms. 
Osage Agency was a hive of activity. 


Agent Isaac T. Gibson reported on the first of September, 
1874, that there were seventy-five white men in the employment 
of the Government. The agent took pride in the quality and char- 
acter of his employees: profanity, intemperance, card-playing, 


10 Dr. Edward Everett Dale of the University of Oklahoma also verified this 
person. Interview with Dr. Dale at Norman, Oklahoma, April 8, 1943. 

11 The sawmill began to operate in March, 1873, to provide lumber for all 
buildings and dwelling houses that were erected at Osage Agency, and logs for 
the Osage Indian cabins. Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual Report to the 
Secretary of the Interior for 1873, p. 200; ibid., for 1874, p. 223. 
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and other kindred vices were forbidden. So he was happy to 
report that there had been no quarreling or fighting or carrying 
weapons in self-defense. The agent awarded traders’ licenses only 
to men who could present definite proof that they were ‘“‘honest, 
moral, temperate, and regular attendants at church.’’ There were 
three traders who each occupied a frame store building of 20x50 
feet in dimensions.” 


The sawmill, which stood just across the road from Laban’s — 
bunkhouse, was a frame structure, 41x70 feet in dimensions, with 
a stone foundation. It was builtin 1873, as were the Agency 
building, the school building for the Osages, and the Government 
barn. Built for Agency use, the barn was a commodious frame 
structure with a stone basement for stables. By September 1, 1873, 
the agent’s residence, the physician’s residence, the blacksmith’s 
dwelling, the warehouse and the blacksmith shop were inclosed 
but not completed. The rate of construction on the church and 
the school houses was slow, for they were constructed from sand- 
stone, but of good quality.’ During the following year, by the 
first of September, 1874, twelve dwelling houses were complete 
and occupied by employees and traders. The commissary building, 
a shoe shop, and a harness shop (the latter two were built of stone) 
were completed. There was a wagon shop at the Agency, and a 
blacksmith shop at each of the three sub-agencies.!4 


During the fall and winter of 1874 the sawmill was in con- 
tinuous use, providing lumber for numerous additional dwelling 
houses then under construction. There were a large number of 
men operating the sawmill, and they had a bunkhouse which they 
had constructed from logs and timber unfit for lumber. The 
waste timber was of sufficient quantity to enable an old man 
named Holmes to eke out a living selling stove wood to the numer- 
ous families residing on the Agency grounds. He prepared his 
own meals on an out-of-doors fire until cold weather came. Then 
Laban took pity on him and invited him to use his stove and store 
his flour and other effects in the bunkroom. Alfred Sams, a happy- 
go-lucky fellow from Peru, was the cook for the sawmill group. 
Sams frequently visited with his neighbor across the road. 


One afternoon Laban asked Sams to watch a kettle of meat — 
for him until he could run an errand to the trader’s store. While 
Sams was in the kitchen, an Osage Indian peered into the door 
and asked permission to place ‘‘some beef’’ in the store room. 
It was granted, but the Osage used the outside door to the store 
room. When Laban returned, he took over his duties and Sams 
returned to his work. The first trip into the store room, Laban 
found a pile of beef entrails lying on Holmes’ sack of flour. He 

12 [bid., for 1874, pp. 224, 225. 


18 [bid., for 1873, p. 217. 
14 [bid., for 1874, p. 224, 
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heaved them out to a bunch of hogs and demanded an explanation 
from Sams. Sams was puzzled for a moment; then he recalled 
that an Osage had deposited something in the store room. After 
nightfall, when supper had been served and the employees had 
finished eating, an Indian pushed open the kitchen door and 
asked, ‘‘Whare my beef?’’ 


Laban grabbed up a stick of wood and shouted, ‘‘You dirty 
gut-eater, get out of here or I’ll break your head!’’ Recalling 
the incident later, the cook said, ‘‘He dodged out mighty quick.’’ 


The cook made friends with a young Osage, named Joe, who 
had attended Osage Mission school at Osage, Kansas. But he 
was also schooled in the hard experiences of the chase. For he 
carried to his grave a great scar on his forehead, caused by the 
front hoof of a vicious mustang pony, he once roped. One day 
Joe, accompanied by two young Osage bucks dressed in Indian 
costume, called at the bunkhouse. When the cook greeted them, 
Joe merely grunted ‘‘How!’’ and refused to speak English. The 
young cook lost his temper and said, ‘‘I’ll put a few more scars 
on your head.’’ The three young Osages left in a hurry. Several 
minutes passed. Then Joe poked his head through the door and 
said, ‘‘If you’ll let me come in, I’ll talk to you.’’ The cook replied 
sharply, ‘‘Come in, and I’ll hear what you have to say.’’ 


Joe explained that when he left Osage Mission for the reser- 
vation, he was urged to wear white men’s clothing and speak their 
language. But when he did so, he was beaten and his clothes 
torn from his body. So in self-defense he took up the tribal dress 
and spoke nothing but the tribal tongue. The full-bloods, being 
unable to understand English, believed he was ridiculing them 
when he used the white man’s language. Laban was sorry when. 
he heard the explanation. He apologized and invited Joe to come 
as often as he wished. 


Billie Connor, 1° an educated half-breed Osage, also visited 
with the cook occasionally. One day he pointed to a high rocky 
point near the Agency, now Pawhuska, and remarked, ‘‘My, how 
things have changed here.’’ Billie had sat on that rock, in 1872, 
and, looking down the valley where Pawhuska now stands, he 
said to himself, ‘‘It’ll be a long time before white men occupy 
this land.’’? Today, two years later, ‘‘Now look at these buildings 
and the business that’s being done here.’’ He regaled the cook 
with his hunting exploits along Bird Creek and Big Caney during 
the ’sixties, years before the Osages left Kansas. 


15 Ibid for 1873, p. 217; ibid., for 1874, p. 224; ibid., for 1876, p. 1870. 
16 Dr. David Parsons of Pawhuska, Oklahoma, verified this person in an inter- 
view with the writer at Norman, May 10, 1938. 
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Off duty one day, Laban retold Connor’s exploits in the pres- 
ence of some white employees. ‘‘Cap’’ Ogese, 17 an intermarried - 
white man, whirled around and remarked with a tone of scorn 
and contempt, ‘‘Bill Connor, who is he? He’s nothing but a rene- 
gade white man!’’ That silenced Connor’s Boswell. 


Once the Osages were settled on their new reservation, they 
were urged to abandon the hunt and the chase as soon as possible. 
Agent Gibson very much desired that each individual Osage learn, 
even master, the art of making his own living: such as tilling, 
sowing, and reaping, building his own house, raising livestock, 
and adopting the white man’s civilization. Yet this practical man 
knew that the transition from barbarism to civilization could not 
be made in a few years. So the Osages were permitted to hunt 
buffalo on the plains, to secure the winter supply of meat, hides, 
and tallow. It was felt that they could make themselves self- 
supporting, providing each family raised grains, vegetables and 
livestock, and so forth. But the summer of 1874, proved to be 
one of calamities for the Osages: (1) Since the United States Army 
was fighting the Plains Indians, Agent Gibson ordered both the 
Osages and the Kaws to return home. As a result they secured 
neither buffalo meat nor tallow. (2) Unprecedented drought and 
a scourge of grasshoppers caused their crops to fail. (3) The 
whole tribe was deeply resentful of the brutal murder of four 
Osages near Medicine Lodge, Kansas. The agent, Mr. Gibson, 
had great difficulty in restraining the young Osages. They wished 
to avenge the loss of their fellow tribesmen.!® 


The uncertainties involved in hunting buffalo made it imper- 
ative that the United States Government feed the Osages. In the 
fall of 1873, Charles Beers and Laban Records, both of Peru, Kansas, 
were hired to drive a small herd of beeves to Osage Agency, which 
Samuel Comer, Isaac T. Gibson’s assistant, had purchased near Peru. 
The two young men were greatly interested in seeing the beeves 
killed. Mr. Comer pointed out a steer to be butchered, and an 
Osage Indian armed with a rifle of large caliber shot it. 


During the fall of 1874 Records frequently saw the famous 
cattleman, Burk Burnett, of Denton County, Texas. Burnett’s 


17 The evidence seems to indicate that “Cap” Ogese was Augustus Captain, 
who was one of the Osage committeemen (14 in number) who assisted Agent Isaac 
T. Gibson in selecting the new Osage home in the Indian Territory. They met 
at Caneyville, October 26, 1870. The writer has in his possession a copy of a 
group photograph which includes Augustus Captain. See Parsons, op. cit., pp. 
270, 277; for an account of the widow of Augustus Captain and her dissatisfac- 
tion with an lease of her lands on Hominy Creek in the Osage Nation see U. S. 
Senate Committee on Indian Affairs, 49 Cong., 1 sess., 1885-86, “Leases of Lands 
in the Indian Territory,” Report No. 1278, Part 1, pp. 362-363. Her name was 
tle Janee he ie igen 

ommissioner of Indian airs, Annual Report to th 
Interior for 1874, p. 276; ibid., for 1873, pp. 216.217. +A eg 
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presence was occasioned by the fact that he had driven a herd of 
1100 beeves to Wichita in 1873, but would not sell them because 
prices were so low. So he drove the cattle to the excellent range 
on the Osage reservation and held them there a year, until in the 
fall of 1874. Burnett’s presence did not become known to Laban 
until the cowman’s trail boss and cowhands delivered two thousand 
head of Texas beeves to Agent Gibson’s assistant, Samuel Comer.!9 
Although this money was paid by authorization of the United 
States Government, the entire amount came out of funds which 
the Osages received when they removed from Kansas to Indian 
Territory. Burnett’s camp was on Bird Creek, but he kept his 

horses and mules in the Government barn. A powerful Negro 
~ named Tom cared for the teams. One morning as Laban walked 
cut to the barn, Tom grabbed a board and pounded one of the 
mules. At that moment Burnett appeared at the door and yelled, 
““Hey, there! What’s a goin’ on?’’ Tom replied, ‘‘Dat dahmed 
black mool kicked me.’’ Burnett added, ‘‘Yes, a damn black 
mule kicked a damn black nigger.’’ 


Burnett walked on to the office of the Indian agent. Then 
the cook had some fun. He asked in mock seriousness, ‘‘You 
allow that feller to talk that way to you?’’ Tom stared at the 
young white fellow a moment in utter astonishment and then ‘re- 
plied, ‘‘Why, dat’s Massa Bunett!’’ 


The following morning young Records saw Burk Burnett and 
his cow-outfit break camp, but he did not then know that the 
cowman, whose brand was known far and wide as the Four Sixes, 
carried away a net profit of ten thousand dollars.2° Local cow- 
hands who were Government employees herded the big longhorns 
on the Osage range. There was a catch-pen on the Agency grounds 
which received small groups of beeves that were marked for 
slaughter. Naturally those big fellows would not be penned with- 
out a fight. 


One day one of them broke back from the pen and ran south 
toward the Government open-dug well, near the barn. Robert 
Marshall, a professional well-digger, working under a Government 
contract, was in the well, and John Soderstrom, a Swede, was 
windlassing the dirt to the surface.1 Seeing the man at the 
windlass, the angry old steer poised one of those terrible, sharp 


19 [bid., for 1874, p. 276; for an account of “Burk Burnett of the Four Sixes,” 
see C. L. Douglas, Cattle Kings of Texas (published by the Book Craft, Dallas, 
1939), pp. 349-358. 

20 [bid., pp. 351-352. 

21In 1894 John Soderstrom purchased the only flour and gritsmill ever built 
and operated in the Osage nation. It was built by the United States Government 
in the seventies. Soderstrom was drowned by breaking through the ice on his 
pond on Bird Creek, February, 1902. Philip Dickerson, History of the Osage Na- 
tion (Privately printed, Pawhuska, c1906), p. 82. 
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horns at the pit of the man’s stomach. Like a flash, the muscular 
Swede grabbed a heavy club and brought it down on the steer s 
head. The steer was stunned, and he lost his aim. But his fore- 
head struck Soderstrom’s chest, and catapulted the Swede into the 
air with his arms and legs spread like a fan. He pancaked to the 
earth on his back, but the steer bounded over him and disappeared 
to the range. Twenty-five or thirty Osages standing in the front 
end of the barn haw-hawed when they saw John take to the alr. 
Getting to his feet, he dusted his clothing and remarked, ‘‘I thought 
I didn’t stood against him!’’ Then Records and a group of Agency 
employees laughed at Soderstrom’s quaint expression. Their laugh- 
ter set going another round of laughter among the Osages. Marshall, 
hearing everything that took place, but being unable to get out of 
the well, was ‘‘raving and snorting.’’ After having recovered his 
aplomb, Soderstrom pulled Marshall out and they postponed work 
at the well until all the beeves were penned. 


The young cook had ample time to observe these Indians on beef- 
issue days, and their manner of butchering a beef. Every head 
of a family had to get a beef-ration ticket at Agent Gibson’s of- 
fice.22. When the first steer was shot, Samuel Comer insisted that 
a white butcher teach these Indians to dress a carcass in the white 
man’s fashion. But the Indians protested, and some of them left 
without meat. Then Comer ordered a second steer shot. This 
time the Indians dressed it while the white butcher looked on. 
But he left in disgust before the carcass was torn to pieces. Some 
took meat; others, bones; and others, entrails. But all seemed 
pleased with their ‘‘euts.’’ An Indian umpire, a sedate-looking 
sub-chief, supervised cutting up the carcass. 


When the Government well was made ready for use, the 
Osages were greatly interested in it. Many of them had never 
seen one before. The well water was much cooler than that of 
Bird Creek, and this surprised them. For many days, men and 
women alike gathered around the well to amuse themselves. Some 


liked to pull up buckets of water by pulley and rope, and others 
dropped small stones into the water. 


When the next beef-issue day arrived, the well temporarily 
lost its attraction. The town and woods were filled with Indians. 
Nearly all eyes were riveted on the catch-pen where cowhands 
were penning the beeves. If a steer broke loose, obviously it 
would be dangerous for pedestrians to be near-by. The young 
cook was busy at the bunkhouse, and the road was filled with 
Indians walking leisurely toward it. Suddenly a wild steer came 
down the road behind the Indians. The cook stepped outside the 


22 Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Annual R ae - 
Pon Sea Ten nnu eport to the Secretary of the In 
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bunkhouse and yelled, ‘‘Kulolo wa sha sha!’’ (‘‘Come here, my 
friends’’). Then he jumped inside and fastened the door. Of 
course the Indians were close and running hard. Some climbed 
on top of the bunkhouse, others scrambled on top of a high pile 
of cordwood, and others dodged behind trees. The steer whizzed 
past, and was soon out of sight. The Osages enjoyed the joke, 
“‘for they were accustomed to such rough stuff.’? When other 
Indians came on the scene, those who had been chased to cover 
pointed at the cook and told them something. Then the newcomers 
broke into a hearty laugh. So the mischievous cook decided that 
these Osages had fared better than John Soderstrom who ‘‘didn’t 
stood against him!’’ 


Laban had never before seen so many buffalo hides, cowhides, 
and Indian tipi. The hides were spread on the ground first and 
the tipis erected over them. A barren spot was reserved in the 
center for the fire, and a hole in the top of the lodge let out the 
smoke. The bedding was thin, and the ground in December was 
cold and damp. “‘I heard some of the Osages coughing and they 
made the woods ring,’’*? the cook related. 


About two o’clock one morning he heard an Indian carrying 
on a monologue in a loud voice. A few days later he asked Billie 
Connor what it meant. Connor explained that the Indian was 
praying to the Great Spirit for the preservation of his people. 
Laban asked, ‘‘Do they pray to a Supreme Being?’’ Connor re- 
plied, ‘‘Yes, they’re very religious in their way.’’ But Laban did 
not think that the Osage religion was of much use to a white man. 


Horse racing was a great Indian sport at the Agency, but these 
Government employees were forbidden to leave work to watch 
them. Of course this order did not affect the young cook. Occa- 
sionally, when a race was staged within sight of the Agency, the_ 
employees could watch as they worked. One day an office clerk 
quit work and walked to the scene of the races. Laban heard 
some employees predict that Agent Gibson would discharge the 
fellow. Shortly after noon Gibson called at the man’s office and 
asked where he was. Others present told why the clerk was absent. 
Presently the man returned, and was asked to explain his absence. 
He quickly replied that he was studying the character and be- 
havior of the Indians. That answer satisfied Gibson, but not these 
other employees. 


23 Agent Isaac T. Gibson lamented that so many of the Osages suffered from 
pneumonia and even from tuberculosis because their mocassins were threadbare 
and their feet were constantly on the damp earth. He installed a shoe shop with 
a cobbler. But the demand for shoes was greater than the supply. The agent 
stated that there was only one physician and he wanted a hospital. He traveled 
throughout the large reservation but was faced with great difficulties. A young 
half-breed medical student was his only assistant. Jbid., for 1873, pp. 216-217. 
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When Laban finished his work at the bunkhouse, he would spend 
some time watching Osage races. To excite the horses selected 
to do the racing, they were ridden in a large group of running 
horses whose riders shouted and sang. Then the band broke into 
two sections, turning to the right and left respectively, and formed 
a lane through which the racers were to run. The two riders rode 
together to the starting point and then started with a whoop. 
They lay forward and dug their heels in the horses’ flanks, until 
they crossed the mark at the end of the course. The winner eol- 
lected blankets, buffalo robes, and ponies. Sometimes the loser 
was left naked, afoot, and nothing to eat. 


In the late autumn of 1874 the employees at Osage Agency 
found another means of satisfying their social cravings. Wild 
prairie chickens were being killed in great numbers, and they 
were hanging in bunches by the necks from large tree limbs about 
the Agency grounds. Of nights huge bonfires were built, for there 
was an abundance of brush and discarded tree tops, and many of 
the birds were roasted and eaten. These gatherings occasioned 
much conversation. 


One wintry evening a young Englishman came in. Seated in 
the group of employees about the bonfire was a young half-breed 
Sioux, named Barney Mann, who himself was an employee. This 
Sioux took down a chicken and removed its entrails. That done, 
he extracted the contents and wrapped the entrails around a stick, 
which he dipped into a cup of salt water. Then he roasted it to 
a crisp and ate it and then prepared another. But this was more 
than the Englishman could stomach, at which the employees, save 
for the stoical Barney, were greatly amused. Mann dryly re- 
marked, ‘‘I wish I could take him out on a buffalo hunt some time.’’ 


There were other diversions, aside from attending church and 
Sunday School. Spelling matches were conducted of evenings 
from time to time. The employees were fond of attending night 
sessions of the Osage Indian school, that is, on visitors’ nights. 
The building was a large stone structure, sufficiently large to ac- 
commodate two hundred pupils. But there were never that many 
present. Singing exercises were conducted in an auditorium that 
would seat five hundred persons. All of the young Indians were 
fullbloods, their ages ranging from six to eighteen,—and some of 
them sang well, Pitch, time, and rhythm were good, whether they 
spoke English or not. It was not difficult to induce young Osages 


to attend school, for it was a boarding school, and they were fed 
by drawing on tribal funds.24 


Quakers held important Government posts in the Central Su- 
perintendency at various Indian Agencies during the ’seventies, 


24 [bid., p. 217; ibid., for 1876, p. 54, 
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and many of them came from Iowa.2> Laban Records became ac- 
quainted with Agent Isaac T. Gibson, Sub-Agent Thomas Wittiby, 
Samuel Comer and Mr. Varney. Varney was in charge at Hominy ; 
and Comer at Hickory Station, which was two miles south of 
Jonesburg, Kansas.2° When Comer came over to Osage Agency, 
he and Wittiby clashed one day. Although Comer was suffering 
from a boil on his neck at the time, it was Wittiby who lost his 
temper. Wittiby said, ‘‘Samuel, if it was not for my religion I 
would whip thee!’’ Comer replied, ‘‘Timothy, if it wasn’t for 
this boil on my neck, I would whip thee!’’ There, thanks to re- 
ligion and a boil, the argument ended. 


Andrew Hisey, a simple young Quaker, was the subject of 
much good-natured raillery from the employees. One night when 
the Quakers were assembled for public worship, ‘‘ Waiting for the 
spirit to move them,’’ Hisey suddenly rose and said, ‘‘In the 
language of the poet—’’ but words failed him. After a pause he 
continued, ‘‘I’ve forgotten the poet’s name.’’ He paused again. 
Then he exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I’ll declare. I’ve forgotten what the 
poet said!’’? And he sat down. 


Hisey roomed at the Wittiby residence, which was a one-room 
frame house, but he slept on some loose boards in the loft, the 
boards constituting the ceiling. He had to use a ladder to get 
to the loft and down again. During his sleep one night he rolled 
off the pallet in the loft and fell to the floor below, which made 
some marks and welts on his face. His fellow employees demanded 
an explanation when he reported for work the next day. Hisey 
was only too glad to tell it, for he was angered at the Wittibys, 
and Wittiby was at work in hearing distance. Hearing Hisey’s 
comments Wittiby said, ‘‘Yes, he fell down flutterchy-flollopty.”’ 
A chorus of laughter drowned out the rest of Wittiby’s comments. 


The Osages were fond of eagle feathers as a form of personal 
adornment. Eagles nested in the Osage country. While crossing 
Eagle Ford on Little Caney, Records saw a nest in a large tree. 
The nest, nearly as large as a wagon box, was built of sticks, 
and was not more than twenty feet above ground. In the late 
‘eighties he visited K. P. Lawrence who lived on the Arkansas 
River near Arkansas City. He was surprised to learn that Law- 
rence sold great numbers of eagle feathers to the Osages. He 
viewed Lawrence’s fine trotting and driving horses, and a herd 
of twenty-five horses which the Osages had traded for the feathers. 


25 See Parsons, op. cit., pp. 93-94 for a group picture of the Quaker Indian 
Officials comprising all those under the Central Superintendency, the headquarters 
being Lawrence, Kansas. They are listed by states, and five of them are from 
Iowa. Two are from Indiana, one from Ohio. 

26 For mention of Agent Isaac T. Gibson, see ibid., pp. 90, note 59, p. 119 
et passim. : 
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Then the two men inspected the eagle pen. It was two stories 
high, twenty-eight feet long, eighteen feet wide, and enclosed by 
woven wire. A number of eagles were perched on the cross-beam 
above, and the carcass of a deer lay on the ground. Lawrence 
kept the eagles well supplied with other kinds of meat, and hired 
an Osage to bring a deer from time to time. The eagles gorged 
themselves with flesh, and then sat for days without eating any- 
thing. Records asked, ‘‘How do you get the feathers out of the 
eagles?’’ ‘‘Oh, that is easy,’’ Lawrence replied, ‘‘just watch me!’’ 
He picked up a blanket, folded it several times, wrapped it around 
his arms, stepping inside the pen, and closed the door. Instantly 
a fierce eagle swooped down at him, intending to lacerate his face 
and body, but the blanketed arm saved him from injury. The 
eagle buried his great claws into the blanket and hung on while 
Lawrence pulled his feathers. The more feathers Lawrence pulled, 
the tighter the eagle gripped the bandaged arm. An attendant 
took the feathers through an aperture by the door. Lawrence 
then backed out the door and slipped his arm from the folded 
cloth. The eagle let go, soared back to his perch, and the blanket 
was recovered. ‘‘Now I know where the Osages got so many 
eagle feathers,’’ Records said. 
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LAWRIE TATUM’S INDIAN POLICY! 
By Aubrey L. Steele 


The agent chosen as Lawrie Tatum’s successor was J. M. Ha- 
worth. He, no doubt, had been influenced by some of his fellow 
Quakers to believe that Tatum had been too harsh.2. The new agent 
thoroughly believed in the peace policy when he took charge of the 
Kiowa and Comanche Agency at Fort Sill, on April 1, 1873, and 
one of his first official acts was to remove the military guard that 
Tatum had found necesary to re-employ in spite of the opposition 
of Friends.* Thomas C. Battey, a Quaker school teacher among the 
Kiowas, wrote that the Indians were very pleased with Haworth’s 
' action as they recognized it as an act of confidence in them and 
that they were anxious to encourage such a feeling. On the next 
issue-day an old man rode around the agency buildings performing 
the police duty formerly done by soldiers. The Indians were more 
orderly than they had ever been before on such an occasion, and 
Battey asserted: ‘‘. . . this establishing a guard of their own to keep 


1 The first article by Aubrey L. Steele on the Quaker administration of Indian 
Affairs in Oklahoma, under President Grant, was published in Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, XVII (December, 1939), pp. 364-92. In this, Mr. Steele pointed out that 
the important change in President Grant’s Indian policy from previous policies was 
the system of selecting superintendents and agents from the Society of Friends or 
“Quakers.” The Northern Superintendency in Nebraska was placed in charge of 
the Society of Hicksite Friends, while the Central Superintendency embracing the 
16,379 Indians in Kansas and Indian Territory (not including the Five Civilized 
Tribes) was in charge of the Orthodox Friends. Lawrie Tatum was chosen agent 
for the Kiowa and Comanche Agency in 1869. The Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs had summarized the policy of administering the work of the office: The In- 
dians “should be secured in their legal rights, located when practicable upon reser- 
vations, assisted in agricultural pursuits and the arts of civilized life,” and further- 
more those Indians who refused to accept these conditions would be placed under 
the complete control and supervision of the military authorities. Only the year 
before this policy was announced, Colonel George A. Custer, with troops of the 
7th U. S. Cavalry, made a surprise attack and destroyed a Cheyenne village, in the 
_ so-called “Battle of the Washita.” Though the Indians were defeated in the winter 
campaign of 1868-69 by United States troops and had generally surrendered by 
spring, there were bitter feelings and resentment among them, especially in recalling 
Colonel Custer’s action against the Cheyennes. Recalcitrant leaders of the Quahadi 
Comanche band and their warriors continued raids and killings in Texas. When 
the leaders were tried for murder in the courts of Texas and convicted, Agent 
Tatum, together with others, used his influence to commute the death sentences to 
life imprisonment. He did not believe in capital punishment and was in accord 
with the Government’s policy of civilization of the Indians; yet contrary to the 
views of Orthodox Friends, he believed in the military arm of the Government in 
restraining and controlling the hostile Indian bands. Since his fellow Quakers did 
not share his views, Tatum resigned his position as agent on March 31, 1873. 

2Lawrie Tatum, Our Red Brothers and the Peace Policy of President Ulysses 
S. Grant, (Philadelphia, 1899), 166. ; 
thoroughly believed in the peace policy when he took charge of the 

3 Thomas C. Battey, The Life anl Adventures of a Quaker Among the Indians, 
(Boston, 1875), 141; Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the 
Secretary of the Interior for the Year 1873, 219. Hereafter cited, Report, (date). 
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order, in lieu of the military guard heretofore employed—|[is] a 
ecnvincing evidence that proper treatment will not only be appre- 
ciated, but reciprocated even by Indians. ’’* 


Haworth, in his first report to the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, wrote that he had asked the Indians to refrain from raiding 
and stealing; and that the chiefs promised they would attempt to 
prevent their young men from going on raids. But if they failed, 
they would bring the horses and mules stolen to the agent so that 
he might return them to their owners. Shortly after this, some 
Comanche went on a Texas raid and when Haworth reminded them 
of their promise, they brought in fifty-two stolen horses and mules. 
The agent wrote: ‘‘I did not make any threats of stopping rations, 
or anything of the kind; simply reminded them of their promises, 
and appealed to their better natures with the very satisfactory re- 
sults referred to.’’® He did not consider the fact that the Comanche 
women and children were still at Fort Concho, and that the Indians 
kad brought the stock in so that the government might soon return 
them. The agent admitted that small bands of Comanche were 
known to have raided in Texas but he did not think that the Kiowa 
had made any forays.® 


One of Haworth’s biggest difficulties arose from the activities 
of whiskey peddlers and horse thieves, and from the fact that it was 
very difficult to get witnesses to go to Fort Smith to testify against 
them since the expense of making the journey to that city was more 
than the fee paid to witnesses.’ This had been a source of trouble 
throughout Tatum’s administration. In nearly every Commissioner’s 
report during the period of Quaker control, a recommendation that 
Congress provide a court for Western Indian Territory may be found, 
but Congress did not deem it essential. Consequently, the Indian 
had little protection from outlaws.® 


Battey wrote that a sheriff from a Texas county told him of a 
band of white desperadoes who operated from Jacksboro and Waco, 
dressed as Indians. The Quaker teacher admitted that the Indians 
made forays into Texas but he believed that white men were respon- 
sible for a large part of them. The peace policy was proclaimed 
a great success by the Board of Indian Commissioners in 1873. They 
wrote enthusiastically: ‘‘At present almost the entire frontier is in 


as little real danger from Indian depredations as from white des- 
peradoes. ’’10 


4 Battey, op. cit., 141. 

5 Report, 1873, 219. 

6 Ibid. 

T Ibid., 220, 

8 [bid., 4-5. 

9 Battey, op. cit., 230-240. 

10 Fifth Annual Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners to the President 


a aes United States 1873, 25. Hereafter cited, Report of Indian Commissioners 
ate). ; 
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Evidently, Haworth’s faith in his wards was limited because he 
wrote in May, inquiring the reason for the removal of the night 
guard at the agency and urging that it be resumed as he considered 
the protection of government property imperative.1! The agent was 
not in close accord with the military. He wished to control not 
only affairs on the reservation but to be consulted by the commander 
before any sort of military movement was made. He wrote to Hoag 
asking whether the soldiers who were pursuing Indians off the res- 
ervation might continue that pursuit after they entered it. He also 
inquired of the extent of the military commander’s authority over 
the Military Reservation.12 His letter was referred to the Indian 
Bureau and he soon received word that if the soldiers were pur- 
_ suing Indians off of the reservation, they had the right to continue 
that pursuit on it; and, furthermore, in reply to the latter part of 
his letter, he was informed that the authority of an Indian agent 
was not in any way over the military and that no matter how un- 
Cesirable its actions might be, he was powerless to intervene.!8 


The most important problem before Haworth was the freeing 
of the Comanche captives and the Kiowa chiefs. Unlike his prede- 
cessor, the new agent was heartily in favor of the government’s pro- 
posal to free Satanta and Big Tree. On March 22, Secretary of In- 
terior, Delano, requested Edmund J. Davis, governor of Texas, to 
release the chiefs about April 15,14 but because of the Modoc tra- 
gedy! aroused a storm of protest on the Texas frontier, Delano re- 
voked his request on April 14. Battey and Haworth were very in- 
dignant when they learned of the government’s action. ‘‘This seems 


11 J. M. Haworth to John W. Davidson, May 9, 1873, in “Kiowa—Military Re- 
lations,” Indian Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society. Hereafter cited, O. H. S. 

12Enoch Hoag to J. M. Haworth, June 18, 1873, in “Kiowa—Military Rela- 
Hous. 10. 1H..S- 

13 H, R. Clum to Enoch Hoag, August 2, 1873, in “Kiowa—Military Relations,” 
Or ES: 

14C. Delano ot E. J. Davis, March 22, 1873, in “Kiowa—Satanta and Big Tree 
perigls 40> Hoi 

15 Under a flag of truce while attempting to negotiate terms of peace, General 
Canby and another commissioner were treacherously slain by Captain Jack, a 
Modoc sub-chief, and his followers. (This incident occurred during the war with 
the Modoc on the Oregon-California border, caused by the plan to remove the 
tribe farther north from its homeland. A treaty with the Modoc negotiated during 
the War between the States remained unratified by the Government for several] 
years, during which Captain Jack’s band of Modoes had no definite place to make 
their homes. They wandered about in the Lost River country, Northern California, 
and were blamed with committing depredations and terrorizing the settlers. Cap- 
tain Jack and never more than 80 warriors, protecting their families of old people, 
women, and children, withstood a U. S. military force of 985 regular soldiers and 
71 Indian scouts for more than a year. Finally forced to surrender, Captain Jack, 
and three other Modoc leaders were tried for murder, condemned, and- hanged 
October 3, 1873. This court-martial trial closed the trouble with the Modocs, the 
historian Bancroft referring to it as “ ... their brave and stubborn fight for their 
native land and liberty—a war in some respects the most remarkable that ever' 
occurred in the history of aboriginal extermination.” —Note added by M.H.W.) 
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to me,’’? wrote Battey, ‘‘as unjustifiable an act as it would be to 
violate the treaty stipulations with Mexico on account of misde- 
meanors of the people of England or France. The Kiowas never 
even heard of the Modocs.’!@ Perhaps from the Indians point of 
view, his reasoning was correct but from the frontier settlers’ there 
was more than mere presumptive evidence that what had happened 
in California could easily happen in Texas. It had before. Battey 
wrote a letter of protest to the Indian Bureau against the change 
in policy. He reviewed the evidences of improvement and their 
strong determination to maintain peace at all costs. He said_ that 
the Kiowa prevented a Comanche raiding party from going to Texas 
by threatening to kill their ponies and to destroy their equipment. 
They had also pointedly refused to join the Cheyenne in a raid and 
advised them to return to their agency and behave.!" 


In about six weeks, Commissioner E. P. Smith wrote to Haworth 
that arrangements were being made to secure the freedom of the 
chiefs but that the final decision depended on the governor of Texas. 
Needless to say, when the Indians heard of Battey’s letter (and 
Smith’s reply) his influence was greatly enhanced.1§ 


Cyrus Beede held a council with the Kiowa and Comanche on 
April 28, in which he promised the return of the chiefs and the 
Comanche women and children, if they would remain peaceful. The 
prisoners were to be freed about June 1.!9 


After the annual medicine dance in June, the Kiowa organized 
a military force to prevent any of their young men from slipping off 
and going to Texas. The camps were guarded day and night and 
when on the move, the guards arranged themselves in front, behind 
and on the sides to prevent any from escaping. A similar procedure 
was used at the buffalo hunts.?° 


On June 10, the Comanche captives arrived. They had been 
expected for two months and the Indians had about exhausted their 
patience. Captain McClermont with only twenty-one men transferred 
the group to the reservation. When they were drawing near Jacks- 
boro, he found that three thousand armed people had gathered to 
stop the captives from being returned. The captain sent his charges 
cn a round-about route and then rode into town and pretended to 
await their arrival until he knew they were well beyond the reach 
of the mob.”!_ The good news of their return was spread by Indians 
who happened to be at the agency and the next day most of the 
tribe came in to receive their relatives and friends. They had been 
seventeen days in coming from Fort Concho. The prisoners were in 


16 Battey, op. cit., 156-157. 

17 [bid., 157-160. 

18 [bid., 160-161. 

19 Tbid!, 140-141. 

20 Tbid., 185-186. 

21 [bid., 163-164; Tatum, op. cit., 167-168. 
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good health and all reported excellent treatment.22 This report 
caused “‘The chiefs . . . to vie with each other in their strong assur- 
ance of good behavior.’’?> They confessed that a few of their young 
men had gone on raids in spite of their efforts but they had been 
‘“‘thrown away.’’*4 They promised to return any horses and mules 
brought in from Texas and wanted the Texans to do likewise.25 Cap- 
tain McClermont declared he had never been in favor of the peace 
policy before but by this practical example it had won his favor.2¢ 


The joy of the Comanche was sharply contrasted by the in- 
creasing resentfulness of the Kiowa who felt that they had been 
dealt with unjustly. Battey found it necessary to discontinue tem- 
porarily his efforts to conduct a school in their camp. But they 
~tcld him that they would settle down and farm if Satanta and Big 
Tree were freed. Although conditions looked bad, they promised 
Battey to be peaceful until after the council on August 10.27 Battey 
did not believe that the chiefs’ freedom was the key to the whole 
problem of Indian civilization, but he did think that it would be 
one of the most important steps in that direction.*® 


The Indians grew restless and wished to hurry the government 
in keeping its promise to free their leaders. To do this, plans were 
made to kidnap Battey and the agent, to take them to the Staked 
Plains beyond the reach of the soldiers, and to hold them as host- 
ages until the chiefs were freed. This plan was overheard by an 
Apache woman who told the agent. When the Indians came a few 
nights later, Haworth received them cordially. The leader, to dispel 
all suspicion, removed his revolver and gave it to Mrs. Haworth but 
his movements revealed another hidden beneath his blanket and Ha- 
worth, much to the Indian’s embarrassment and confusion, called it 
to his attention. They were given a good supper and shown every 
consideration. Such treatment prevented them from accomplishing 
their plot. The next night they were foiled by similar treatment 
and returned to the tribe with some sugar and coffee. ‘‘They re- 
ported to the tribe that our medicine was too strong and they could 
not touch us.’’29 Battey was detained four weeks without knowing 
the cause but finally a runner brought news that the chiefs had been 
returned, which caused the whole tribe to go to the agency taking 
Battey, who was ill, with them. He was freed before the Indians 
learned that it had been an idle rumor.*° 


Governor Davis was trying to win favor with the people of 


22 Battey, op. cit., 161-163. 
23 Tatum, op. cit., 168. 

24 The Indians term for casting members out of the tribe. 
25 Battey, op. cit., 164-165; Tatum, op. cit., 168-169. 

26 Battey, op. cit., 165 

27 Tbid., 190-192. 

28 [bid., 192-193. 

29 Ibid., 250-252; Tatum, op. cit., 169-170. 

30 [bid., 169. 
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Texas so he could be re-elected. Since pardoning the chiefs was 
very unpopular with the voters, the governor demanded that all the 
‘horse Indians’’ on the Texas border be deprived of their mounts, 
arms, and that rations for only one day at a time be issued to them.?! 
Finally it was decided to hold a council with the Kiowa in October 
to agree on definite terms.*? 


Satanta and Big Tree were brought to the fort and confined in 
the guardhouse pending the opening of the council.** Davis came 
to Fort Sill to discuss freeing the chiefs, as did also Commissioner 
Edward P. Smith.34 Davis believed that officials in the Indian de- 
partment had given the Indians promises that they had no right 
to make.?®> Probably for this reason he did not take Smith or any 
other official into his confidence.*® 


The council convened on October 6, four months after the time 
set for the chiefs’ release. The governor refused to negotiate with 
the Indians anywhere but at the fort. Remembering that their chiefs 
had been arrested there and several Indians killed, they protested 
at first. Davis refused to meet them anywhere else, and they fi- 
nally agreed.?? 


The Texas Governor then laid down the following conditions :3% 

“_.. They must settle down upon farms near the Agency; government 
must put a white man in every camp, to watch them and report their 
behavior to the agent; they must draw rations in person instead of the 
chiefs as heretofore, once in three days; answer to the roll-call at the same 
time; place themselves under direction of the United States army, to as- 
sist in arresting all depredating Indians; dispense with the use of their 
arms, horses, and mules; raise cattle, hogs, and corn, like the other civi- 
lized Indians .... 


“In return, Satanta and Big Tree, who were present were to be re- 
manded to the guard-house at Fort Sill and kept there under the charge 
of the post commander, to be released on the future good behavior of the 
tribe, whenever he should be satisfied that these terms were complied 
with. They were not to be pardoned, but subject to rearrest at any time, 
upon the misdemeanor of the Kiowas, and returned to the authorities of 


Texas, saying, in the winding up of his speech, ‘I will not change these 
conditions.’ ” 


The Indians were willing to agree to all of these but they wanted 
their chiefs freed immediately. When Davis refused, the council 
broke up. Next day the Kiowa were in a bad mood. They went 
about with their bows strung. Kicking Bird grumbled that ‘‘ Wash- 


| 31 Battey, op. cit., 199. 
5 ate op. cit., 173. 
- M. Haworth to Jonathan Richards, September 4, 1873, “Kiowa—Sat 

and Big Tree Trial,” 0. H. S. cf ON eee 

34 Tatum, op. cit., 173. 

35 Edmund J. Davis to J. W. Davidson, August 14, 1873, “Kiowa—S 
Big Tree Trial,” O. H. S. Se ee ene 

36 Battey, op. cit., 201. 

37 [bid., 199-200; Tatum, op. cit., 173. 

38 Battey, op. cit., 201-202. Also see, Tatum, op. cit., 174, 
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ington is rotten,’’*? and Lone Wolf said it meant war and ‘‘. . . the 
extinction of my people, but we are driven to it; we had rather 
die than live.’’4° 


Pressure was brought to bear on Davis and late in the evening 
he sent word to the Commissioner that he would present a more 
desirable proposal to the Indians the next day.41 The Indians went 
to the fort with strung bows and loaded guns. They planned to se- 
cure their chiefs’ freedom by force if the council failed. The signal 
for attack would be when the soldiers attempted to take the chiefs 
back to the guard-house. The Indians stationed their men in posi- 
tions where they could conveniently shoot the guard and the gov- 
ernor, and had fast horses where the two chiefs could reach them 
~ easily.*? 


The new plan Davis offered differed from the old one only in 
that the chiefs were to be liberated at once on parole.*® The Indians 
were not concerned with anything but freedom. Pardon or parole, 
it was all the same to them, if their chiefs were free. The Commis- 
sioner agreed that they would be returned in case the Kiowa raided 
again. The Comanche were to be compelled to surrender five raiders 
who had gone to Texas recently.44 Governor Davis made a brief 
speech and then turned the prisoners over to the tribe. The Kiowa 
were wild with joy and soon left the agency for their camps. 


After the Kiowa chiefs had been freed, the Commissioner held 
a council with the Comanche in which he told them that they had 
promised to keep peace, stop raiding and remain quietly on their 
reservation if their women and children were returned. However, 
since the return of these people they had raided in Texas and now 
five guilty Indians were to be imprisoned. The next morning the 
Comanche agreed to the demands, providing the government would 
give the names of those they wanted arrested. Of course the Com- 
missioner could not do this because he did not know who the guilty 
ones were. The Indians then proposed to return all of the horses 
and mules they had stolen and consider the incident closed, but the 
Commissioner would not accept the alternate proposal. One last 
plan was presented by the Indians. They agreed to go with the 
soldiers in search of raiding parties in Texas and if any were found, 
they would be captured and turned over to the State of Texas. The 
Commissioner agreed to this but warned them if they did not make 


39 Battey, op. cit., 202. x 
40 [bid., 202-203. 

41 Tatum, op. cit., 174-175. 

42 [bid., 175; Battey, op. cit., 203. 

43 Tatum, op. cit., 176. 

44 Battey, op. cit., 204. 

45 Ibid.; Tatum, op. cit., 176. 
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a real effort to take the captives, their rations and annuities would 
be stopped.*® 


A party of soldiers and Indians went into Texas but failed to 
find any raiders. While this expedition was in Texas, a band of 
white people stole about two hundred horses and mules from the 
reservation, and only thirty-seven were recovered. Therefore the 
Indians felt that they had been punished sufficiently ;*7 but on No- 
vember 30, the department in Washington sent word that if the five | 
Comanche were not turned over to the agent, rations would be with- 
held and they would be turned over to the military department.*® 


Battey declared that only two Comanche chiefs had not dis- 
couraged raiding and thought that only these bands should be pun- 
ished. Otherwise the government would punish the innocent along 
with the guilty. He wrote :* 


Since they have no confederate government, and one chief and band 
is as much independent of the others as one state is from another, the 
course adopted is calculated to have the effect to drive off those who have 
long been friendly to the whites, and instead of gathering to a civilizing 
influence, will tend to make enemies even of those who are, and have 
long been, our friends. 


Because the Comanche were to be dealt with by the military, 
and to avoid an attack upon the Kiowa, on December 2, 1873, Battey 
and George Chisholm were sent to tell them to come near the agency.®® 
Lone Wolf said in reply that if any of the Indians raid in Texas 
“‘and get killed, I think that is all right.’’ He added the follow- 
ing statement :51 


Ig they kill any white people there, I do not want the whites to come 
upon us here, for this is a country of peace. Catch them there; kill them 
there. .. I wish Washington would let it pass. If these foolish young 
men have killed any of the people of Texas, they are dead. Some of those 
young men have been killed; they are dead, Let it all pass; do not let 
it make trouble among the living. 


Lone Wolf promised that they would come in as soon as they 


could but since they had a lot of meat and hides they could not 
move rapidly.®? 


.Battey learned on his way back from the Kiowa camps that 
several large Comanche war parties had gone to Texas to raid be- 
cause they considered the new demand to bring in the five Comanche 
a breech of promise and a virtual declaration of war.53 They ful- 
filled their obligations when the soldiers were accompanied in search 
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of raiders, they believed. The Commissioner sent another order after 
1t was too late. This time it provided that the agents were to con- 
tinue the issuance of rations when the Comanche brought in the 
stolen horses and mules. The Indians had made this proposal to 
the Commissioner in council but it had been refused. Such vacilla- 
tion on the part of the Government naturally led the Indians to con- 
sider it a sign of weakness or fear and they believed themselves vic- 
torious because the government backed down on its demands.*4 


Following the chiefs’ release in October, a party of nine Kiowa 
and twenty-one Comanche went on a raid to Mexico to get horses. 
They did not consider this a breaking of their promise to refrain 
from raiding. As they were returning in December, the band was 
~ attacked and at least nine, including Lone Wolf’s favorite son, were 
killed. When this news reached the Kiowa camp, January 14, 1874, 
the whole tribe went into mourning, and after this Lone Wolf, the 
most grieved of all, was definitely with the hostile faction.® 


The Last War 


The winter of 1873-1874, was very unsettled. The Indians went 
on forays into Texas more than usual during these months. Un- 
rest seemed to be in the air. There were a number of causes for 
this. The coffee, sugar and flour at the three agencies—Darlington, 
Wichita, and Fort Sill—had been running short through no fault 
of the agents; many ponies and horses had been stolen and taken 
to Kansas and Texas; and a large amount of whiskey had been sold 
to the Indians.°* Vacillation of the Government in its demands on 
the Comanche and the desire for revenge for the death of the Kiowas 
and Comanche killed while returning from Mexico were some of 
the causes for hostilities. 


This feeling was intensified when a band under Lone Wolf went 
to Texas to recover the bodies of his son and others. After finding 
them they ran afoul the troops. The Indians were so hard pressed 
that they had to bury their dead in the mountains and then flee 
to the reservation.®” 


Because of the apparent failure of the peace policy in the face 
of such warlike conditions, Congress was considering turning Indian 
affairs over to the army.®® The Executive Committee of the Friends, 
with the hope that their ‘‘red brothers’’ might be persuaded to 
mend their ways before it was too late, persuaded them to wait un- 
til they held a council with the Indians.*® Thomas Wistar and James 
Rhoads, two Friends, strongly imbued with the ideals of peace, held 
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a council in April, 1874. Wistar told the Indians that they had 
been encouraging bad white men to come to their camp by trading 
with them and that instead of doing that, they should tell the agent 
about them. Furthermore, because of their raiding, Washington 
had lost hope and planned to put soldiers in place of their agents. 
The Indians on the other hand, expressed their friendship for the 
white man and blamed a few of their young men for the raiding. 
Apparently the Indian chiefs had forgotten how they “‘eontrolled 
their young men’’ pending the release of the Kiowa chiefs and _ the 
Comanche prisoners. The council was unsuccessful.*° For a short 
time the Indians remained quiet but the Comanche and Cheyenne 
began to give each other encouragement and support and smoked 
the war-pipe together. Battey believed that only one Kiowa chief 
smoked with them.*! 


During the early spring of 1874, Battey observed that the 
Comanche in particular were accumulating large quantities of am- 
munition and arms. Since the bow and arrow was the preferred 
weapon for hunting, this could mean only one thing—a campaign 
against the whites. Battey heard that the Kiowa and Comanche 
took their buffalo-hides to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservation, 
where they were exchanged for arms and ammunition.** J. S. Evans, 
post sutler at Fort Sill, charged that traders on the Cheyenne reser- 
vation were responsible for past, present, and impending Kiowa 
trouble. But the Cheyenne agent, John D. Miles, made a counter- 
charge that many Indians from Haworth’s agency had been causing 
trouble among his own people; and in answering Evan’s accusation, 
he wrote: ‘‘The Indians of this Agency claimed all winter that they 
could go to the Osage traders or to Wichita traders or to Fort Sill 
and get all the arms they wished.’’®* Generally it seemed to be 
a case where the pot was again calling the kettle black. 


In May, 1874, the Comanche stole a large number of horses and 
mules belonging to the agency and various individuals. Later the 
more inferior animals were returned and the agent received word 
from the Comanche medicine man that they would not raid any 
more in that vicinity providing the soldiers behaved themselves and 
did not bother them; but if they did, they would attempt to kill 
all of the people at the agency.® ° : 


The Comanche, contrary to their tribal custom, held a medicine 
dance in the spring of 1874. A Quahadi medicine man, Isa-tai, 
claimed that the Great Spirit had revealed to him that they should 
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rise against the whites and avenge the death of their warriors killed 
in Texas.°® He claimed, furthermore, that he could produce cart- 
ridges from his stomach and had witnesses who testified that they 
had seen him produce a wagon load in this manner. He also pre- 
tended that he had made medicine so that the white man’s guns 
would not hurt them. Most of the Comanche believed him and were 
afraid to disobey his commands.§7 Some Kiowa and Cheyenne at- 
tended the medicine dance. Nearly all of the Comanche and a part 
of the Kiowa and Cheyenne decided to fight, with the idea that in 
the end they would dictate the terms of peace with their enemies.*$ 


A group of unlicensed traders from Fort Dodge had established 
_ a trading post at Adobe Walls in the Texas panhandle to sell sup- 
plies to the buffalo hunters, and to sell the Indians arms, ammuni- 
tion and whiskey to them.*® Hsa-tai suggested that they attack this 
post and make the buffalo safe and then raid the settlements and 
drive the whites out.7° Quanah Parker led the attack. The buffalo 
hunters took refuge behind the thick walls of the adobe houses; 
and with high-powered, long range buffalo guns, the expert marks- 
men repulsed the onslaught. After two days of fighting only two 
scalps had been taken. KEsa-tai’s pony had been killed in spite 
of the ‘‘medicine’’ made to render him impervious to the white man’s 
bullets. The Indians were losing faith in him and when one of 
their chiefs was struck by a bullet from a hunter’s gun nearly a 
mile away, the Indians were convinced that it was useless to -on- 
tinue the siege."! 


The defeat at Adobe Walls served to discredit the medicine man 
but it did not stop the hostilities. A wagon train with four men 
and three wagons was attacked on July 3, near Buffalo Springs 
by about forty Indians. Three of the men were killed instantly 
while the other was slowly burned to death.7* On July 27, General 
John Pope advised Hoag that the army was moving onto the plains 
to punish hostile Indians and requested that the agents gather the 
friendly Indians about the agency for protection.” 
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August 3, had been set as the final date for registering Indians, 
by which time one hundred and seventy-three Kiowa, one hundred 
and eight Apache and eighty-three Comanche were listed on the 
rolls. After this date all unenrolled Indians were to be attacked 
wherever found.’4 Several bands, including Big Red Food’s, asked 
to be allowed to come in after August 3; but only one band, Assa- 
nonica’s, was given permission, with the provision that they would 
give up their weapons. Permission was withheld the others because 
they were believed to have participated in the Adobe Walls raid.” 
Battey wrote that these bands had been unable to escape from the 
hostile Comanche before this. 


On August 21, Red Food went to the Wichita agency in spite 
of an order to the contrary and many other unenrolled Indians 
began to collect there. General Davidson went to the agency to in- 
vestigate. The Indians agreed to Davidson’s terms of surrender 
and gave up their arms and ammunition but when their bows and 
arrows were demanded they refused to relinguish them. A messen- 
ger was sent to Davidson to find out what should be done.“ Con- 
temporary accounts do not agree on what followed. Davidson re- 
ported that Red Food at first consented to the terms, ‘‘. . . but after 
some delay he ran from the guard who had him in charge and 
made his escape. The troops at the same time were fired upon 
from the rear by the Kiowas, many of whom had been enrolled as 
friendly at Fort Sill.’’"7 Pending a decision from Davidson on the 
question, Battey made the following statement :7§ 

The chief, desirous of a little council with another chief, mounted his 
pony, giving a loud whoop, to call the attention of the chiefs with whom 
he wished to speak. This was misunderstood by the soldiers to be the 
war-whoop, and he was fired at by the guard. Lone Wolf, with his party, 
being near returned the fire ... The Comanches deny any hostile in- 
tention, and the fact of their surrendering arms before its commencement 
agrees strongly in their favor, as it does not look reasonable that they 
would surrender arms on the eve of an intended battle. 

Where the truth lies probably can not be fully determined. 
However that may be, a fight ensued which was not concluded until 
the next day when the Indians withdrew. Friendly Indians had 
been at the agency that day to receive their rations. The soldiers 
were handicapped since it was impossible to distinguish them from 
the hostile group and they did not fight as effectively as they might 
have under more favorable cireumstances.7? 


‘Satanta, who had been enrolled, was at the Wichita agency 
during the fight. He was off the reservation without permission 
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and fled to the Cheyenne reservation. There he was arrested and 
returned to the prison in Texas.®° 


News of the fight at the Wichita agency caused all but forty- 
four of the Kiowa to flee from Fort Sill, along with some thirty 
Apache because they were afraid that they would be attacked. They 
returned on September 23, and were received as prisoners of war.®! 


_ Colonel Nelson A. Miles was ordered to proceed against the In- 
dians from Fort Dodge with eight companies of cavalry, four com- 
panies of infantry, a company of friendly Indians, one of scouts, 
and a detachment of artillery. A command under Major Price was 
to move east from New Mexico, one under Colonel MacKenzie was 
to move north from Texas while Colonel Davidson moved west from 
Indian Territory.’ Lieutenant Buell with four companies of cav- 
alry and two of infantry, with thirty Indian scouts operated in 
between the two latter commands. 


Miles resolved that he would conduct his command in such a 
way that it could not be surprised. He acted on the assumption 
that if he hunted the Indians long enough they would become un- 
nerved and disheartened. The country this year was laid bare by 
a prolonged drouth and stripped of its vegetation by a plague of 
locusts.“ This proved to be an aid to the military since they could 
bring their supplies with them while the Indians, who normally 
lived on the country, were destitute. Miles’ command moved to the 
Indian country by way of Camp Supply, then south following the 
Indians to Red River.® 

On August 30, the Indians having hidden behind the sand hills, 
rushed Miles’ advance guard but were repulsed and then the entire 
command went into action. The Indians were driven from their 
position up Tule Canon and out thirty miles on the Staked Plains 
before the command was forced to return for more supplies.*® 


Miles’ train of supplies under Captain Lyman with one com- 
pany of infantry, was surrounded by four hundred Indians just 
south of the Washita River. After standing off the attack three 
days, they were relieved by Major W. R. Price whose command was 
then merged with Miles.*’ 

On September 26, MacKenzie attacked a band of Cheyenne and 
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others, at Canon Blanco and took over one hundred lodges and 
fourteen hundred head of stock.88 On October 9, Colonel Buell 
destroyed a large Kiowa camp situated on the Salt Fork of Red 
River. This was followed by another victory over a band situated 
on the Washita.®? 


Tabananeka, the most important chief of the Quahadi, surren- 
dered in October, along with some other chiefs from this band. 
They gave their arms, horses and mules and then were imprisoned.%° 
Later in the winter one hundred and eighty-five Quahadi were per- 
suaded to come in, giving up their arms and over seven hundred 
horses and mules. 


Gray Beard’s camp situated on McClellan Creek was attacked 
November 8, and its inhabitants routed. Julia and Adelaide Ger- 
maine were recovered. Their emaciated condition intensified the 
soldiers’ determination to bring the Indians into complete submis- 
sion.*! 


The winter weather was the army’s best ally. The Indians were 
defeated every time they were found and one band finally fled to 
the Pecos River valley in New Mexico. Miles at this point sent 
word to them that the two older Germaine girls must be returned 
unharmed and they must come to the reservations immediately. If 
these conditions were not met they would never be given another 
chance. The day after the Indians received this summons they be- 
gan the slow and painful four hundred mile journey. Most of their 
horses were dead and a large part of the people travelled on foot.%” 
When the Indians reached the agency, they gave up their horses, 
arms and captives, including the two older Germaine girls. 


From July 21, 1874, to February 12, 1875, Miles’ command was 
continually on the move against the Indians and they were unable 
to hunt or put up provisions since they were rarely able to spend 
more than one night in one place.% 


In February, Lone Wolf, Red Otter, Swan, Dohason, and Poor 
Buffalo surrendered, giving up their stock and arms.°° In March, 
the Cheyenne who had persisted in staying out were finally forced 
by relentless effort on the part of the soldiers to come in and sgur- 
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render their arms and stock.%® The remainder of the Quahadi sur- 
rendered at Fort Sill in June.” 

About seventy-five chiefs and warriors who were believed in- 
strumental in beginning the war were sent to Fort Marion, Florida 
and imprisoned. The Comanche were the most guilty Indians but 
they got off lighter than the others. Only nine members of the 
tribe, including one chief, were selected from this tribe, while twenty- 
six Kiowa including four chiefs were made captives.98 While the 
Cheyenne were lined up for selection of those to be sent to Florida, 
one Indian broke from the line and ran toward his camp. He was 
shot and killed. Some of the shots missed him and wounded sev- 
eral in the camp which aroused so much fear that the whole tribe 
- fled to a nearby sand hill and began to defend themselves with guns 
they had hidden there. They escaped in the night but in a few 
days hunger drove all but about seventy to surrender. Those who 
did not come in attempted to escape and join the Sioux in the north 
but they were intercepted and nearly exterminated. 

Colonel MacKenzie replaced Davidson during the winter and 
he gave some stock back to the Indians that had been taken from 
them. Seven hundred and sixty horses and mules were shot or died, 
one hundred were given to Tonkawa scouts, and the rest were sold 
at auction for from three to six dollars a head from which sale, 
$22,000 was received. A large part of this was invested in sheep 
but most of them were killed by wolves and Indian dogs. Some 
cattle were purchased from this fund.1 


Sheridan in reporting the campaign against the Cheyenne, 
Kiowa, and Comanche, wrote that ‘‘This campaign was not only 
very comprehensive, but was the most successful of any Indian cam- 
paign in this country since its settlement by the whites; and much 
credit is due to the officers and men engaged in it.’’! 


Haworth thus concluded his report to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs in 1875, after having recounted the various bands of 
Indians coming to the agency under the military: 


... 1 desire to say that my experience of nearly three years with 
these people causes me more than ever to admire the wisdom of his Ex- 
cellency the President in inaugurating the present pacific mode of gov- 
erning his “red children;” and could lawless white men be kept from 
among them, and their subsistence department kept properly supplied, I 
believe his most sanguine expectations would be realized, and only a few 
years pass before they would cease to be a burden to the Government, 
or a source of revenue to bad men.102 


During the spring of 1873, about sixty Kiowa, Comanche, and 
Apache children attended school at the agency and the agent wrote 
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that if they had the room that many more would come.!* One hun- 
dred and seventy-five acres, divided into six to ten acre plots for 
the Kiowa and eighty for the Comanche were cultivated by the In- 
dian men without the aid of their women.!% 

The greatest trouble experienced by the Indians after 1875 was 
with Texas horse thieves. At least two thousand head were stolen 
from them in 1875.19 The handicap of having to send whites ar- 
rested on the reservation to Fort Smith, sometimes prevented the 
meting out of justice.1% 

Because of bad health, Haworth resigned and was succeeded by 
P. B. Hunt, an Episcopalian, on April 1, 1878. About a month 
after he took charge the Indian prisoners at Fort Marion were re- 
leased. The Kiowa, Comanche, and Cheyenne were thoroughly sub- 
dued and no more trouble was experienced. The fires of war had 
burned out. 

When Rutherford B. Hayes was inaugurated in 1877, several 
members of the Executive Committee called upon him and learned 
that he favored the Indian policy then being pursued; but when a 
new commissioner was appointed, he soon let it be known that he 
did not approve whole heartedly the work of the Friends in the 
Central Superintendency. And after an unsuccessful appeal to 
Hayes, the Committee in May, 1879, formally resigned all connec- 
tion with the superintendeney work.1% 


In this study we have followed the fortunes of the Kiowa and 
Comanche under the Quakers. It was the Friends’ hope to elevate 
the Indian through kind and just treatment. Lawrie Tatum began 
his work with the firm conviction that such a policy would succeed 
but he soon came to the conclusion that the Indian understood and 
respected only one kind of treatment—foree. From the very be- 
ginning he found that soldiers were necessary to control the Indians 
on issue-day, and his only check on their marauding spirit was to 
withhold their rations. Later nothing short of armed force could 
command respect. It is significant that peace was brought about 
when the Kiowa chiefs and the Comanche women and children were 
imprisoned. And Tatum’s conviction that their release would cause 
the tribes to return to their hostile ways was borne out during 
Haworth’s administration when he blindly followed the peace policy 
until the pacifist Friends could no longer deny that force was 
necessary. The campaign of 1874-1875 was the result. In the end, 
through force, the military successfully stripped the hostile bands 
of their means of plundering and bent them to the will of the 
white man. Thus, war had brought peace. 
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LINES WRITTEN ON AN INDIAN FACE 
By Jessie Randolph Moore 


A picture of an Indian was found pinned on the wall of a 
postoffice in a small town in Oklahoma. The writer trusts these 
lines bear not the high coloring of one who would revive the faded 
glories ofan ancient but dilapidated house, but let them have the 
appearance of simplicity, and good faith which may convince the 
reader that when she errs, it is from no worse cause than National 
partiality ; and surely such partiality is excusable in the descend- 
ant of a proud race, shorn of its ancient splendors, and soothing 

to her feelings to revive again on the canvas history :! 


"Tis only an Indian face, but on it is pictured the tragedy of 
a race. Like a ghost of yesterday it looks out over the hurrying 
throng, with a cynical smile for the sordid realities of today. The 
keen inscrutable eyes seem piercing the veil which covers the In- 
dian’s future, the firm lips guarding with sacred tenderness the 
story of a nation’s past. I stop and ponder the sphinx-like coun- 
tenance. 


Who are you, old Indian? Who was the artist that lined your 
noble features? I see in you a racial type, an epitome of the whole 
race; in you I read the future of the Indian as it might have been, 
and his tragic past. Your proud head is bent as though under a 
foreign yoke, and I see the wild, unquenched, old world pain of 
the conquered in your eyes. You have lived long and endured 
much and have no more illusions. Your face is not the portrait 
of one man or one generation, but an epoch in the world’s history. 
One of nature’s aristocrats, they call you a savage, yet centuries 
before the foundation of classic Rome, when the Angles and Saxon 
savages were roaming the forests of northern Europe, your own 
ancestors, in the land of the Fair God, were writing on parchment 
and stone the history of your race—and but for the ruthless hands 
of Christian fanatics those hieroglyphic writings would class you 
among the most ancient of civilized nations. The history of your 
deterioration is one of the world’s mysteries which only He who 
holds the key of destiny can solve. 


I fall to dreaming about it all, and what refreshment to turn 
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away from the hurry and noise of modern life to a world of golden 
and gray dreams. Long forgotten legends and traditions of your 
people and mine, old Indian, come back to me from the land of 
forgotten things; legends of magic and of mystery whose char- 
acters are like dim figures in some half-effaced tapestry of olden 
time. Yet there is a dark fate that beats its way up through all 
the legends and traditions, spreading its atmosphere of gloom 
and distaster over all the bright romance and glamour of mystic 
dreams. 


Alas for those who feel no thrill as they read the epitaphs of 
nations. "Tis then the past ages come and sit beside us, show us 
the leathern doublet or hunting shirt, bend the keen tempered or 
seasoned bow, sing us the old songs, and halting the centuries in 
their solemn march, bid them turn around for a little while and 
march the other way. How «-y heart thrills and takes fire as I 
recall the freshness of that Arcadian existence in the days of the 
Indian Commonwealth—a flowery oasis in the wilderness of life— 
whose fairest flowers had not been gathered nor its beauties de- 
spoiled by the rude hand of those who in after years affected to 
cultivate them. Would that some bard might immortalize the 
scenes of life and death enacted beneath the sunny southern skies 
of the frontier, telling the story of as peaceful life drama as the 
world has ever known—the golden age of a nation confident in 
the future lying fair before it. 


The light of civilization was poured in, but it was the lght 
of a consuming fire, before which our national glory, our institu- 
tions, our very existence and name as a nation, melted away like 
the morning mist. The only memorials left of the old regime are 
the crumbling walls of the abandoned Forts, the forsaken council 
houses, and the streets of the old towns seen against a background 
of romance and history. The treaty and peace-pipe are relegated 
to the curio cabinet, the wild rose clambers and the coyotes howl 
around the old stomp grounds. You only, old Indian, are left like 
an aged pilgrim dreaming by his camp-fire, while on the tall straight 
spirals of smoke drifting up toward heaven are wafted the prayers 
of a broken people. I question the eternal verities, and am an- 
swered by the metaphor of the potter’s wheel. 


You, who have climbed the steps in the palace of life and 
looking out the windows have seen through the mists of the cen- 
turies the panorama of your nation’s history, does not the are of 
your experience give you some comprehension of the divine circle 


of God’s plan, does the are give key to the whole? Or are you 
like myself, ; 


“An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light?” 
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Prophet with the calm and farseeing eye, can you not fathom 
the abyss of human problems and tell me what is the Indian’s 
future? Read for me the dark characters traced by the finger 
of destiny? Is there not some knight within your vision with a 
high unconquerable spirit standing like some proud column alone 
amid the fragments and ruins around it, some brilliant leader 
with a clear-sighted sagacity piercing the thin veil of pretended 
friendship and penetrating the future, discern the coming miseries 
of his people—and with a noble patriotism rescue them from the 
gathering darkness, infuse his own intrepid spirit into their hearts, 
animating them with high ideals and dreams of nobler lives? 


Your face has given me a message of Old Indian Territory— 
~ the glory of her days, a breath of the past from across the river 
of Lethe—of sorrow, and joy, and sweet life. Like the harpist 
you have swept my heartstrings, and listening to the sweet sym- 
phony I see shadowy forms and faces loved ‘‘long since and lost 
awhile,’’ and hear the eall of voices low and sweet. The tones 
brighten and I hear the twilight song of Indian home life—a 
mother’s lullaby comes crooning to me from across the years, the 
birds sing low, the rose leaves are falling, and the high soaring 
sky that arches all, mysterious and deep. Into the melody there 
ereeps a minor strain—’tis a funeral knell, and with aching heart 
and falling tears I see another grave in the cemetery of nations. 
What recks it that thou are dead? Im the song of the brave and 
the strong spirit, thou shalt live evermore, a type, a proud cyno- 
sure in the path to freedom and to light. The music strikes a 
splendid jubilant note—joy bells are ringing, cannons are boom- 
ing, people are shouting Hosannas to a Star, and I bow low in 
the dust to this Star from the east that has risen Phoenix-like from 
the ashes of our old Indian civilization; for under its bright rays 
lies the child Oklahoma who may prove to be the Messiah to my 
people. 


As nature takes back the dead leaves to nourish and fertilize 
the spring flowers and vegetation, so may God in some mysterious 
way take the ashes of our dead empire to nourish and fertilize the 
flowers of Oklahoma’s civilization, — rich blossoms of promise 
whose perfume and beauty will, like the flower Immortelle, live 
forever. How precious are the memories evoked by this grand 
symphony—’tis the song of the ages after all, drawing the soul 
up to the Stars, whose morning song is but the ‘‘Psalm of Life.”’ 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


A PRELIMINARY CHECK-LIST OF NINETEENTH CENTURY 
OKLAHOMA BooK PUBLISHERS 


By Rollo G. Silver! 


This cheek-list of Nineteenth Century Oklahoma book publishers 
arranged according to the imprints used by the publishing firms, 
will serve as a handy guide for bibliographers, librarians, and stu- 
dents of the history of printing. It is, however, not complete and 
additional information will be welcomed. The Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America is now preparing an index of Nineteenth Century 
American book publishers and it is hoped that this check-list will 
lead to the completion of the section about Oklahoma. 


Baptist Mission Press (1843-1859). Location, Breadtown, Cherokee 
Nation.” 
Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1936), pp. 27-32, gives a history of the Baptist Mission Press.3 
“The Baptist Mission Press was established in 1843, a font of Cherokee type 
having been brought from the Shawanoe Baptist Mission in Kansas for its use. 
This press rendered a real service in publishing and distributing the Cherokee 
Messenger and other worthwhile works throughout the Cherokee Nation. The 
publication was the first periodical printed in Oklahoma. It was edited by 
the Reverend Evan Jones, with press work by Hervey Upham. A sixteen-page, 
two-column paper, it was issued at regular intervals and largely devoted to 
religious and temperance subjects. It was printed principally in the Cherokee 
language (Sequoyah alphabet) with less than four columns in English appear- 
ing in the first issue. The first edition consisted of sixteen hundred copies, 
the series of twelve issues running from August, 1844, to May, 1846. * * * 
After a lapse of a little more than two years The Cherokee Messenger was 
revived in 1848 by John B. Jones for season. Publication was resumed again 
in June, 1859, for a brief period.”—Manuscript, “Baptist Missions Among the 
Cherokees,” by James W. Moffitt. 
Leaders: Rev. Evan Jones (May, 1788—August 18, 1872); Rev. John B. Jones 


(December 24, 1824—June 17, 1876); Rev. Jesse Bushyhead (September, 1804 
—July 17, 1844). 


1 Rollo G. Silver is a member of and a contributor to the papers of the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America. He is now serving in the armed forces of the United 
States. His home is in Brockton, Massachusetts (Address: Box 672). 

2 This place was the original camp site established by Reverend Jesse Bushy- 
head, in 1839, at which rations were issued to needy immigrant Cherokees upon. 
their arrival in the Indian Territory, hence its name “Bread Town.” Religious work 
was begun at once by Mr. Bushyhead and the place was soon best known as “Bape 
tist Mission.” It was also variously referred to as “Baptist Cherokee Mission,” 

Baptist, and “Cherokee.” This location (S. 13, T. 18 N., R. 25 E.) to-day is 
about five miles north of Westville, in Adair County. In connection with the 
Mission, the American Baptist Missionary Union operated the Cherokee Female 
Seminary here before 1860, a missionary institution and not to be confused with 
the Cherokee National Female Seminary, the original site of which was near Park 
ill, —From manuscript notes, “Historic Sites in Oklahoma,” by Muriel H. Wright. 

3 Further references in these Bibliographical Notes to Carolyn Thomas Fore- 


paper a Imprints (Norman: University Press, 1936), will be cited Oklahoma 
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See, E. C. Routh, “Early Missionaries to the Cherokees” (with portraits of 
Evan Jones and his son, John B. Jones), The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XV 
(December, 1937), pp. 449-65, for information on all three jieaders; Indian 
Missionary, Atoka, Indian Territory, III (February, 1887), 4, for information 
about Rev. Jesse Bushyhead; and consult Alumni Secretary, University of 
Rochester, Rochester, New York, for information in his possession about Rev. 
John B. Jones. 

Printers: Mark Tiger and Hervey Upham. 

“The Joneses, assisted by Hervey Upham and Mark Tiger, published at Bap- 
tist Mission the Cherokee Messenger, a monthly missionary publication, a part 
of which was printed in the Cherokee language.”—-Emmet Starr, Early History 
of the Cherokees (Kansas City: 19167), p. 79. 

Mark Tiger, “A full-blood Cherokee who was an interpreter, translator, and 
typesetter (Sequoyah type) in the office of the Cherokee Advocate many years 
ago.”—Letter of Frank J. Boudinot, Washington, D. C., February 16, 1943. 
Hervey Upham was born at Salem, Mass., Dec. 10, 1820. He acquired a knowl- 
edge of printing in the Christian Watchman office, Boston. On June 2, 1843, 
he was appointed a missionary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission So- 
ciety. Upham left Salem on May 23, 1843, and arrived at Cherokee on June 
24, 1843. He resigned in 1851 and returned to New England in July, 1852. 
In 1879, he moved to a farm near Boerne, Texas, where he died on June 22, 
1897.—Biographical information supplied by Mrs. S. P. Harris, Boerne, Texas; 
Miss Esther Usher, Salem, Mass.; and Mr. D. F. De Trude, New York, N. Y. 


E. C. Bouptnot, Jr. Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation (1884). 

“E. C. (Elias Cornelius) Boudinot, Jr., was born in the Cherokee Nation, 
Indian Territory (now Oklahoma) January 2, 1854, son of Wm. P. and Caro- 
line Fields Boudinot. He died in February, 1896, at Tahlequah. He was 
married to Addeline Foreman (Cherokee, as he was of course) May 26, 1880. 
No children. He was a lawyer by profession, editor of the Cherokee Advocate, 
... statesman. In 1891 he was Chairman of the Commissioners representing 
the Cherokee Government who, with the Commissioners representing the United 
States, negotiated and signed the Agreement for the sale of the ‘Cherokee Out- 
let’. . . . He and this writer (we were law partners) were two of the law- 
yers who advised the Council of the Old Settler or Western Cherokees in the 
matter of their claim against the United States in which a recovery of more 
than $800,000 was obtained for our clients. Im the fall of 1895 he was se- 
lected by the National Council of the Cherokee Nation as special Delegate 
to Washington in the matter of the controversy concerning whether the ‘Freed- 
men’, so-called, should be given shares of Cherokee Indian Communal prop- 
erty. ... He became ill before completion of his work in that matter and, 
returning home to Tahlequah about February Ist., 1896, died a few days later. 
He was not a ‘printer’ in the narrow sense at any time. . . .”’—Letter of Frank 
J. Boudinot, Washington, D. C., Feb. 6, 1943. 


JostaH Brown (1870). Chickasaw Nation. For a biography see 
H. F. O’Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of the Indian Territory 
(Chicago: 1891), pp. 252-53, with portrait. 

“As National Secretary of the Chickasaw Nation, Brown was, I think, merely 
in a position of letting out the printing contract. The volume was actually 


printed at the Courier Job Printing Office at Sherman, Texas.”—Letter of 
Lester Hargrett, Washington, D. C., Feb. 17, 1943. 


Cuerroker Apvocats Orrice. Location, Tahlequah, Cherokee Nation. 
Established by authority of the National Council in 1843, as a public printing 
office; repaired by an Act of the National Council, dated December 16, 1867; 
destroyed by fire in 1874; new brick building completed by 1876; ordered 
sold by Office of Indian Affairs, May 11, 1911.—Oklahoma Imprints, pp. 76- 
85, with photographic views. 
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“The National Council, by an act of October 25th, 1843, authorized the pub- 
lication of a National paper at Tahlequah, which was to be known as the 
Cherokee Advocate. The editor was to be elected by the National Council; 
this office was first filled by William Potter Ross, a nephew of Chief John 
Ross. Young Ross had recently graduated from Princeton University and 


was a scholarly and courtly gentleman. 

“The First issue of the Cherokee Advocate appeared on September 26, 1844, 
and was continued until September 28th, 1853. 

“The Advocate was discontinued until after the Civil War, and volume 1, No. 
1 of the second series was issued April 26th, 1870, and the last- known issue 
of this series was December 26th, 1874, shortly after which time the office and 
all the fixtures were destroyed by an accidental fire. 

“Volume 1, No. 1, of the third series was issued on March 4th, 1876.”—Starr, 
Early History of the Cherokees, op. cit., p. 71. 


CHEROKEE NATIONAL Press, Tahlequah (1870). See Oklahoma Im- 
prints, pp. 51-52 and 76-85. 


CurerTaIn Print, Ardmore (1891). Founded in Oklahoma City, 
1889, by R. W. McAdam. The firm, publisher of the Oklahoma 
Chief, was moved to Ardmore in September, 1890; see Oklahoma 
Imprints, p. 368. 


Cuoctaw News, Talihina (1896). A history of this firm, owned by 
B. F. Grandy, is in Oklahoma Imprints, p. 171. 


Datuty Leaper Press, Guthrie (1895-1897). 
Daity Leaper Print Co., Guthrie (1896). 


Datuy Leaver Printine Co., Guthrie (1896). See Leader Company, 
Guthrie. 


Damaga, Tahlequah (1850). 
“A full-blood Cherokee who was an interpreter, translator, and typesetter (Se- 
quoyah type) in the office of the Cherokee Advocate many years ago.”—Letter 
of Frank J. Boudinot, Washington, D. C., Feb. 16, 1943. 
The Cherokee name “Damaga” (also, spelled “Dom-uck” from a statement of 
George Fields) means “horsefly.°-—M.H.W. 
“Johnson was the English editor and he was assisted by James Horsefly, Cher- 
okee editor.”—Oklahoma Imprints, p. 81. 


JoHN DovusLETooTH, Tahlequah (1873). 
“A full-blood Cherokee who was an interpreter, translator, and typesetter (Se- 


quoyah type) in the office of the Cherokee Advocate many years ago.”—Letter 
of Frank J. Boudinot, Washington, D. C., Feb. 16, 1943. 


J. F. Dusors, Tahlequah (1872). No information available. 


T. W. Foreman, Tahlequah (1888). 
“Typesetter (English and Cherokee type) in the Cherokee Advocate Office 
beginning in the late 70’s and continuing until the abolishment of the Advocate 
in 1906 by Act of Congress. Died about 4 years ago in Tulsa, Oklahoma.” 
—Letter of Frank J. Boudinot, Washington, D. C., Feb. 16, 1943. 


E. J. Foster, Tishomingo City (1860). No information available. 


GuTuriz Directory Co., Guthrie. This firm published a di 
of Guthrie in 1896, P a directory 
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GuTuHric Leaper, Guthrie (1899). See Leader Company, Guthrie. 


W. J. Hempy, Atoka (1878). W. J. Hemby published the Atoka 


Independent. He was a practical printer (Oklahoma Imprints, 
p. 147). 


HERALD Press, Caddo (1899). A history of this firm, publisher of 
the Caddo Herald, is in Oklahoma Imprints, pp. 146-147. Owner: 
John 8. Hancock (Nov. 12, 1832—Jan. 15, 1901). Biography 
in Chronicles of Oklahoma, X, 2, (June, 1982), p. 304. 


KE. H. Hupparp & Co., Muskogee (1894-1895). 


“The firm was my brother Frank C. Hubbard and myself, E. H. Hubbard. I 
think we were in business 1893 to 1897. We were both printers. I later 
organized the Model Printing Co. and sold it in 1919. We were Commercial 
Book & Job printers. I remember we printed the ‘Acts and Resolutions of 
the Creek National Council 1894’ also the ‘Laws of Creek Nation’, they were 
printed in Creek. At this time the only particular reason that I can think 
of was that we had the extra type that was needed, that is extra letters that 
the Creek language called for. . . At that time the town was not surveyed 
or plotted; our shop was on what is now North 2nd. St. . . .”—Letter of E. H. 
Hubbard, Muskogee, Jan. 12, 1943. 

“Mr. Ernest H. Hubbard . . . is a half brother of Frank C. Hubbard. Ernest 
was born at Kokomo, Indiana, September 12, 1871. . . .’—Letter of Mrs. Grant 
Foreman, Muskogee, Jan. 4, 1943. 


For information about Frank C. Hubbard, see Phoenix Printing Co. 
F. C. Huspparp, Muskogee (1893). See above. 


INDIAN CHIEFTAIN, Vinita (1884). A history of this firm can be 
found in Oklahoma Imprints, pp. 94-97. : 
Owner: M. E. Milford (b. 1856). See H. F. O’Beirne, Leaders and Leading 
Men of the Indian Territory (Chicago, 1891), p. 263 for biography. 


INDIAN CITIZEN Print, Atoka (1890). A history of this firm, pub- 
lisher of the Indian Citizen, is in Oklahoma Imprints, pp. 140-141. 
An article about the firm is in the Atoka Citizen-Democrat, April 
11, 1935. 


Owners: James S. Standley (March 8, 1841—Oct. 20, 1904). See H. F. 
O’Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of the Indian Territory (Chicago, 1891), 
pp. 92-93, portrait on p. 92; and Chronicles of Oklahoma, X, (December, 
1932), pp. 614-617. Portrait opp. p. 614. 
Butler S. Smiser (July 6, 1862—April 7, 1942). For biography see H. F. 
O’Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of the Indian Territory (Chicago: 1891), 
sal Le 
Renna S. Smiser (b. July 15, 1865). 
“My husband, B. S. Smiser died April 7, 1942 in our home—our Indian allot- 
ment, I still live here with my daughter Mrs. B. F. Bryant. My husband was 
a native of Kentucky—came to Atoka fall of 1883 as Supt. public schools. He 
had always wanted to be a Minister for Christ & 1915 he yielded to such de- © 
sire and had been with the Christian Church at Atoka for 8 years. During 
his 23 years as minister he had only 4 pastorates. He was 79 July 6, 1941 and 
died April 7, 1942. I am now 77 will be 78 July 15, 1943.”—Letter of Mrs. 
B. S. Smiser, Atoka, Jan. 25, 1943. 


InpIAN JourNAL Printine Co., Eufaula (1894). 
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Inpian JouRNAL Stream Print, Eufaula (1887). A history of this 
firm, publisher of the Indian Journal, is in Oklahoma Imprints, 
pp. 179-185. 


Owners: W. E. Gentry (b. March 11, 1842), Biography in D. C. Gideon, Indian 
Territory (New York & Chicago), 1901, pp. 360-361, portrait opp. P. 360; 
and G. W. Grayson (1843—Dec. 2, 1920), biography in Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, 1, (January, 1921), p. 105. 


InpIAN JOURNAL STEAM Print, Muskogee (1884). 
INDIAN JOURNAL STEAM JoB Orrice, Muskogee (1885). 


Inpran JouRNAL Steam Jos Print, Muskogee (1884). A history of 
this firm, publisher of the Indian Journal, is in Oklahoma Im- 
prints, pp. 190-194. 


Owners: Renfrew M. Roberts. Loren H. Roberts. 


LEADER Company, Guthrie (1897). 


Leaver Printine Co., Guthrie (1894). <A history of this firm, pub- 


lisher of the Guthrie Daily Leader, is in Oklahoma Imprints, pp. 
322-323. 


Owner: Leslie G. Niblack (b. Oct. 1, 1876). Biography in Joseph B. Tho- 
burn, A Standard History of Oklahoma, (Chicago and New York, 1916), V. 
pp. 1922-1923. 


Gro. W. McFaruin, Tahlequah (1877). 


“He was also a typesetter with the Cherokee Advocate during the 1880’s— 
married at Tahlequah and had a daughter Eva (his wife was before her marri- 
age Neppie Thorn). He left Tahlequah about fifty years ago and vague rumor 
had it that he settled in Tombstone, Arizona. He did not take his family with 
him.”—Letter of Frank J. Boudinot, Washington, D. C., Feb. 16, 1943. 


McMaster Printine Co., Oklahoma City (1890). A history of this 


firm, publisher of the Evening Gazette, is in Oklahoma Imprints, 
pp. 371-872. 


Owner: Frank McMaster (b. 1842). For biography, see W. F. Kerr and I. 
Gainer, The Story of Oklahoma City (Chicago: 1922), I. 145-155; L. B. Hill, 
History of The State of Oklahoma, (Chicago and New York: 1908), II, pp. 


fae and Marion T. Rock, Illustrated History of Oklahoma, (Topeka: 1890), 
p. : 


Mission Press, Park Hill (1835-1860). A history of this press is 
in Oklahoma Imprints, pp. 4-26. Additional material about the 
press can be found in Muriel H. Wright, ‘‘Notes on the Life of 
Mrs. Hannah Worcester Hicks Hitchcock and the Park Hill 
Press,’’? The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIX, December, 1941), 
pp. 348-356. 

Founder: Samuel A. Worcester (Jan. 19, 1798—April 20, 1859). ‘For biog- 
raphy, see Althea Bass, Cherokee Messenger (Norman: 1936). 


Printers: Edwin Archer (Sept. 19, 1817—May 15, 1893) biography i 
: - LY, > y in Okla- 
homa Imprints, pp. 15-16; John Candy (d. Aug. 21, 1868), biography in Okla- 


homa Imprints, p. 11; and John F. Wheeler (d. March 10,, 1880 i 
in Oklahoma Imprints, pp. 9-10. “> i a 


i 
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Mission Press, Union Mission (1835-1836). A history of this press 
is in Oklahoma Imprints, pp. 1-3. 
Founder: Samuel A. Worcester—see above. 
Printer: John F. Wheeler—see above. 


Muuprow Recister Printine Co., Muldrow (1894). See Register 
Printing Co., Muldrow. 


NATIONAL ApDvocaTE Print, Tahlequah (1881). 
NaTIonAL Press, Tahlequah (1870). 


NATIONAL PRINTING OrrFice, Tahlequah (1870-1871). See Cherokee 
Advocate Office, Tahlequah. 


- OKLAHOMA News PusuisHine Co., Guthrie (1890). A history of this 


firm, publisher of the Guthrie Daily News, is in Oklahoma Im- 
prints, p. 323. 

Owner: W. P. Thompson (b. Jan. 26, 1844). Biography in Marion T. Rock, 
Illustrated History of Oklahoma, Topeka, 1890, pp. 64-65. Portrait opp. p. 224. 
The following information has been supplied by Mrs. John C. Crosswhite, 
Matron, Confederate Home of Missouri, Higginsville, Missouri: “William P. 
Thompson was born Jan. 26, 1844. He was mustered into the Confederate 
Army as a private in Co. F, 60th. Alabama Regiment, and served until the 
surrender at Appomattox, He entered the Home July 10, 1902 and left Mar. 
3, 1904. The title ‘Colonel’ was evidently honorary.” 


PHOENIX Printine Co., Muskogee (1888-1900). 


PHOENIX STEAM Print, Muskogee (1889). A history of this firm, 
publisher of the Muskogee Phoenix, is in Oklahoma Imprints, 
pp. 203-209. 
Owners: Frank C. Hubbard (Nov. 24, 1864—Oct. 23, 1930), biography in 
Grant Foreman, A Tribute to the Memory of Frank C. Hubbard, (Muskogee, 
1930), also, obituary in Muskogee Daily Phoenix, Oct. 24, 1930; and Leo E. 
Bennett (Nov. 27, 1857—May 27, 1917). Biography in D. C. Gideon, Indian 
Territory, (New York & Chicago: 1901), pp. 256-257. Portrait opp. p. 256. 
Also, obituary in Muskogee Daily Phoenix, May 30, 1917. 


FRANK G. Prouty, Guthrie. Prouty published a directory of Guth- 
rie in 1892. 


Reaister Printine Co., Muldrow (1895). A history of this firm, 
publisher of the Muldrow Register, is in Oklahoma Imprints, 
pp. 71-72. 


Owner: James S. Holden (1843-1920). Biography in D. C. Gideon, Indian 
Territory (New York & Chicago: 1901), pp. 760-762. Portrait opp. p. 760. 


Rooney & Hammon, Guthrie. This firm published a directory of 
Guthrie in 1898. 


Sampson PusuisHine Co., Duncan (1894). A history of this firm, 
publisher of the Duncan Banner, is in Oklahoma Imprints, pp. 
113-114. ' 
Owners: James P. Sampson (June 10, 1842—1923). Biography in D. C. 
Gideon, Indian Territory (New York & Chicago, 1901), pp. 574-575; and 
Fred E. Sampson (1878—1935). Reference to James P. Sampson: “He ar- 
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rived at Duncan, Indian Territory, in 1892 and shortly afterwards founded the 
‘Duncan Banner which he owned and edited until 1901, when he sold the 
paper to his son.”—Letter of Miss Helen Luke, Duncan, Jan. 18, 1943. 


O. C. Szety, Guthrie. Seely published Oklahoma Illustrated in 1894. 
No other information available. 


James W. Situ, Guthrie (1890). Biography in Joseph B. Tho- 
burn, A Standard History of Oklahoma (Chicago & New York: 
1916), IV, p. 1590. 


Strate Capitan Printine Co., Guthrie (1891-1899). A history of 
this firm, publisher of the Daily State Capital, is in Oklahoma 
Imprints, pp. 328-329. 


Owner: Frank H. Greer (July 21, 1862—Aug. 8, 1933). For biography, see 
Marion T. Rock, Illustrated History of Oklahoma, Topeka, 1890, pp. 67-68, in 
the portrait opp. p. 68; Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma, 
(Chicago & New York: 1916), II], p. 1111; Joseph B. Thoburn & Muriel H. 
Wright, Oklahoma: A History of the State and Its People (New York: 1929), 
TI, p. 152, with portrait opp. p. 152; and also Joseph B. Thoburn, “Frank 
H. Greer,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIV, (September, 1936), pp. 265-294 with 
portrait opp. p. 265. 


JoHN IF’. WHEELER, Union (1836). See Mission Press, Park Hill. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


HistoricaL Notes oN Masonic ORGANIZATIONS 
IN INDIAN TERRITORY 


The following items on Masonic organizations in the Indian 
Territory were contributed by Clarence Brain, of Oklahoma City, 
who settled in Atoka, Choctaw Nation, about 1894, and who has 
long been active in Masonry in the State. 


Below is an account of the installation of the Officers of Oklahoma 
Lodge, No. 217 (now Oklahoma Lodge, No. 4) on Tuesday, June 24th, 1873. 
It was published in the Atoka Vindicator of Saturday, June 28th, and is as 
follows: 

See OO EEN SS) GACY, 
“The Celebration.” 

“Tuesday, the 24th, the anniversary of St. John the Baptist, was cele- 
brated in the Union Church at Old Boggy, by the Masonic Fraternity, of 
Oklahoma Lodge, No. 217. Among the large audience in attendance, we 
noticed representatives from Caddo, Atoka, Armstrong Academy and other 
parts of the country. 

“Preliminary to the formal exercises the audience was pleasantly enter- 
tained by the singing of a few select hymns by Miss Carrie M. Griffith 
of New Boggy. Rev. W. J. B. Lloyd then read the 2 and 3 verses of the 
Third Epistle of John, after which the congregation joined in a welcome 
of the day by singing 

“Again the kind revolving year 

Has brought this happy day,” 
which was followed by Prayer by Rev. G. W. Davis. Rev. J. B. Lloyd 
then took his text from the 3d verse of the Epistle of Jude,/and preached 
an appropriate and able anniversary sermon; followed, after an interval 
of music, by a didactic address upon the symbolic and moral teachings 
of Masonry, by Rev. J. S. Murrow, the chosen orator for the occasion. There 
was another alternation of Music, when Mr. David Perkins interpreted the 
address in Choctaw—alternation of music, and Prayer by Rev. Allen Wright. 

“At this juncture of the occasion several little girls took their stand 
around the organ in front of the pulpit, when one of the number, Miss 
Lucy Kingsbury, seated herself and played and sung, others joining in the 
chorus. Miss Fannie Hester also played and sung “Sweet Eden Shore”, 
after which Mr. Murrow thanked them in behalf of the audience and his 
brother Masons, for the honor they had conferred upon the occasion. Rev. 
Mr. Davis also asked permission to make a few remarks; said he had 
heard, before coming here, of Indians, and their country, and had depicted 
to himself a barbarous people, a wilderness, and a desert; but before him 
stood a prodigy unlike anything he had conceived in his mind; that he 
had attended Sabbath School celebrations in Tennessee, at Murfreesboro 
and Nashville, and other large cities in other States, but that he had not 
seen deportment and performance which excelled this, and that he could 
not too highly commend the little girls and their teacher for the display 
they had made. Rey. R. J. Hogue then pronounced the benediction, after 
which the Marshal invited all to repair without to a well-spread dinner. 
After dinner the audience again repaired to the Church, to witness the 
Installation of Officers. The exercises begun by singing of the hymn, 

“Great Shepherd, to Thee we fly.” 
Prayer, by Rev. J. S. Murrow. ‘ 

“Past Master J. S. Murrow, officiating, the following officers were 
installed, 

: Mr. G. B. Hester, W. M. 
R, J. Hogue, Senior Warden. 
Allen Wright, Junior Warden. 
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“Other officers were also installed. ‘ 

“Mr. Murrow then made a few extempore remarks relative to the 
uncertainty of life, pointing to the vacant seats of brothers who had been 
called by the Great Master to eternity, with admonitions that, though Ma- 
sonry was not religion, it was her handmaid, and that every brother had 
a high and exalted duty to perform in the moral of this life, and bade 
them look well to it, —J. H. M.” ; 

It is the good fortune of the contributor [Mr. Brain] to have known 
personally nearly every person mentioned by name in this item. The 
David Perkins who translated and interpreted Brother Murrow’s address 
was a member of the Lodge which was chartered by the Grand Lodge of 
Arkansas on November 18th, 1868, with 18 members. In 1873 it had 45. 
Brother Allen Wright, who was installed as Junior Warden, was an Indian 
and represented Oklahoma Lodge, No. 217, in the Grand Lodge of Arkansas 
in 1871 and acted as Grand Chaplain: The J. H. M. ,who signed the article, 
if a member of the Lodge, was probably Brother J. H. McVey. 


SAINT JOHN’S DAY IN 1878. 


The Indian Journal published at Eufaula, Creek Nation, on June 26th, 
1878, carried the following story—a high and well-deserved tribute to the 
people of the then “uncivilized” Indian Territory. The Oklahoma of today 
can point to nothing which equals it. 


SST: JOHN'S DAY? 
“A Gala Day in Eufaula.” 


“Hufaula, on Monday last (June 24th), contained more of happiness 
than is usually attached to one modest little Indian town. At early morn, 
in fact the evening before, they had begun to gather in, Creek, Cherokee, 
and Choctaw to witness the Masonic celebration of St. John’s day, and 
to partake of the barbeque. On horse-back they came with the dainty 
bundle of humanity in front and another in the rear with black gleaming 
eyes, brilliant with wonder at the unwonted sight. In wagons and on foot 
they came, in holiday attire. Creeks born in the far off Eastern home, 
young men and maidens, ruddy, olive tinted, or dark of complection its true, 
but as happy as mortals may be. 

“At ten A. M. the procession was formed at the lodge room and marched 
to the beautiful grove where perhaps six hundred people had gathered and 
listened to a practical and suggestive speech from Col. D. N. McIntosh on 
the present condition of the Territory, the dangers that threaten its per- 
petuity and the necessity of a united interest among the different Nations 
to secure a just recognition of their rights and privileges under the treaties. 

“He clearly showed the danger arising from railroad corporations and 
illustrated this by a statement of the number of acres of land they had 
already secured from the United States—The enormous total of 285,000,000 
acres and further grants of money and bonds of $80,000,000 more—thus 
showing the power of an influence that could secure almost an empire 
of land through Congress. And that the same power was at work to 
secure an illegal grant of land within our Territorial limits through the 
many Oklahoma bills introduced since 1867, any of which, if passed he 
solemnly believed would result in the sweeping away of all their vested 
rights. That the opening of the Territory to the people of the United 
States was synonomous with the annihilation of the race. 

“At the close of the speech, which was listened to attentively, they 
marched to the enclosure of Messrs, Whitlow and Coody, in the rear of 
their store, where a bountiful dinner was served to nearly 1,000 persons. 
Tables had been prepared nearly 200 feet long, and were literally loaded 
down with meat, bread, green corn, tomatoes, pies and cakes to which 
they did ample justice. The Lodge, aided by the generous citizens of Hu- 
faula, had prepared and roasted one beef, seven hogs and two sheep, five 
hundred ears of corn, two bushels of tomatoes, fifty pies and two hundred 
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large cakes, many of them frosted and oruamented most beautifully, two 
hundred substantial loaves of bread, berries, pickles, oyster pie and chicken 
pie enough for all and to spare. Four times was the immense table filled 
and emptied and then the modest stragglers came up for a share, and none 
went away hungry. The loud “hum bux chay, hum bux ma hox chay” of 
Uncle William reached all and was accepted a free will offering to all. 
Not an accident occurred, and nothing to mar the pleasure of a day long 
to be remembered by all who were so fortunate as to participate.” 


“Several hundred loaves of bread, ten crates of peaches, and a large 
lot of oranges, lemons, and tomatoes were shipped Saturday by Rowley 
& Hollenbeck, City Bakery, to Eufaula for the barbeque at that place 
Monday.”—Denison News, Denison, Texas. 


The Lodge that sponsored this celebration is Bufaula, No. 1, which 
was first located at the Creek Agency about three miles north-east of the 
present town of Muscogee and on the north side of the Arkansas River 
between the Verdigris and the Grand. It was chartered by the Grand 
Lodge of Arkansas on November 9th, 1855, as Muskogee Lodge, No. 93, 
the Indian country being then attached to Arkansas for political purposes. 
It appears to have been the plan of the Grand Lodge to name its lodges 
in the Indian Territory after the Indian Nation in which it was located 
for we find a Cherokee Lodge, a Choctaw and a Chickasaw as well as this 
Muscogee Lodge. 


During the war between the States the Muscogee or Creek Nation was 
about equally divided in its allegiance with the North and the South 
but the Cherokees on the North had a large group sympathetic with the 
Federal government while the Choctaws on the South cast their lot with 
the Southern Confederacy. The Creek country was, therefore, over-run 
and ravaged by the troops and guerrillas of both sides. Many of them 
were driven from their homes and found a refuge at Fort Washita in the 
Chickasaw country or in Texas. 


This Lodge made its last report to the Grand Lodge of Arkansas in 
1860 and, during the trying times of civil war, became inactive because 
its members were scattered but it does not appear to have been entirely 
dormant. When such brethren as had escaped the war returned to their 
homes it seems very probable that they resumed work although the Grand 
Lodge had withdrawn the Charter in 1867. It was restored in 1874 with 
a new number and a new location, Muscogee, No. 90, at Eufaula, the rail- 
road station for the older Indian North Fork Town, and, at the formation 
of the Grand Lodge of the Indian Territory, it became No. 1. When a 
Lodge was formed at town of Muskogee in 1888 the Eufaula brethren gen- 
erously surrendered the name, Muscogee, to the new Lodge which had 
been named Checote Lodge after a great Creek chief, army officer and 
Christian minister. 


j The Colonel D. N. McIntosh, who was the speaker at this celebration, 
was a prominent Creek with an admixture of Scotch blood. He, too, was 
an ordained minister, a colonel in the army of the Southern Confederacy 
and a great patriot who had served his people long and faithfully as well 
as his Masonic Lodge. 


It may seem to the Mason of today that the celebration and speech was 
of a political nature; however, that is not the case for it was inspired 
by the highest sense of duty to his people and race. After a long series 
of promises made to the Indian but never kept, Congress had voted to 
the first railroad constructed across the Indian country each alternate 
square mile of land within five miles on either side of the railroad should 
the country revert to the United States. At the time Brother McIntosh 
spoke a project was under consideration to sell a strip at least three 
miles wide on each side of the line to the railroad. The Creek Council 
had voted to sell a strip three feet wide saying it fulfilled the condition, 
being less than three miles. Inasmuch as the Congress had no title 
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whatever to the land its plans are hard to explain but certainly would 
excite the wonder, admiration and envy of the modern politician. Later, 
it cost the Choctaw Nation $750,000.00 in attorney fees to defeat the idea. 

You will notice the use of the word, “Oklahoma”, in this story, a name 
given to the Indian country at the suggestion of another Indian Mason. 
Brother Allen Wright, who helped negotiate new treaties with the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw Nations after the war between the States. It is formed 
from two Choctaw words; Okla, meaning people and humma, red. 

The Indian sentence in the last paragraph of the story is in the Mus- 
cogee language and seems to mean, “Come and get it’. Verily, we of 
today live sixty-five years too late. 


CHEROKEE HISTORY 
When Most Worshipful Brother Nat G. Smith was Grand Master of 
Masons in Arkansas in 1855, he said in his report to the Grand Lodge: 

“All over the length and breadth of our State the Order is flourishing, and 
amongst our red Brethren, in the Indian Territory, it is taking deep hold, and 
now embraces a goodly number of Lodges and Brethren. The members of 
these Lodges compare very favorably with their pale-face neighbors. In fact, 
it is reported of them that they exemplify practically the Masonic teachings 
and ritual by living in the constant discharge of those charities and moral 
virtues so forcibly inculcated in our lectures, thereby demonstrating to all 
that Masonry is not only speculative, but that it is a living practical reality; 
of great utility to the human race, and of eminent service to a social community.” 


The Grand Lodge of Arkansas then had Cherokee Lodge, No. 21, at 
Tahlequah, Fort Gibson, No. 35, at Fort Gibson, Choctaw, No. 52, at Doakes- 
ville, Flint, No. 74 at Flint, and Muscogee, No. 93 at the Creek Agency. 
Brother Smith was to grant his dispensation for the formation of Chick- 
asaw Lodge at Fort Washita in 1856. All of these with the exception of 
Flint, No. 74, and the probable exception of Muscogee, No, 93—kept alive 


ae ie faithful brethren—were to be wiped out by the war between the 
ates. 


Cherokee Lodge, No. 21, was chartered in 1848, the same year in which 
Belle Point Lodge, No. 20, at Fort Smith received its Charter. It became 
one of the outstanding lodges of the Arkansas jurisdiction but its member- 
ship was dispersed during the civil war and its Charter withdrawn in 
1867, What few brethren remained petitioned the Grand Lodge in 1870 
for permission to meet under their charter which they had preserved. 
For some reason, possibly the animosities of the time, this was denied 
and they then returned the Charter and asked for a dispensation to form 
a new Lodge. This was also denied on the ground that the brethren 
asking for the dispensation had not exemplified their ability to confer 
the degrees although a charter had been issued to the same brethren in 
1848. It was not until after the formation of the Grand Lodge of the 


er Territory that these brethren resumed work as Cherokee Lodge, 
o. 10. 


The Cherokee Advocate, a paper printed at Tahlequah in both the Cher- 


okee and English languages, published on July 23rd, 1879, the following 
story, under the title: : 


“Freemasonry Among the Cherokees” 


: “Thirty years ago the first Masonic Lodge was organized in the In- 
dian Territory at this place. The installation took place in the Supreme 
Court room in the presence of quite a number of spectators, who were 
impelled by curiosity to see and hear as much of the great secret as was 
possible under the circumstances. 

“The officers of Cherokee Lodge, No. 21, were installed b - 
sentatives of the Grand Lodge of Arkansas, M. W. R. P. site. Grand 
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Master. The occasion was one of unusual interest to the Free Masons 
of the Cherokee Nation, from the circumstance of its being the first Lodge 
of Masons ever established among the North American Indians. The of- 
ficers installed were: 


Walter S. Adair, W. M. 
N. B. Dannenberg, S. W. 
Joseph Coody, Jen Wis 
Thomas Emmerson, Ss. D. 
W. L. Holt, ee): 
Wee OSS, Secy. 
John L. McCoy, Tyler. 


“The times that followed that first installation were the balmiest days 
of free masonry in the Cherokee Nation. The Lodge at Tahlequah started 
with thirteen members. Applications for membership began to come in, 
and although the brethren were extremely careful as to the quality of 
the material admitted, the Lodge in a short time became strong in numbers. 


“After the Lodge had been at work two years, we were visited by 
Grand Master Wm. H. Sutton of Little Rock, Ark., who spent several days 
with us, giving us wholesome instructions as well as exemplifying the work. 
His visit was of great advantage to the Lodge, and he expressed himself 
as being delighted with the general appearance and characters of the 
membership, In fact he went as far as to assure us that Cherokee Lodge, 
No. 21, was the Star Lodge of the jurisdiction. 


“In all the time that the Lodge was in operation up to the time of the 
war of the rebellion, but one solitary member was expelled—a white man 
from Tennessee, who absconded from his creditors, and was never heard 
of more. 


“Opposition? Oh yes! Masonry had opposition, even here away out 
in the west, among Indians. But the reasons given for opposing Free 
Masonry, at least the principal reason, was that it was a mutual insur- 
ance company; that their affairs and doings were hidden from the out- 
side world, and that it could not be possibly clear of wrong doing or 
it would not be hidden. The chief opposer was a worthy clergyman, who 
had left the east in the days when Masonry was being blended with poli- 
ties, and when the great Dewitt Clinton, who was a prominent free 
mason, was being strongly opposed by a political party, and defeated. 


“But the institution flourished notwithstanding, until every thing of 
the kind was broken up by the war of the rebellion.” 


Brother Wm. H. Sutton does not appear among the Grand Masters 
of Arkansas. It is probable that he was the deputy or representative of 
Brother Whitfield who was Grand Master about that time and had an 
intense interest in Masonry in the Indian country. He was Grand Lec- 
turer in 1851 and 1852. Walter Scott Adair was of Cherokee-Scotch 
ancestry and long prominent in the affairs of the old Nation east of the 
Mississippi, Nathan B. Dannenberg was another citizen of distinction who 
had seen service in the war with Mexico. Joseph Coody, Sr., was half 
Cherokee and had served his people with honor and distinction. He was 
born in North Carolina in 1779 and it is related that a Masonic jewel 
given him by his Lodge was buried with him. William Potter Ross was 
also of Cherokee-Scotch ancestry and a Cherokee chief who was made a 
Mason in Federal Lodge, No. 1, at Washington City. He spent much of 
his time at Washington on business connected with Cherokee affairs and 
it is said that, on his initiation, he found other Cherokees, with whom 
he differed, in the Lodge and that all animosities were healed and all 
differences reconciled through Freemasonry. The Adairs, Dannenbergs, 
Coodys and Rogses were all very active ard prominent in the affairs of 
the Nation and in Masonry in the Indian country and in Western Arkansas. 
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It may be that the Cherokee Lodge, chartered ninety-five years ago, 
is entitled to a continuous existence and to the first place in the Grand 
Lodge of Oklahoma. However that is, no Lodge in the Jurisdiction, then 
or now, has ever had so distinguished a membership as this, the first 
lodge to be erected among the North American Indians and, in the be- 
ginning, composed largely of brethren of Indian blood.—Notes by Clarence 
Brain. 


TucKABATCHE Micco’s GRAVE 


Historie sites, graves of individuals prominent in their day, 
and old land marks date back over one hundred and twenty years 
within the boundaries of Oklahoma. Many of these locations are 
being obliterated and lost with the passing seasons. A few of these 
places have been marked with suitable monuments, yet there is still 
a great work to be done in this respect to save something of the 
atmosphere, color, and romance in Oklahoma’s history. The follow- 
ing contribution is that of George Riley Hall, well known writer 
and former editor of the Henryetta Free-Lance, Henryetta, Okla- 
homa: 


Back in 1935 I had a letter from Dr. Grant Foreman apprising me 
of a rumor that some road builders had dug into the grave of one of 
the early day great leaders of the Creek people, and urging me to investi- 
gate, Tuckabatche Micco was a man of great influence among his people, 
and had made his home along the north side of the South Canadian River 
—that stream being the boundary between the Creek Nation and the Choc- 
taw Nation. 


I was familiar with that region, for it is only about twenty miles west 
from Hufaula where I landed in the Creek Nation, back in September of 
1888. I lost no time after receiving Doctor Foreman’s letter, but em- 
braced the first opportunity to make the trip. 


There is no road at all leading directly to the place I wished to go, 
but having chased up and down that river in earlier years, I knew how 
to reach my destination, although by devious ways. I drove first to Che- 
cotah, thence to Eufaula and from there up the river region by farm 
roads as chance might offer. 


My route led me close to the place at the mouth of Mill Creek where 
I spent the first year of my sojourn in the Indian Country on the Doughty 
farm, trying to grow cotton. I thought I might as well stop over and 
take a look at the place, and I soon ran into some startling facts. 


In order that the reader may get a clear idea, I should say here that 
the farm was a mile and a half up the creek from its juncture with the 
river. On the south west side was a peninsula of level bottom—sand and 
alluvium, partly timbered. On the northeast is a rather high bank of 
red clay and sand—possibly fifty feet above the creek and sandy peninsula. 
The creek had swung close to this clay hill, and pitched from one level 
down to a lower level of slate shale for the creek bed. 


James A. Doughty, a teacher in early day schools, had married a 
Lizzie Smith who was half Indian. Her father, John Smith, was a white 
man who had married a Creek wife before the Civil War. Smith must 
have been an enterprising man, for he left plenty of evidence of the fact. 

He visioned easy power from the creek, and proceeded to harness that 
power and put it to work for himself rather than idle along, only to be 
swallowed up in the Canadian a mile and half down stream. 


Accordingly he built a great stone dam across the creek, using the 
shall bottom as a foundation. He anchored the northeast end of the dam 
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in this clay hill, but the southwest end had to depend on some twenty- 


five or thirty feet of sandy bottom for an anchorage. Of course Smith 
was not a civil engineer. 


- This dam was something to challenge attention. The work was beau- 
tifully done and by expert hands. It was built of cut stones about eigh- 
teen by twenty-four inches, and the wall was about ten feet high as well 
as I remember. Then Smith built a three-story wooden structure for 
a mill. When I first saw the place the mill machinery had long been 
gone, but the building stood up in very good condition. 


But what about the mill pond? Why, there simply was no mill pond. 
The bare slate bottom of the creek was dry. A glance told the story. Out 
at the southwest end of the dam was a fine place to. fish—out beyond 
the end of the dam. The water was very deep. I fished there often. 

Now what had happened was that the water simply went out into 
that sandy bottom and made a nice new channel for the stream, but as 
if to thumb its nose at puny man, it made a deep, deep hole at the end 
of the dam. Evidently what Mr. Smith did not know was the patent fact 
that the original creek bed was on—not a rock bottom, but merely a 
shelf. And his dam reached almost to the edge of the shelf. Beyond 
ot point it might well be a hundred feet to a solid bottom. I do not 

now. 


But always I carried a picture of that splendid bit of cut stone dam 
in my memory. So when I stopped my car some distance away—on ac- 
count of loose sand—I tried to locate the mill site and the stone dam. 
Remember, this was forty-five years later. I seemed unable to get my 
bearings, and I called a “native” renter and asked him to show me the 
dam. We went trudging along in what looked like a cleared space a 
hundred or more feet wide. Timber on each side. Then the man told 
me that this had at one time been Mill creek, but had been filled up 
by the river. We soon came to the old mill site, but not a vestige of 
the dam was there. He showed me a point directly above the dam, but 
that mass of cut stone was somewhere under us, and the ground was 
smooth as if there had never been any disturbance at all. The renter 
told me that this continued on to the river and that there simply was 
no Mill creek at all. Questioned as to the fate of the creek, he said it 
had crossed the valley some three miles up, and had made itself a new 
channel and a new mouth. Going on westward I found this true. I 
erossed this creek on a little bridge. 


That river! Its criminal tendencies crop out at intervals of both 
time and space. I wondered what some future man can think in case 
he should dig a well, and find a cut stone wall deep under surface. It 
is most unfortunate that I do not have a photo of the scene as back in 
1888, and in 1935. But who ever could have thought of such precautionary 
steps? 

PT drove on, my mind full of the strange antics the South Canadian 
cuts when it feels capricious. I passed places—now a sandy waste—where 
I had worked on fine farms in the earlier years. Those farms may be 
nosing out of the water at the mouth of the Mississippi by now—forming 
new islets for the frogs and water fowl from the Gulf. 

Going westward the terrain slopes southeast and all of it is sandy— 
very sandy. But I had a Standard Dodge Six coupe, and they are strong 
pullers. I made all roads, but frequently had to change to second gear 
where the sand was dry. 

Eventually I reached my destination. Some sandy table land where 
farms might be productive and easily cultivated. A school house occupies 
a section corner number “40” if I remember correctly. And sure enough, 
there was a stretch of road that had been graded down and had edged 
over into an old place where fruit trees and foundation stones indicated 
habitation long ago. And the men really had cut into an old graveyard. 
The big road machines in use now make nothing of such soft, sandy loam. 
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It was well along in the afternoon when I reached the place. If 
there had been school that day it was already dismissed. No workmen 
were in sight, but I finally found a neighbor who knew most of the facts. 
It seemed that the road crew members were innocent of wrong intention 
when they cut into this old family grave yard, but what followed was not 
to be condoned or dismissed so lightly. The trinkets that they uncovered 
in those graves was property not in any sense theirs. And they divided 
these things among them. 

The most inexcusable piracy was a silver head-band bearing the 
name of Tuckabatche Micco. I was told that the men broke this into 
three pieces and each of the men took a piece. I got the names of these 
men but it was then too late in the day to hunt them down and recover 
the silver pieces. I had no power to bring to bear. I simply intended 
to buy these relics and place them as nearly as possible as before, and 
donate the band to the Historical Society. 

But my work at home made it imperative that I return that day, and 
I was never able to locate and recover these articles. By dint of driving 
difficult roads I finally made my way to Hannah from which point I had 
reasonably good roads to my home. 

It is regrettable that such things happen. But in the course of build- 
ing roads in a land where no roads formerly were, it is inevitable that 
some unfortunate incident may occur to jar the sensibilities of those of 
us who venerate the old people and their way of life in this region. 
If only the proper steps be taken in such cases, we should all be happier 
about it. The restoration of bones and other things thus disturbed would 
be easy. And it is the least we can do if by inadvertence one should 
disturb the grave of a pioneer. 


OKLAHOMA Minirary ACADEMY IN WorLD War II 

The attention of the Editorial Department has been called to 
the names of three graduates of Oklahoma Military Academy who 
have given their lives in the service of their country, brief biog- 
raphies of whom appeared in the ‘‘Oklahoma War Memorial—World 
War II’’ published in The Chronicles for December, 1943. It is a 
matter of regret that information on the education of these three 
young men had not been forwarded to the Editorial Department: 
Woodrow Dick, graduated from Oklahoma Military Academy, High 
School, 1936; Charles W. Locke, graduated from Oklahoma Military 
Academy, Junior College, 1934; and Garrett H. McCallister, grad- 
uated from Oklahoma Military Academy, Junior College, 1939. 


The following statement on the record of this Oklahoma State 
educational institution at Claremore is from its President, Captain 


John C. Hamilton, U.S.A., Ret’d, in a letter dated February 17, 
1944: 


“By last November llth, twenty-one graduates of this institution had 
given their lives. These were all Oklahomans and do not include men 
from other states who at one time were enrolled here. Of approximately 
eleven hundred men who have attended this institution, seven hundred 
sixty are now in the Armed Forces, a percentage which I do not believe 
is surpassed by any institution in the United States. Oklahoma Military 
Academy continues to operate twelve months a year with its Senior Di- 
vision R.O.T.C, Unit to furnish trained leaders for the Armed Forces, and 
many young Oklahomans here have gone continuously since September, 


1942, without a break of over ten days in preparation for their future 
responsibilities.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Exile Without an End. By Chapman J. Milling. (Columbia, South 
Carolina: Bostick & Thornley, Inc., 1943. Pp. xii, 88. Bib- 
liography and index. $2.00.) 


Exile Without an End traces the fate of about one thousand 
Acadian evacuees unloaded on the South Carolina colony during 
1755-56. Their tragic story is told simply, but with a dramatic skill 
that does not obscure its historical accuracy. It should be enlighten- 
ing to those who have loosely assumed that all the Acadians settled 
in Louisiana; and it opens up the interesting possibility that some 
South Carolina families formerly classed as Huguenots may belong 
to this obscure immigrant strain. 


~ This book is the product of the same painstaking investigation 
that made the author’s Red Carolinians a masterpiece of historical 
research and opens up an interesting possibility to historical scholars 
in Oklahoma. A strong South Carolina French influence apparent 
among the Creeks during the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
has entered largely into history of Oklahoma. There was the Cornell 
or Cornels family, from which Opothle Yahola is said to have de- 
secended; the Ben Durant, who married a sister of Alexander Mc- 
Gillivray, and became the ancestor of Ward Coachman, principal 
chief of the Creek Nation; and the ancestor of EK. H. Lerblance, 
prominent Creek citizen of the late nineteenth century. It has been 
uncritically assumed that these people were Huguenots, but it seems 
more probable that some of them were Acadian exiles who escaped 
from the cruelty of civilized society to the woods and the friendly 
savages. Some of the names bear a tantalizing similarity to those 
of the evacuees. It is to be hoped that some enterprising investigator 
will follow up this clue. 


Thus, because the book is historically sound, because it gives a 
moving account of a great human tragedy, and because it opens up 
possibilities of historical speculation, it deserves to be read by 
Oklahomans. —Angie Debo. 
Marshall, Oklahoma, 


Oklahoma, The Beautiful Land. By the ’89ers. (Oklahoma City: 
Times-Journal Publishing Company, 1943. Pp. 352. $2.50.) 


This volume, filled with interesting stories and sketches related 
by the men and women who came to this section in 1889, sheds light 
on an important period of State history. The reader will be inter- 
ested in the account of early games on page 301, by Golda Barbara 
Slief, in ‘‘A Daughter of 89’ers’’: 

“Recreation in those days was made by the people of the community. 


This took the form of pie suppers, box suppers, spelling bees, ciphering 
matches, and literary societies... The children and young folk partici- 
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pated in games, Tag, Miller in the Dell, Catch as Catch Can, Drop the 
Handkerchief, Crack the Whip, Fox and Geese, Blackman, Blindman’s 
Bluff, Hide and Seek, Ante Over and baseball were our favorite games. 

The description by Alfaretta Jennings on page 272, tells about 
the supplies that these early settlers carried with them to the new 
country : : 

“Mother’s wagon was loaded with such things as: two trunks contain- 
ing our clothing and valuables, and among said valuables was a clock, 
a precious possession. There was also a Singer sewing machine, another 
precious possession. There ‘were a box of dishes and part of the cooking 
utensils and laundry paraphernalia. My father’s wagon was loaded with 
such things as a sod plough, a rake, scythe, hoe, grubbing hoe, four 
straight back chairs, a rocking chair, an iron cook stove and an iron 
heating stove. He also had some seed, a bushel of kaffir corn, two bushels 
of Indian corn, and a bushel of potatoes, which we later ate, having learned 
that they would not do well in sod ground.” 

One of the striking paragraphs written by Irene Flowers Hickey 
describes early Oklahoma City in the following words: 

“Gleaming white tents, blue flowers on a hill and all the lovely things 
that nature brings to Oklahoma in the spring, . .. Reno Avenue... 
was a noble and interesting road bearing proudly the name of General 
Reno. Up and down that wide thoroughfare passed men and women who 
made history. There might be seen army officers on spirited horses, or 
patient, slow moving oxen that hauled the covered wagons of pioneers 
going farther west into the Territory.” 

Harriet Patrick Gilstrap and others have contributed interest- 
ing pioneer stories to this appealing volume. Numerous pictures of 
early day events add to the interest of the reader. The reviewér 
would suggest that in another edition that certain errors, for ex- 
ample the spelling of Coppinger, should be corrected. This book will 
be valuable as a reference in the study of Oklahoma history as it 
throws additional light on a colorful era. 


Copies of Oklahoma, The Beautiful Land may be secured from 
Mrs. W. M. Bottoms, Secretary of the 89’ers, 309 Northwest. 16th 
Street, Oklahoma City, or from Mrs. Edith Barrows Russell, Chair- 
man of the Reminiscences Committee, 2329 Northwest 28th street, 
Oklahoma City. 


' . —James W. Moffitt 
Oklahoma Historical Society 


Charles DeMorse; Pioneer Editor and Statesman. By Ernest Wal- 
lace. Texas Technological College Research Publication No. 6. 
(Lubbock, Texas: Texas Tech Press, 1943. Pp. Vv, 2715 


For nearly half a century the Standard or Northern Standard 
of Clarksville recorded the progress of Texas and helped to determine 
the nature of its institutions. Hence, a comprehensive study of the 


editor and his paper represents a substantial contribution to the 
history of the Southwest. 
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Charles Denny Morse (1816-1887) was well born in Leicester, 
Massachusetts, having come from the same family that gave the 
world Samuel F’. B. Morse of electric telegraph fame. Impelled by 
sympathy for the Texan cause and lured, perhaps, by the love of 
adventure, he set out for Texas in 1835. On the way he changed 
his name to DeMorse in order to incorporate into it a part of his 
mother’s family name, Denny. During the next six years he was 
in turn an officer in the Texan navy, a practicing attorney in Mata- 
gorda, and an officer under President Lamar in Austin. Apparently 
he soon won the friendship of almost every prominent Texan of 
his day. 


DeMorse’s outstanding work began with the launching of the 
~ Northern Standard at Clarksville in 1842; except for two or three 
comparatively short intervals, editing, publishing, and managing 
that paper was his vocation until his death in 1887. His services 
belonged to the public almost as much as to himself, however. He 
was elected to the Congress of the Republic of Texas; fought for 
the Confederacy as a colonel in Arkansas and the Indian Territory ; 
was a delegate to the National Democratic Convention at Baltimore 
in 1872; received a large vote for governor in the Democratic State 
Convention of 1873; was president of the first press association in 
Texas; a director of the Agricultural and Mechanical College; and 
a member of the Texas Constitutional Convention of 1875. 


Naturally a man so seasoned in public service would emphasize 
publie affairs in his journal. Indeed, the chapter headings of Dr. 
Wallace’s book constitute a list of issues and crises that afforded 
news material and subjects for editorials during the long and worthy 
eareer of the Standard. From the annexation of Texas, through 
the Civil War and Reconstruction, down to the state land policy of 
the 1880’s, the story of DeMorse and his paper is the story of Texas, 
if not, indeed, the story of the nation. The author has skillfully 
supplied from time to time the information necessary to enable the 
reader to follow the newspaper’s history and the biography of its 
statesman editor. 


In writing this biography Dr. Wallace has done an excellent 
piece of work. He has written interestingly the life story of a very 
unusual man; and through the eyes of that man he has given a sur- 
vey of the public affairs of the commonwealth during its formative 
period. This reviewer had expected the author to give more em- 
phasis to regional affairs and the work of the Standard in the de- 
velopment of Northeast Texas, but that might have necessitated the 
writing of another volume. The book has been beautifully made 
and is a credit to the Texas Tech Press. 


Hardin-Simmons Unwersity —Rupert N. Richardson. 
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Indians Abroad. By Carolyn Thomas Foreman. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1943. Pp. xxiii, 248. Hight illus- 
trations, Bibliography and Index. $3.00.) 


This interesting volume from the first chapter, ‘‘Cargo for Co- 
lumbus,’’ to the last, ‘‘Travels during Three Wars,’’ presents a 
graphic account of the American Indian in foreign lands and brings 
to light new angles of his place in social history. During the period 
of nearly three hundred years between the discovery of America 
and the founding of the United States, many groups of Indians 
were induced to visit Europe, the sponsers of the journeys generally 
promoting the plan of inspiring them with awe of the Old World 
order that they might return to their people and report on the great 
nations visited and the wonders seen in ‘‘civilized’’ society. On the 
other hand, the people of Europe were incited with admiration in 
observing the dignity and innate refinement of the so-called ‘‘sav- 
ages’’ who lived close to nature on the prairies and in the forests 
of far-away America. 


These early contacts between the peoples of the two continents 
led to the study of the American Indian that had a profound effect 
seen in the advancement of freedom for the individual and in the 
planting of great republics in the world. In the 17th Century, 
after reviewing the history of governments and noting their weak- 
nesses, Bishop Berkeley was moved to say, ‘‘ Westward the course 
of empire takes its way.’’ And in the search to break the trammels 
of decadent society, Rousseau wrote his Emile (or De L’Education) 
advocating a return to nature. A quarter of a century later, his 
friend, Bernardin De Saint-Pierre, produced his famous book Paul 
and Virginia. In the meantime, the Declaration of Independence 
had been written by Thomas Jefferson, whose principles of govern- 
ment can still guide the nations during the unprecedented days of 
1944. It is well to recall that back of these works thought had been 
given to the study of the American Indian and his way of life. 
The eyes of Europe had been focused on the visitors from the New 
World and leaders of government on all sides had been inspired 
with new zeal in caring for and promoting the natural rights of 
mankind. 


The research necessary to produce Indians Abroad was carried 
on by Mrs. Foreman in the archives and libraries of Mexico City, 
Madrid, Paris, Brussels, and London. The well known account of 
the Indians who were taken to Spain by Columbus and the familiar 
story of Pocahontas have been given fresh interest in the material 
discovered and added by Mrs. Foreman. The real name of. this 
famous heroine from Virginia was ‘‘Matoka.’’ She had also been 
christened ‘‘Rebecca.’? One version describing a small engraving 
of Pocahontas made in London bears these words which freely trans- 
lated mean, ‘‘Matooka whose other name is Rebecka, Daughter of 
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the Powerful Prince Powhatan Emperor of Virginia.’? Yet with all 
this royal title, we see the real ‘‘Maid of Virginia’’ in this para- 
graph by Mrs. Foreman: ‘‘Pocahontas’ moceasin-clad feet were 
bruised on the London cobble stones; she was annoyed by the crowds 
that came to gaze at her; exhausted and bewildered by the noise.’’ 


At another time, Pocahontas was. gorgeously arrayed in court 
dress and attending Ben Jonson’s Christmas, his Mask played be- 
fore the King and Queen of England, in 1617. It was said that 
Pocahontas was unlike other women present, in that ‘‘she held her 
shoulders differently; she walked more lightly . .. and there was 
indescribable grace in the way she gently waved her feather fan. . ’’ 


Among the valuable contributions found in Mrs. Foreman’s book 
are the numerous quotations from old manuscripts and newspapers 
and contemporary published accounts. The chapters presenting King 
Philip, Joseph Brant, Tomochichi, Occom, and Oconostata give much 
new biographical material on these famous leaders. The travels of 
other American Indians are recounted up to the time of World 
War II. . 


There has been no attempt at fine writing by. Mrs. Foreman 
and, though there is some unevenness in presentation of subject 
matter and relative values in places in the text, her straight-forward 
narrative style makes Indians Abroad a volume of absorbing interest. 
This twenty-fourth book issued by the University of Oklahoma Press 
in the Civilization of the American Indian Series should be read by 
the more than 250,000 adult Indians living in the United States as 
well as by all students of social science in America. 

—Muriel H. Wright 
Oklahoma Historical Society 
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SOLOMON ANDREW LAYTON 
1864-1943 


olomon Andrew Layton, born in Lucas County, Iowa on July 22, 1864, 
and ae on Saturday aed on February 6, 1943 in Oklahoma City, was 
the son of Andrew Layton and his wife, Jennette Miller Layton. Funeral 
services held on Monday, February 8, 1943; and interment in Rose Hill 
Cemetery, Oklahoma City.1 


He was married on March 25, 1885 to Alice Jeanette Wood, who died 
in Oklahoma City in 1930, and to this union came two daughters, (1) Fern, 
who died in childhood, and (2) Agnes, who married Thomas J. Escoe, and 
she died on October 30, 1940, leaving three daughters, (1) Alice (Mrs. 
Lowe Runkle) of 620 Northwest 42nd Street, Oklahoma City, (2) Annabelle 
Escoe ,and (3) Lila Fern Escoe, all of whom survive. 


He was a member of the Trinity Baptist Church of Oklahoma City 
and a life member of the Shrine, 32d Degree Mason, Oklahoma Consistory 
No. 1, Guthrie, Oklahoma, a Knight Templar, member of Ascension Com- 
mandery No. 4, Oklahoma City, and of Blue Lodge of Masons A. F. & 
M. No. 50. 


His family was composed mainly of carpenters and mechanics and 
naturally he became interested in the construction of buildings. He com- 


pleted high school in Red Oak, Iowa and worked with an architect named 


Weigel in superintending construction and learning architectural de- 
signing. Me made progress until he became one of Oklahoma’s most noted 
designers of public buildings. 


In 1886 he went to Colorado and was engaged as a superintendent 
of construction for mines and opened an office in Denver in 1887 where 
he continued until the mining boom collapsed and then he went to Texas 
where he was an applicant for architechtural work on a unit of the 
Southwestern University of Georgetown, Texas, when it developed that 
he and the Chairman of the building committee were strong for John 
Ruskin’s works on architecture and he was awarded the job. 


He made the run at the opening of the Cherokee Outlet in 1893 and 
in 1902 opened an office in El Reno, in Oklahoma Territory, and in 1907 
moved to Oklahoma City where he made his home until his death. In 
El Reno he was architect for the court house and other local buildings. 
In 1906 he formed a partnership in architectural work with Steward Wymess 
Smith, and until the Capitol Building was completed, about which time 
Steward Wymess Smith died. They designed many buildings throughout 
the State. He was interested in designing a number of Oklahoma struc- 
tures, a dozen or more County Court Houses. In addition to the State 
Capitol Building? he prepared the plans for the State Historical Building 
and probably two-thirds or more of the public school buildings in Okla- 
homa City, including the Central High School Building, and five or more of 
the buildings at the State Hospital at Norman and several at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma and one or more at the Central State College at Edmond; 
the Skirvin Hotel, Southwestern Bell Telephone Building, Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Building, and the Municipal Auditorium at Oklahoma City; 
Women’s College at Chickasha; Western State Hospital at Supply: and 
the Medical School & Crippled Children’s Hospital Building at Oklahoma 


City. He designed the plans for the construction of the fi _ : 
school building in Oklahoma City. © nh Bee 


l'Daily Oklahoman, February 7, 1943. 
2Vol. 21, Chronicles of Oklahoma, pp. 35, 106. 
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He was interested in city planning and one of the original members 
of the Oklahoma City Planning Commission and during the World War 
was an active member of the Oklahoma City Council for Defense. He was 
always a rugged individualist, a patriotic citizen and interested in every 
public movement for the uplift of the city and the State. He frequently 
used his vacations in making trips to larger cities to look over and in- 
spect new buildings. 


He was truly a useful citizen, always interested in aiding the poor 
and needy in an endeavor to make the world a better place in which to 
live. Throughout his life he indulged in philanthropies that even his 
closest friends knew nothing about. He founded a permanent account 
with an Oklahoma City firm to be used solely for the purchase of shoes 
for school children who needed them. If he saw a ragged or hungry child 
on the street he either brought it or had it brought to his office and had 
his family financial status investigated and in the majority of instances 
bought food, clothing and things needed by it. This was done in such an 
unostentatious manner that few people knew it except his Secretary for 
a period of twenty-two years, who verifies this fact. 


He is survived by three grandchildren, Mrs. Lowe Runkle, 620 North- 
west Forty-second Street, Annabelle Escoe and Lile Fern Escoe, and their 
father, Thomas J. Escoe, one great-grandson, Layton Runkle, and a 
brother-in-law, Leon Wood. 


He had a premonition of his early passage from this earthly habitation. 
In less than fifteen days before his death he came to the writer of this 
article who was in Oklahoma City and named certain papers and keep- 
sakes that he desired to present to the Historical Society and have placed 
in its archives and museum for preservation, and arrangement was ac- 
cordingly made. He stated to the writer that he did not think he had 
many days in which to live. Mr. Layton died before the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Historical Society had its next meeting, at which time his 
partner made a posthumous presentation of the Layton collection to the 
Society’s archives and museum. 


He was faithful in the performance of his duty under the lights be- 
fore him. He was friendly to the writer under whose administration the 
State Capitol Building was constructed and who was Chairman of the 
Committee that had charge of the construction of the Historical Building. 
Mr. Layton many times expressed his appreciation of the fact that we — 
endeavored to preserve the Historical Building in the status as originally 
intended. "When the Capitol Building was crowded with partitions and 
temporary arrangements for its use prior to the construction of the Cap- 
itol Office Building he expressed his regret and in our last conversation 
he expressed his pleasure that the crowded conditions in the Capitol Build- 
ing were being remedied. 


Long before he died, he induced the Board of Directors of the His- 
torical Society to elect Mr. George Forsyth, his partner, as the architect 
of the Historical Building without pay in order that the Board would have 
his advice in contemplated improvements and changes. This suggestion 
was undoubtedly made for the purpose of improving the building wherever 
it could be done within the limits of its available finances. Mr. Layton 
was truly a useful citizen. 


Durant, Oklahoma : By Robert L. Williams. 
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WILLIAM ORIGEN BEALL 
1870-1943 


Ninian Beall, who was born in Scotland in 1625, came to America in 
1658, and settled in Maryland. He was a devoted Presbyterian and took a 
very active part in church, civic, business and military affairs, attaining 
the rank of Colonel in the Maryland Militia, and in the Royal Forces in 
America. 

William Origen Beall was a direct descendant of Colonel Ninian Beall 
in the seventh generation.1 During the entire period from 1658 to the 
present time, Colonel Ninian Beall and his descendants have taken an 
active part in business and military affairs in Maryland, Virginia and 
in the Nation. 

William Origen Beall was born in Washington, D. C., November 10, 
1870, and died May 21, 1948. He was the oldest child of Charles Baird 
Beall and Adelaide Rickets Beall, who was deputy clerk of the United 
States Supreme Court for 42 years. He was educated at Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. (now George Washington University) prepara- 
tory, academic and law school. He also read and studied law in the office 
of hig uncle, Fillmore Beall, Circuit Judge of Marlboro District of Mary- 
land. In 1894 he was employed as a topographer of the United States 
Geological Survey and spent two seasons in Western Nebraska in topo- 
graphical work. In 1896 he was transferred to the United States Geolo- 
gical Survey in Indian Territory where he was employed as topographer 
until completion of Indian Territory survey in the early part of 1899. 
April 1, 1899 he was appointed as Chief of the Choctaw-Chickasaw En- 
rollment Division and also assisted in the enrollment of the Creeks. In 
1903 he was appointed Secretary of the Commission to the Five Civilized 
Tribes and remained in that position until July 1, 1905, at which time 
Tams Bixby was appointed Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes as 
successor to the Commission to the Five Civilized Tribes, and Mr. Beall 
was designated by the Secretary of the Interior as Acting Commissioner 
during the absence of the Commissioner from the Indian Territory. He 
resigned his position as Secretary and retired from Government service 
December 31, 1906, and during the years 1907, 1908 and 1909 was business 
manager of the Muskogee Phoenix, in which enterprise he was interested 
with Tams Bixby and other residents of Muskogee. He retired from news- 
paper work in January 1910 and became associated with N. B. Maxey 
and J. B. Campbell in the practice of law in Muskogee under the firm 
name of Maxey, Campbell and Beall. After the withdrawal of Mr. Maxey 
from the firm the partnership continued under the firm name of Campbell 
and Beall until 1915, after which he was located for two years at Bristow. 
where he engaged in the practice of law. In the early part of 1918 he 
entered the employ of Sinclair Oil and Refining Company, and during the 
year 1918 acted as counsel to M. L. Requa, Chief of the Oil Division of 
the Fuel Administration until after the close of the first World War 
He returned to Oklahoma in January 1919 and was employed as a mem- 
ae of Kot Tyee ve of Sinclair Oil and Gas Company and continued in 

e employ o at company, under the i i iri i 
Bo Gail his death: Y: name of Sinclair Prairie Oil Com- 


He was a: member of the Protestant Episcopal Church and took an 


active part in the work of Grace Church in Muskogee and Trinity Church 


in Tulsa, and during the years 1940 and 1941 i i 
ede tio: 941 was Senior Warden of Trinity 


H as a member of the bar of the United States Ss Dp 
; e@ Ww : : upreme Court 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Highth and Tenth Circuits, 
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and of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma. He was a member of the American 
Bar Association, the Oklahoma Bar Association and the Tulsa County Bar 
Association, having been President of the latter for the year 1939. 

He was a member of the Sons of the American Revolution and in 1936 
was President of the Oklahoma Society. He was a member of the Tulsa 
Club, Southern Hills Country Club, Men’s Dinner Club and Knife and 
Fork Club of Tulsa, and life member of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


He was married January 21, 1903 to Miss Elise Featherston, daughter 
of General W. S. Featherston and Mary McEwen Featherston of Holly 
Springs, Mississippi.2 No children were born to this marriage, His wife 
died in March 1939, and in January 1941 he was married to Marie Fulton 
Wright of Muskogee, Oklahoma, who survives him. Surviving him in 
addition to his wife is a sister, Mrs. R. Edwin Joyce of Rockville, Mary- 
land, and a brother, Dr. Charles M. Beall of Washington, D. C. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma —By Harry Campbell. 


THE CHASE BROTHERS 
Wilson Alexander Chase, 1869-1943 


Wilson Alexander Chase, son of William Darius Chase and his wife, 
Adeline Spruell, was born October 15, 1869, near Elijay, Georgia and died 
June 13, 1943 at Tulsa, Oklahoma, interment at Memorial Park Cemetery, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

He came to Fulton County, Arkansas in a covered wagon with his 
father and other members of his family in 1874 and then to Hardy, Sharp 
County, Arkansas, where he was admitted to the Bar in 1893. In 1898, 
he came from Arkansas to Nowata, the Cherokee Nation, in the Indian 
Territory, where he engaged in the practice of law. He removed to Tulsa 
in June, 1920, where he continued in the practice of law until his death. 

He served as Mayor of Nowata and, after the erection of the State, 
participated in the organization of the Board of Education at Nowata, of 
which he was President for many years. He was elected to the Fifth 
State Legislature as a Member of the House from Nowata and to the 
Sixth State Legislature as a Senator from Nowata and Rogers County. 
He observed the Fiftieth Anniversary of his admission to the Bar in 1943, 
having been active in Arkansas and Oklahoma legal circles during that 
period. He was a good citizen, a faithful husband and father. 

He is survived by his wife, who was Iola Price, now living in Tulsa, 
Their children are Mrs. Lane Perry, H. P. Chase, Mrs. Woodson Tyree, 
William Chase, Dean Chase and Mrs. Katherine Wallace, all still living. 


Robert Hutton Chase, 1873-1938 

Robert Hutton Chase was born April 17, 1873 at Newberg, Izard County, 
Arkansas and died May 10, 1938 at Seminole, Oklahoma, interment in the 
Maple Grove Cemetery at Seminole. 

He is survived by his wife, who was Cora Maud Noe. The following 
children were born to this union: Virgil R. Chase, Robert N. Chase, 
Russell Herbert Chase and Mrs. Murray Gordon. 

Robert Hutton Chase was elected and served a full term of four years 
as State Senator from Seminole County, and was a successful business 


man. 
William Lester Chase, 1880-1943 


William Lester Chase was born December 29, 1880 in Izard County, 
Arkansas and died June 1, 1943, in Adair County, Oklahoma, interment 
at Westville, Oklahoma. 


2 Biographical Directory of American Congress—I1774-1927. p. 959. 
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When a small boy he removed with his family to Elizabeth, Fulton 
County, Arkansas. After he reached his majority, he came to the Cherokee 
Nation and studied law in the office of his brother, Wilson Alexander 
Chase, and was admitted to the Bar of the United States District Court 
for the Northern District of the Indian Territory on November 4, 1904. 
He had practiced law in Nowata after his admission to the Bar and, after 
he removed to Adair County, he served first as Assistant County At- 
torney and for years was local attorney in said county for the Frisco and 
Kansas City Southern Railroad. In 1939, he was appointed to the office 
of County Judge of said County to fill out an unexpired term and held 
said office at the time of his death, having been elected to serve a two- 
year term. 


On May 20, 1909 he was married to Miss Luen Phillips of Westville. 
They were the parents of one child, a daughter, Ahwanake Chase. 


The following is a list of the brothers and sisters, children of William 
Darius Chase and his wife, Adeline Spruell, of whom Doxie Chase Orr and 
Ethel Chase Davis are living, all others deceased: Lou Chase (a brother), 
Minnie Chase Hammonds, Wilson Alexander Chase, Bascom Chase, Sant 
Chase, Robert Hutton Chase, Doxie Chase Orr, William Lester Chase, W. E. 
Chase, and Ethel Chase Davis. 


This family illustrates what happened in the South after the close 
of the Civil War. On account of reconstruction government, there was 
a general migration westward. The Chase family came from Georgia to 
the mountains of North Arkansas and later the three brothers in Okla- 
Bee opated in the building of the State and exemplified good citi- 
zenship. 


Durant, Oklahoma By Robert L. Williams. 


SALLIE ROGERS McSPADDEN 
1863-1943 


On August 25, 1943, another great Oklahoman answered the call to 
service in that far distant land which we all, sooner or later, hope to 
reach. She accepted this call to service in the same spirit and with the 
same cheerfulness and calm.determination that she had accepted respon- 
sibilities during her life here on earth. She will be missed. Her kind and 
generous personality was an inspiration to her family, to her friends, and 
to her state. She is really not far away, just beyond our reach. We wish 
for Sallie Rogers McSpadden the same joy from service in that land to 
which she has gone, as she had here. We offer humble thanks to the 


good and great Father of us all that were privileged to know this kind, 
generous and courageous woman. 


Sallie Rogers was of Cherokee ancestry from her mother, Mary Schrim- 
sher, and from her father, Clement Vann Rogers. 


As early as 1805, the state of Georgia was suggesting the removal 
of the Cherokee Nation from that state and in 1808 and 1809 the first 
Cherokees moved to the Arkansas Territory. Among this first group were 
the Vanns and the Rogers. Later these families who had settled in what 
is now the State of Arkansas joined other Cherokee families who had 
come farther west and had established their national government within the 
boundaries of the present State of Oklahoma. 


Soon after the marriage of Clem Vann Rogers and Mary Schrimsh 
the War Between the States began. Mr. Rogers joined Daten of the 
Confederacy and Mrs. Rogers and the children went to Bonham, Texas 


where they hoped they were beyond the ravages of a devastating war. 
Here in Bonham, the daughter 


, Sallie, was born on December 1 
In 1870 Mrs. Rogers and the children joined Mr. Rogers in rate gon 


: ROBERT HUTTON CHASE 
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Nation and they established their home on the Verdegris River, southwest 
of Chelsea, 


This place is known today, and has been known for many years, as 
the Rogers Ranch. It was on this farm that a younger brother, Will 
Rogers, world famous philosopher, humorist, writer and cinema star, 
was born. Here Sallie and her seven brothers and sisters were reared 
although Will is the only brother to grow to manhood. 


Sallie Rogers was educated in the schools of the Cherokee Nation, 
graduating in 1880 with a class of seveny only two of whom are living, 
Mrs. R. L, Fite, Tahlequah, and Mrs. Janet Starr Billingslea, Vinita. 


After graduation, Sallie Rogers taught at the Cherokee Orphanage in 
Salina. Here she met her future husband, John Thomas McSpadden. He 
was born at Fort Payne, Alabama, on March 15, 1852, the son of the Rev- 
erend Thomas K. and Elizabeth (Green) McSpadden, the father serving 
as minister and missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
the Indian Territory for many years. The wedding of Sallie Rogers and 
John Thomas McSpadden took place on December 15, 1885, in the parlor 
of the Rogers’ Ranch house and was a gala social event in the Cherokee 


Nation. Following a wedding trip to New Orleans, the McSpaddens settled 


on a farm six miles southwest of Chelsea. In 1890 the family moved to 
Maplewood, their new home on the’ outskirts of Chelsea. The original 
house was destroyed by fire only a few years ago, but a new one was 
built on the same site and it was here that Mrs. McSpadden died. In 1935, 
the McSpaddens celebrated their Golden Wedding and not so long after 
this happy event Mr. McSpadden answered the last roll call.” 


Mrs. McSpadden was a gifted and natural leader, fearless in doing 
what she believed to be right. She read extensively and was well-informed 
on all questions of state and national interest. Next to her home, her 
church and community stood together in her interest. She organized and 
taught the Madonna Class in the Methodist Church in Chelsea; she had 
served for more than fifty years as President of the Womens’ Missionary 
Society; she had served for half a century as superintendent of the pri- 
mary department of the Sunday School in the Methodist Church, a church 
which was established by her father-in-law, the late Rev. T. K. D. Mc- 
Spadden, early day Methodist Minister. 

One of her long-time friends said of her, “Looking down the long 
vista of years, I see Sallie walking on the high road of life—she knew 
no low road to travel. She saw no valley of foibles, no inconsistencies, 
nor deceit, but looked to the mountain top and carried with her to its 
highest peak a strength of womanhood that was an inspiration to all 
womankind.” 

She found time in her busy home and church activities to take an 
active part in womens’ club work. She was a charter member of Chelsea 
Delphian Review Club and for many years served as leader. She was 
also active in the district and state affairs of the Oklahoma Federation 
of Womens’ Club. She played an important part in the election of the 
late Mrs, Roberta Campbell Lawson, of Tulsa, to the presidency of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs and served as National Secretary 
of Bible Literature during Mrs. Lawson’s term. While serving in this 
capacity, she wrote and staged a Biblical pageant that attracted state- 
wide attention and was presented in many cities both in Oklahoma and 
in other states. 

Mrs. McSpadden was known far and wide for her ability as a book 
reviewer. She was an excellent extemporaneous speaker and her talks 
sparkled with the same wit and humor that made her brother, the late 
Will Rogers, famous. 

During her long years of service here, Mrs. McSpadden was accorded 
many honors. She was matron-of-honor at the program celebrating Okla- 
homa’s Silver Jubilee in 1932. When the Frisco railway company put into 
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rvice the new Will Rogers passenger train in 1936, she was invited to 
ae eaue che train at a ceremony in Claremore, using a bottle of radium 
water for the christening. Mrs. McSpadden turned the first spadeful of 
earth when construction was begun on the Will Rogers Memorial at Clare- 
more in 1938. The next year, 1939, she unveiled the statue of Will Rogers 
when it was placed in the Hall of Fame in Washington, D. C., as one of 
Oklahoma’s two representatives. The other statue is that of Sequoyah, 
another Cherokee. : ; 

She was one of the few honorary members of the Oklahoma Livestock 
Growers’ Association. She often laughed about this, but was nevertheless 
yery proud of this honor; her father, husband, brother and son are or 
have been prominent in the livestock industry of the state. For some six- 
teen years she had been Chairman of the local Red Cross and during the 
First World War worked long hours in directing and helping in the Red 
Cross production rooms. 

She loved her flowers and her garden and was enthusiastic about all 
Kinds of handwork. It was she who a few years ago began a movement 
to revive the art of basket making among the Cherokee people. She loved 
music and during her last illness insisted that her door be left open so 
she might hear the music lesson being taught by her daughter Helen 
(Mrs. Eaton) to some child in the parlor of the home. She loved for her 
children to have partieS-in the home. One of her daughters remarked 
that “Mother was always the center of attraction. She told stories, took 
part in the games, asked for certain pieces of music, in fact the program 
revolved around her.” 


There are hundreds of families in her community who have been 
comforted and cheered by her presence and by her generous acts and words 
of wisdom when sickness, death or other troubles came to them, One of 
rer children has said, “Her abiding faith in God to always find a way 
was the most perfect example of Christian faith I have ever seen.” 


Politically she was a Democrat, but when candidates came to her 
soliciting her aid, she never avoided the issue but told them exactly where 
she stood on any questions at stake. Her utter fearlessness in such mat- 
ters was startling. This lack of fear was evidenced in other fields than 
civic affairs and politics. She had inherited from her father a courageous 
and dauntless spirit and from her gentle mother an intelligence that pre- 
vented her ever trying to force her ideas and standards upon another. 
She left her imprint upon countless thousands however, by living an up- 
right life, by being honest and fair to all, by being firm or gentle as 
the occasion demanded. 


Rogers County, named for her father, Chelsea with its McSpadden 
Park, given to the City by Mr. and Mrs. MeSpadden, and her church of 
which she was so definitely a part, next to her immediate family, will be 
most aware of her absence, but friends from over the nation and in the 
state of Oklahoma will miss her smile and her cheery word. If there 
were doubts in our minds as to the reality of God the fact that Mrs. 
McSpadden has been here on earth for four score years would dissipate 
all doubts. Solomon was speaking of women like Mrs. MeSpadden when 
he wrote, “She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and in her tongue is 
the law of kindness, She looketh well to the ways of her household and 
eateth not the bread of idleness, Her children rise up and call her blessed, 
her husband also and he praiseth her. Many daughters have done virtu- 
ously, but thou excellest them all.” 


Surviving Mrs. MeSpadden are four daughters, Mrs. Walton Poole, 
Hammond, Indiana; Mrs. Walker Milam, Chelsea; Mrs. Luciam Eaton, 


Chelsea; Mrs. Robert Love, Claremore; two sons, Herbert T., Will Rogers 


Ranch, Oologah; Lieut. Maurice Rogers, U. S. Army: : 
children. 8 my; and seven grand. 


Oklahoma City —By Eula Fullerton. 
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EDWARD JACKSON GILDER 
1870-1940 


Edward Jackson Gilder, born at Pushmataha, Choctaw County, Ala- 
bama, on December 9, 1870, was a son of Joseph McCarty Gilder and his 
wife, Piety Pope. 


5 He attended the Southern University at Greensboro, Alabama, (now 
Birmingham Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama), in 1891-2, and later 
siudied law and was admitted to the Circuit Court Bar and began the 
practice of law in 1893 at Butler, Choctaw County, Alabama, and during 
his first year as a lawyer was appointed County Solicitor (prosecuting at- 
torney) in said county, in which office he served for four years. He was 
admitted to the Supreme Court of Alabama on April 14, 1898, and moved 
to Liden where he practiced law. On the creation of the Marengo Law 
and Equity Court for the County of Marengo, which was to sit at Demo- 
polis in said county, he was appointed as Judge of said court and filled 
cut the appointive term and was then elected for the full term of six years. 
When the revision of the judicial system of the State was made, the office 
was abolished and in January, 1917, he removed to the State of Oklahoma ~ 
and located at Okmulgee where he engaged in the practice of law until 
kis death on March 7, 1940, at St. John’s Hospital in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Interment was at Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 


He was appointed United States Commissioner of the Eastern District 
of Oklahoma, which office he held for a year, when he resigned on ac- 
count of the duties of the office interfering with his law practice. He was 
cre of nine children, including himself, five brothers and four sisters, 
as follows: Jessie (Mrs. Joe Granberry), deceased; Sue, deceased; Annis 
Gilder of Mobile, Alabama; May Gilder of Montgomery, Alabama; Joseph 
Abney Gilder of Tuscaloosa, Alabama; Benite C. Gilder of Lafayette, 
Louisiana; Emory Gilder, deceased; Archie Gilder, deceased; Edward Jack- 
son Gilder, the subject of this article. 


On December 30, 1903, he married Anne Ruffin Pegram, daughter of 
Lizziedelle Laurie and George Edwin Pegram, at Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Demopolis, Alabama, and to this union were born five children, as fol- 
lows: Laurie Gilder, Edward Jackson Gilder, Jr., Cecile Pegram Gilder 
(Mrs. Charles Anthony Cazort), Joseph Abney Gilder, and Ruth Gilder. 


Hdward Jackson Gilder, Jr. married Minnie Schatt and they have three 
children: Gertrude Anne Gilder, Annis May Gilder, Edward Jackson 
Gilder III. 


The Gilder family came from South Carolina. His Uncle, Benjamin 
Franklin Gilder, lawyer and superintendent of education, son of Dr. John 
Aden and Susan McCarty Gilder, born in Newberry County, South Caro- 
lina, lived at the time of their marriage near Spring Hill, Marengo County, 
and in 1841 moved to Choctaw County. He was a practicing physician and 
over military age during the War between the States. He was a grandson 
of Preston and Mary Culpepper Gilder who lived at Newberry, South Caro- 
lina and later at Spring Hill and son of John and Susan (Brock) McCarty 
who lived in Tennessee and then in Marengo County, Alabama, and a great 
grandson of a Gilder from England to South Carolina, another brother 
settling in the north. 


Their ancestors were Welch. The said.Benjamin Franklin Gilder re- 
ceived his early education in the common schools of Choctaw County and 
a college degree in 1889 and admitted to the bar in 1899 began practice at 
Butler, Choctaw County. Prior to that time he was clerk of the Circuit 
Court of Choctaw County and register of chancery in 1886-1898 and later 
Superintendent of Education in Marengo County beginning with 1908. He 
was a Methodist and a Steward in said Church for forty years. He married 
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er 5, 1876 at Pushmataha, Choctaw County, Alabama, the daugh- 
os oye J. and Kate (Bunn) Williams, who lived at Pushmataha, fe 
former born at Richmond, Virginia, and in early manhood moved to Sumter 
County and at Livingston married a grandaughter of Martha Horn ee 
who as a widow, and who came from North Carolina to Sumter County wit 
a-daughter, Kate Bunn, and to that union came the following children: Wil- 
lam Franklin, in business at Demopolis; Levy A., for 12 years in the 
Library of Congress at Washington, D. C.; Henry Grady; Wayne, a student 
of Southern University, Greensboro, Alabama; Kate E., deceased; George 
S., who lives at Linden; Donnie Ben; and H. A. Monnier, who lives at 
Demopolis. 


The uncles and aunts of Edward Jackson Gilder were as follows: (1) 
Benjamin Franklin Gilder; (2) Mrs. E. M. (Leathey) Turner, the wife of 
iE. M. Turner, both interred at Greensboro, Alabama; (3) Jake Gilder ; 
(4) Joseph Gilder; (4) David Gilder; (6) Rhaine Gilder Brown; (7) Pres- 
ton Gilder; (8) Mamie Gilder Brewster; (9) Hannah Gilder; (10) Dellie 
Gilder Willis. 


Judge Edward Jackson Gilder was an exemplary citizen, an able and 
ethical lawyer, and a faithful husband and father. 


Durant, Oklahoma By Robert L. Williams. 


CHARLES WHEELER 
1856-1942 


Charles Wheeler was born at Three Rivers, Michigan in 1856, the son 
of Ranceley and Hlectria McCumber Wheeler. He died at Muskogee, Okla- 
homa, September 3rd, 1942. His early life was spent in the town of his 
birth where he attended the neighborhood schools. Later he attended Hills- 
dale College, Hillsdale, Michigan, from which he was graduated in 1878. 
He was a man of fine literary mind and he was especially gifted in mas- 
tering Latin, which he read with ease. He studied law at the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, where he received the degree of LL.B. in 1882. 
While a student at the University, he was a room mate of William Cook 
who afterward gained renown as the author of Corporation Law. The two 
were organizers of the University of Michigan chapter of Delta Tau Delta 
Social Fraternity. At the time of his death he was one of only a few 
men of the alumni of the University who maintained membership in the 
club formed of men who had been graduated from the University for at 
least 50 years. 


Soon after his graduation in law, he located in Vernon, Texas, where 
he practiced law commencing in 1883 and later also became largely in- 
terested in agriculture and the raising of livestock. He was active in 
the practice of law at Vernon and was engaged in many important cases. 
He became acquainted with Temple Houston, the son of Sam Houston, 
the great Texas liberator, an acquaintance that soon ripened into a friend- 
ship which lasted for many years. While residing in Texas, he married 
Miss Mattie Malette, a native of South Carolina and a descendant of one 
ot the most prominent families, the Alston family, of that state. 


In 1897 Judge Wheeler with his family moved from Vernon and settled 
in Muskogee, Indian Territory. He immediately entered the practice of 
law which he continued until his election to the Bench of the City Court 
of Muskogee, Oklahoma, in 1918. He was successively elected to this 
office every two years for seven terms, giving him an unbroken record 
of 14 years on the judicial bench. In his judicial capacity he showed 


marked ability. His rulings and decisions, reached after painstaking re- . 


search, were so fair that they were rarely, appealed to higher courts. The 
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losing side generally was satisfied that the law had been followed and 
that justice had prevailed. He was well liked by all and admired by the 
Bar for his fairness. His guiding and ruling purpose being only to ar- 
rive at the right conclusion—influenced only by the one purpose. 


Judge Wheeler was married only once. He and his wife led a quiet 
happy life through many years and all the vicisitudes attendant thereto, 
devoted to their children and to the community in which they lived. They 
raised a large family of twelve children who have developed into honor- 
able and useful men and women, some of whom are now serving in the 
armed forces of our nation. : 


We can sum up Judge Wheeler’s life by saying that he was an honor- 
able, active and useful citizen. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma —By Benj. Martin. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


January 27, 1944 


The regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety convened in the Historical Society Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Jan- 
uary 27, 1944, with Judge Robert L. Williams, President, presiding. 


The roll was called by the Secretary and showed the following members present: 
Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, 
Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Mr. Jim Biggerstaff, Mr. Thomas G. Cook, Hon. Thomas J. 
Harrison, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Mr. 
H. L. Muldrow, Hon. W. J. Peterson, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams 
and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 


The motion was made and seconded that the members of the Board not present 
be excused on account of other engagements, restrictions on travel, or gas and tire 
rationing. The motion carried. 


The Secretary reported that no petition was filed by January l, 1944, for 
election of successors to the five members of the Board whose terms expired at 
this time. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle made the motion that the five members of the 
Board, whose terms had expired with this meeting, be declared as re-elected for 
the ensuing term of five years, namely Robert L. Williams, Durant; E. E. Dale, 
Norman; Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Ponca City; R. M. Mountcastle, Muskogee; and 
H. L. Muldrow, Norman. The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


’ The new member of the Board of Directors, Mr. Thomas G. Cook, of Buffalo, 
who had been elected to fill the unexpired term of the late Arthur N. Leecraft, 
and whose term would expire with the quarterly meeting in January, 1948, was 
introduced by Mr. H. L. Muldrow to the members present at the meeting, and 
received a friendly greeting. 


The President read the list of names of the Historical Society members who 
had died during the past year, and a resolution was passed unanimously by the 
Board of Directors present, expressing sympathy to the families and friends of 
members deceased within the year January 1, 1943, to January 11, 1944. The 
names of those members were as follows: 


Life Members: John B. Meserve, January 1, 1943; W. C. Gillespie, January 
13, 1943; Victor M. Locke, March 1, 1943; William Noble, March 3, 1943; Bur- 
dette Blue, May 17, 1943; Mrs. W. A. Ledbetter, July 27, 1943; Arthur N. Lee- 


craft, August 11, 1943; James A. Norman, September 1, 1943; Hugh M. Johnson, 
January 10, 1944. 


Annual Members: Mrs. John B. Meserve, March 20, 1943; Mrs. John J. Ger- 
lach, January 10, 1943; Rev. William R. Johnson, January, 1943; Hubbard Ross, 
June 12, 1943; Major Eugene M. Kerr, June 16, 1943; Edward F. McKay, July 4, 
1943; Dr. T. P. Howell, July 16, 1943; Mrs. Tom McSpadden, August 25, 1943; 
H. F. Cameron, September 27, 1943; Mrs. C. H. Tully, November 19, 1943; 
General Stonewall Jackson, October, 1943; Albert H. Bell, November 19, 1943; 
William M. Dunn, December 12, 1943; Mrs. Alfred R. Page, 1943; Jess S. Little, 
1943; Christian Madsen, January 9, 1944; Robert B. Rice, January 11, 1944, 


The President read the resignation of Miss M. A. Mulholland, Chief Clerk. 
Motion was made by Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour that the resignation be accepted to 
take effect at such time as designated by the Board and that Miss Mulholland be 
given a vote of thanks for, her long and faithful service on the staff of the His- 
torical Society. The motion was seconded and carried. 
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_ Judge Thomas H. Doyle then made the motion that Miss Mulholland’s resig- 
pee perce effective the last day of February, 1944. The motion was seconded 
and carried. 


Judge Doyle made the motion that Mabel F. Hammerly be elected to the 
position of Chief Clerk, her duties to begin March 1, 1944. Upon motion of Judge 
Baxter Taylor, duly seconded and approved, the rules were suspended and the 
Secretary directed to cast a unanimous vote for Mrs. Hammerly. These instruc- 
tions were duly carried out and Mrs. Hammerly elected to the position of Chief 
Clerk of the Oklahoma Historical Society to begin March 1, 1944. 


Thé motion was made by Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour that the present members 
of the staff be re-elected. The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


The President presented the matter of the Rose Hill, Cemetery (Robert M. 
Jones cemetery), located in Choctaw County. The motion was made, seconded 
and approved to place the Rose Hill property under the supervision of the State 
Planning and Resources Board, and that a copy of the contract between the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, party of the first part, and Horace M. Cook, party of 
the second part, be delivered to E. W. Smartt, Chairman of the Oklahoma Planning 
and Resources Board, together with copies of the letters from E. Nash, relative to 
the matter, so that E. W. Smartt may have the information contained therein. And 
the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society further directed that 
said E. Nash retain possession of said Rose Hill property until otherwise directed 
by E. W. Smartt and the Oklahoma Planning and Resources Board. 


The motion was made by Judge Baxter Taylor that the present officers of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society be re-elected, namely Robert L. Williams, President; 
Thomas H. Doyle, President Emeritus; Emma Estill-Harbour, Vice President; 
William S. Key, Vice President; Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treasurer; Grant Fore- 
man, Director of Historical Research. 


Upon motion, duly seconded and approved, the rules were suspended and the 
Secretary cast a unanimous vote for re-election of the said officers of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, the Secretary holding over. 


Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour presented to the Historical Society a set of scrap- 
books prepared by the American Association of University Women, Oklahoma Di- 
vision. 

The President made the motion that these books be accepted and a letter of 
thanks and appreciation be written to Miss Leita Davis, President of the Okla- 
homa Division of the American Association of University Women, and the hope ex- 
pressed that this work will be continued. The motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary introduced Mrs. Harry Gilstrap, President of the Eighty-Niners 
Association, who presented to the Historical Society, on behalf of the Eighty-Niners 
Association, a copy of Oklahoma, Our Beautiful Land for the library of the His- 
torical Society. 


Judge Doyle made the motion that the Historical Society extend a vote of 
thanks for this gift, to Mrs. Gilstrap and the Eighty-Niners Association. The mo- 
tion was duly seconded and carried. 

Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour made the motion that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to consult with the Adjutant General in regard to the color of the Okla- 
homa State Flag. The motion was seconded and carried. 

The President appointed Dr. Emma Estill-Harbour, Mrs. Frank Korn, and 
Mrs. Jessie R. Moore to serve on this committee. 

The President reported that Mr. Frank C. Shepherd, of Wewoka, gave the 
Historical Society two books on genealogy, The Shepherd Line and The Wilson- 
Baird History. 

Dr. Harbour made the motion that these books be accepted and the Secretary 
directed to write the author and donor, Mr. Shepherd, expressing the Historical 
Society’s appreciation for this gift. The motion was seconded and carried. 
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The President stated that a picture of Mr. Jim Biggerstaff had been presented 
for the Board of Directors’ Room in the Historical Building. The motion was made 
that the picture be accepted with the thanks and appreciation of the Historical So- 
ciety. The motion was seconded and carried. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for annual member- 
ship: 

Mrs. Myrtle Lee Autrey, Norman: Louisa F. Baker, Carmen; Mrs. Christine 
Barker, Reed; Dr. Charles Nelson Berry, Oklahoma City; Oscar Bieser, Oklahoma 
City; Paul H. Billman, Fort Worth, Texas; Susie E. Boyles, Tulsa; E. A. Braniff, 
Tulsa; Brinton F, Breeding, Tulsa; Mrs. J. Warren Burgess, Tulsa; Mrs. R. W. 
Calhoon, Gotebo; Charles A. Coakley, Tulsa; Mrs. Agnes F. Colbert, Oklahoma 
City; Robert Franklin Coll, Muskogee; Glenn Condon, Tulsa; Mrs. Jewel Costner, 
Poteau; A. W. Dagistina, River Edge, Ne wJersey; Cora Deem Echerd, Ardmore; 
John S. Faulk, Mannsville; Clarence C. Fertig, Fort Worth, Texas; Don Gunsby, 
Norman; Mrs. Louise C. Hardwick, Shreveport, Louisiana; Mrs. Samuel D. Har- 
rison, Centralia; E. A. Hill, Jr., Tulsa; Mozell C. Hill, Langston; Mrs. J. W. 
Ivester, Sayre; V. V. Kingsbury, Tulsa; Mrs. Ada B.. Kuder, Hobart; Etta Mc- 
Allister, Tulsa; Perry D. Maxwell, Ardmore; Mrs. Helen R. Moffett, Norman; 
L. E. Moyer, Jr., Tulsa; Sena E. Owen, Ponca City; R. R. Phelps, Beaumont, 
Texas; Mrs. Ethel Porter, El Reno; Clyde Nolen Ray, Tulsa? Mrs. Guy C. Reid, 
Oklahoma City; Dr. E. C. Routh, Richmond, Virginia; Miss Peggie Sexton, Tulsa; 
Arthur C. Straehley, Ardmore; Ross Taylor, Bartlesville; William Thompson, Tulsa; 
Alexander J. Walker, Langston; Mrs. Mary Wright Wallace, Concho; David E. 
West, Arnett; Dr. Carl White, New York, New York; Person E. Woodall, Norman; 
G. A. Worn, Greenwich, Connecticut, Francy Young, Frederick. 


Mrs. John R. Williams made the motion that these persons in the class as 
shown in the list be received for membership. The motion was seconded and 
carried, 

Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Chairman of the Membership Committee, stated that this 
ees would have a report for the next quarterly meeting of the Board of 

irectors. 


Honorable Thomas J. Harrison extended an invitation to the Historical Society 
to hold an annual meeting at Pryor, Mayes County, Oklahoma, after the Kingfisher 
meeting if still adhered to, when it would be convenient for the Society to carry 
out such plans. 


The Treasurer, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, presented her annual report and made 
the motion that the Society purchase a thousand dollar War Bond during the 
Fourth War Loan drive. 


Judge R. A. Hefner made the motion that the President be directed to make 
arrangements for the purchase of a War Bond. The motion was seconded and 
carried unanimously. 


; The President presented the matter of the Cherokee records which are now 
in the Library of the University of Oklahoma, at Norman. A resolution was passed 
providing for the moving of these records without further delay to the Historical © 
Society Building at the expense of the Society. 

Mrs. Jessie Re Moore presented a manuscript by Otto Spring, with regard to 
the archeological exploration work in which he had a part under the direction of 
“oneber Dr. eee bat bers. nens Regs ago. The President appointed a com- 
mittee consisting of Mrs. Moore and the Secretary to request Mr. Spring t i 
up additional discoveries in Oklahoma. a phir eae 

Upon motion, duly seconded and a d i 

. od pproved, the Secretary was directed to ex- 
press to Mr. Spring the appreciation of the Board of Directors for said article. 


Upon motion, the meeting stood adjourned subject to the call of the President. 


Robert L. Williams, 


James W. Moffitt, President 


Secretary 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


I nominate for membership in the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety: 


1. Name 
Address 
2. Name 
Address 
3. Name 
Address 
4. Name 
Address 


Dues: Annual membership is $1; life membership is $25. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society sends The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
to its members. 


Nominated by: 
Oo GRE Lule eae De peel nee Des aS a a Bee ieee see eae 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 
Date 2 ee ee 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 


I hereby request that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the 
Society. In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 


Pequiteds (eC, 2 ee ere 
(Signed): .2210.. 2 eee 


Py On: Address: 2 2) 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all members. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), one dollar 
in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$25.00. Annual members may become life members at any time 
upon the payment of the fee of twenty-five dollars. This form 
of membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society. It is more economical in the long run and it obviates 
all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues. 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should be 
made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 


May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


: The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
_ the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
_ tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
- articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
_ be considered for publication ys the editors and the Publi- 
: cation Committee. 


Membership in the Ohana Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
_ college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
- search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
_ history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
> and for librarians. The annual dues are $1.00 and include 

a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
- correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
_ the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
- ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


